




















PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


Lj 
“ Sir,” said Dr. Jounsox, “let us take a walk down Fleet Street.” ) 
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“By a thorough knowledge of 
the natural laws which govern the 
operations of digestion and nutri- 


tion, and by a careful application of GR ATHFUL 


the fine properties of well-selected Jiure 3B ‘ Co. _H st all Queen 
Cocoa, Mr. Epps: has provided our Lowpoy.) . 


breakfast tables with » delicately- COMFORTING 


flavoured beverage which may save 


us many heavy doctors’ bills.”— C O C QO A 
The Civil Service Gazette. 4 * 


Epp#'s Cocoa is also prepared with Condensed Milk, in tins labelled “ Epps’s Milley Cocoa.” 


WITH MILK FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 
om & POLSon, BEWARE OF UNSCRUPULOUS FRAUD. 


4 Inferior qualities obtained at little 
more than half the cost of 


P ATENT BROWN and POLSON’S 
are sometimes palmed off upon 


CORN FLOUR. | purchasers. 
JUDSON’S SIMPLE DYES. 


M ta, Crim: Ma , Brown, Violet Cc Scarlet, 
agen son, Mauve own. ole anaay, Scarle 
Orange, Green, Black, Blue, Puce, Purple, Lavender, Pink, 
Slate. PRICE SIXPENCE PER BOTTLE, 

















“ The process being so clean and simple, there appears no reason why every should 
5) not be her own dyer, or why dyeing day should not, in every well-regulated family, be as 
©] common, and much more agreeable, than washing day. Any young lady could begin her 
experiment on a ribbon or feather, following the directions already given, in a basin of 
water, and proceed afterwards to larger articles of dress in a bread-pan or foot-bath. The 
thing would be worth trying from motives of economy; and much more real amusement would 
result from it than from many of the melancholy recreations to which young ladies of the 
present day are condemned.” — Vide Cassell’s Household Guide, March, 1870, \ 
MAY BE HAD OF CHEMISTS EVERYWHERE. 


A small Bottle of Magenta will dye twelve yards of bonnet ribbon. 
Ask for Judson’s Catalogue of Instructions, How to use the Dyes for twenty different purposes. 
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To ADVERTISERS.—All communications respecting Advertisements and Bills to be forwarded, by the 
20th of the month, to Mr. RaTOLIFFE, Advertisement Contractor,7 George Yard, Lombard St., E.C. 





for Blanc-Mange, Custards, Puddings, 
Cakes, Soups, &c., and is the 
most wholesome and easily digestible 
Food for Children and Invalids. 
IS RECOMMENDED BY 


THE BARON VON LIEBIG, President of the Royal 
a yle Academy of Sciences of Bavaria. 
a 


sil U' EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D., F.R.S., Medical Officer 
pred of Health, St. James's, Westminster. 


‘©THE LANCET.” 


Wholesale: J. & J. COLMAN, 108, Cannon Street, London, 


—~BouD MEDAL STARCH 
0SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


WALL LIGHTS AND LUSTRES, FOR GAS AND CANDLES. 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE & ORMOLYT. 
MODERATOR LAMPS AND LAMPS FOR INDIA, 


TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 


ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 
Mess, Export and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. All Articles marked in plain figures. 


LONDON—Show Rooms, 45, OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad Street. 


Established 1807. 


a LAMPLOUGHS 


SPYRETICSALINE 


by the simple’ addition ot water, makes a most delighttul invigorating vitalizing Drink, that gives instant 
relief in Headaches or Bilious Sickness, and quickly cures the worst form of Eruptive or Skin Complaints. 
‘The various diseases arising from climatic causes, Constipation, the Liver, or Blood impurities, inoculation, 
breathing air infected with Fevers, Measles, or EPIDEMIC SMALL Pox, are CURED AND FREQUENTLY 
"REVENTED BY ITS USE, 

‘It will cure the worst form of ordinary or Sick Headache in ten minutes.’ 

Dr, Prout characterised its discovery as ‘ unfolding germs of immense benefit to mankind.’ 
e late Dr, TURLEY states in a letter ‘ that in the worst cases of Scarlet and Typhus Fevers he found it 
in his experience and family to act as a specific, no other medicine being required.’ 
fo be obtained from most Chemists, and the Sole Maker, H. LAMPLOUGH, 113, Holborn, 
London, in bottles at 2s. 6d,, 4s. 6d,, 11s,, and 21s, 


'FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


WITH 


THE BEST ARTICLES 


Trade Mark- Dull’s Head, 


—_ 











IRONMONGERY 
& FURNISHING WAREHOUSES. 


CATALOGUES OF CUTLERY, ELECTRO-PLATE, LAMPS, BATHE, STOVES, 
RANGES, FENDERS, FIRB-IRONS, IRON BEDSTEADS, COPPBR, AND TiN GOODS, 
ETC., EFC., GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


BSTABLISHED 1700. 


DEANE & (Go, + co ww. st. LONDON BRIDGE. 




















TKMPLE BAR ADV. 


TOURISTS AND TRAVELLERS, 


VISITORS TO THE SEASIDE, AND OTHERS 


Exposed to the Scorching Rays of the Sun and heated particles 
of Dust, will find 
ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR 
a most refreshing preparation for the Complexion, dispelling the 
cloud of languor and relaxation, allaying all heat and irritability, 
and immediately affording the pleasing sensation attending restored 
elasticity and healthful state of the skin, Freckles, Tan, Spots, Pim- 
ples, Flushes, and Discoloration fly before its application, and give 
. pois place to a healthy and clear Complexion. In cases of sunburn, or 
stings of insects, its virtues have long been acknowledged. Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per Bottle. 
: ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 
a delightfully fragrant and transparent preparation, and as an invigorator and beautifier of the hair beyond all 
precedent. ROWLANDS’ ODONTO OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 
a White Powder, compounded of the choicest and most fragrant exotics. lt bestows on the Teeth a Pearl-like 
Whiteness, frees them from Tartar, and imparts to the Gums a healthy firmness, and to the breath a pleasing 
fragrance. Price 2s. 9d. per Box. . . 7 New ap ~ 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. *,* ASK FOR “ROWLANDS’” ARTICLES. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION 


IS PRODUCED BY 


GOWLAND’S LOTION. 


ADIES Riding, Promenading, or exposed to the weather at this Season, will 
4 immediately, on the application of this celebrated Preparation, experience its extraordinarily genial qualities, It 
produces and sustains 
GREAT PURITY AND DELICACY OF COMPLEXION ; 


Removes Freckles, Tan, and Redness; and promotes healthy action, softness, and elasticity of the Skin; and is recom- 
mended in preference to any other preparation by the Medical Profession. Its soothing and restorative qualities are 
unrivalled. Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. Price, half-pints, 2s. 9d.; pints, 4s. 6d.; quarts, 8s. 6d. 


international Exhibition, 1862—Prize Medal. 











INSTRUCTIONS FOR MEASURING 


BAILEY’S IMPROVED BELTS, 


Which improve the figure and give support to the back 
and abdominal muscles. 


Send the Circumferences at A, B, and O, 
The Depth from A to C. 


Elastic Stockings, Knee Caps, &c., of a superior description. 


W. H. BAILEY & SON, 
418, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
DEFORMITY AND SURGICAL INSTRUMENT MANUFACTURERS 


HEALTHY DIGESTION. 


Nothing is so important to the human frame as healthy digestive organs, and when they are 

impaired, the popular and professional remedy is MORSON’S PEPSINE. Sold in Bottles 

and Boxes from 2s, 6d. by all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, THOMAS MORSON & SON, 
124, Southampton Row, W.C., London. See name on label. 


IF YOUR HAIR IS FALLING OFF OR TURNING GREY 
The following will effectually arrest it : 
BEETHAWMW’S HAIR FLUID, 


WARRANTED FREE FROM LEAD, SILVER, MERCURY, AND ALL POISONOUS COMPOUNDS, 
Arrests falling off, strengthens when weak, and in cases of baldness, or when the hair is thin and short, its vitalising 
and gently stimulating properties induce a luxuriant growth of new hair. For Dressing and Embellishing it is 
unequalled, and the rich gloss it imparts is truly beautiful. When used with the Hair Colour Restorers and Dyes now 
advertised, the unsightly yellow and green imparted by them will be obviated, and the colour greatly improved by pro- 
ducing a more natural appearance. Sold in Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., and 7s. 6d. (equal to 4 small). 


IF YOUR HAIR IS GREY 


BEETHAWM’S INDELIBLE EXTRACT, 
A refreshing wash, free from grease or dye, is warranted to remove all greyness, and restore its youthful colour and 
beauty without staining the most delicate skin. Half-pint bottles, 3s., pints, 5s.6d. Mr. Beetham has devoted upwards 
of twenty years to the study of the hair, and the continued patronage accorded to his preparations by royalty, the aristo- 
cracy, gentry, and thousands of persons in nearly all parts of the world, prove the estimation in which they are held. 


BEETHAM’S CORN AND BUNION PLASTER 
Maintains its high character as the most wonderful disperser of the above tormentors. Its application gives almos‘ 
instant relief ; many thousands of persons have acknowledged its efficacy during the last twenty years. Boxes, 1s., and 
2s. 6d., sent free for 14 or 33 stamps, by M. Beetham & Co., Chemists to the Royal Family, 7, Pr je, Cheltenb 
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CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO.’S LIST. 


Notice. 
BELL'S ENGLISH POETS. Cheap Re-issue. The Publishers have the 


pleasure to announce that, to make this valuable Series more complete, they intend including in it the late 
Professor CRAIK’S “EDMUND SPENSER AND HIS POETRY,” which will form Three additional 
Volumes, and will be published as follows : 
XXX. SPENSER AND HIS POETRY, Vol. 1, June 15. 
XXXI. ” ” » 2,July 1. 
XXXII. pe ee » 3,July 15. 
*,* Professor Craik was eminently qualified for the task of editing “Spenser,” and this work exhibits the literary 
acumen, appreciative intelligence, and scholarly criticism which have distinguished the preceding vols. 


* Just ready, a New Edition, in two large 8vo, volumes, handsomely bound in cloth, 25s.; in tree calf, 37s. 6d. 


\ COMPENDIOUS HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE and of the 


English Language from the Norman Conquest. With numerous Specimens. By GEORGE L. CRAIK, LL.D, 


Crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 


A MANUAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, for the Use of Colleges and 


Schools. Selected from the Larger Work. By Professor CRAIK. Third Edition. 


Just published, beautifully printed, and handsomely bound in cloth, gilt, 3s. 6d. 
BEETHOVEN : a Memoir. By ELLIOTT GRAEME. With an Essay (Quasi 
Fantasia) “On the Hundredth Anniversary of his Birth,” and Remarks on the Pianoforte Sonatas, with Hints to 
Students. By Dr. FERDINAND HILLER, of Cologne. 


Just published, cloth and gold, bevelled boards, 21s. 
Uniform with and a Sequel to “ The Earth Delineated with Pen and Pencil.” 
WANDERINGS IN EVERY CLIME; or Voyages, Travels, and Adventures 
allround the World. Edited by W. F. AINSWORTH, F.R.G.S,, F.S.A., &c., and embellished with upwards 
of ‘I'wo Hundred Illustrations by the first Artists, including several from the master pencil of GUSTAVE 
DORE. 


Twentieth Thousand, square 8vo., printed on Toned Paper, elegant binding, 12s. 6d. ; morocco, 10. 18. 


MANY THOUGHTS OF MANY MINDS: being a Treasury of Reference, 
consisting of Selections from the Writings of the most celebrated Authors. Compiled and analytically arranged 
by HENRY SOUTHGATE. 

“The produce of years of research.”—Examiner. 
“The accumulation of treasures truly wonderful.”"—orning Herald, 
“This is a wondrous book.”—Daily News. 


New Volume. Griffin's Emerald Gems. 
Just ready, cloth and gold, 3s. 6d. ; morocco, 8s.; malachite, 10s. 6d. 

CAMPBELL’S PLEASURES OF HOPE, and other Poems. Including some 
Verses never before published With an Original Memoir by the Rev. CHARLES ROGERS, LL.D. Beautifully 
embellished with fine Portrait and several Steel Engravings. 

This day, complete, neat cloth, 2s. 6d. 

IUDIBRAS. By SAMUEL BUTLER. With Memoir and copious Explanatory 

Notes by ROBERT BELL, 
Cloth, gilt, 10s. 6d. 
uJ r ry . . 

THE BOOK OF DATES: a Treasury of Universal Reference from the Earliest 
Periods to the Present Time, arranged Chronologically and Alphabetically. 

In cloth, price 8s. 6d. Every Mother, particularly now when Small-pox and Scarlatina are so prevalent, 
should possess 


DR. SPENCER THOMSON’S BOOK ON DOMESTIC MEDICINE, as it 


fully describes the Symptoms and Mode of Treatment of these and other Diseases. 


Cheap Reeissue of “ Bell’s Poets,” in fortnightly vols. Just Published, neat cloth, 1s. 3d. 
? + ‘ oa y ‘ T T : why : 
BALLADS AND SONGS OF THE PEASANTRY OF ENGLAND. Taken 
down from Oral Recitation, and transcribed from private Manuscripts, rare Broadsides, and scarce Publications. 
By JAMES HENRY DIXON. Edited by ROBERT BELL. 


London: CHARLES GRIFFIN and Co., 10, Stationers’ Hall Court. 


a2 








Messrs, RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST 


PICTURES OF PARIS UNDER SIEGE AND CIVIL WAR. By an 


American LaDy. One Vol. 
ii ° A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 
THE MEMOIR OF JANE AUSTEN. Containing a Complete Tale, 


entitled “ Lady Susan.’’ Together with several Fragments of Jane Austen’s Writings never before published 
Crown 8vo., 68. . 


THE CAMPAIGN OF 1870-1. Reprinted, by permission, from the 


Times. In One Vol., large crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. 





OUR ADVENTURES DURING THE WAR OF 1870-1. By Two 


English Ladies—Emma Pearson and Louisa M‘Laucuun. Two Vols., crown 8vo. 


TRAVELS IN THE AIR: a Popular Account of Balloon Voyages and 


Ventures; with Recent Attempts td accomplish the Navigation of the Air, By J. GuarsHer, of the Royal 
Observatory, Greenwich. Second Edition. Royal 8vo., with 138 Illustrations 25s, 


“ All who are interested—and who is not?—in balloon adventure cannot do better than read Mr.Glaisher’s book.... 
It is adorned with excellent illustrations, representing many startling predicaments, magnificent cloud effects, &c. It 
is full of amusing anecdote ; and the book contains a happy mixture of science and popular writing, which, added to 
its opportune appearance, is sure to command success,”—7'imes. 


THREE YEARS’ SLAVERY IN PATAGONIA. By M. Gurynanp. 


Large crown 8vo., with Map, 10s. 6d. 


* “ A story of rare interest, worthy of a place beside fictions like ‘Robinson Crusoe,’ and true histories like those of 
Capt. Cook and Mungo Park.”—Ezaminer, 


THE BUILDERS OF BABEL. By Dr. M‘Caustanp, Author of 


“ Sermons in Stones,” “ Adam and the Adamite,” &c. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


THE RECOVERY OF JERUSALEM: an Account of the Recent 
Excavations and Discoveries in the Holy City. By Captain Wursox, R.E., and Captain Warren, R.E. With 
an Introductory Chapter by Dean Srantey. Third Thousand. Demy 8vo., with 50 Illustrations, 21s. 

“ The first great contribution made to the Christian world by the Palestine Fxploration Fund—a magnificent return 


for the money which they have received and expended. Almost every page tempts us to quotation.”—JNativna! 
Baptist. 





THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS, 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


DURNTON ABBEY. By T. A. Trottope, Author of “La Beata,” 


“The Garstangs,” &. Three Vols. 


ROOKSTONE. By the Author of “Wild as a Hawk,” “ Hester 


Kirton,” &c. Three Vols. 


THE LANDLORD OF “THE SUN.” By WitiiAm Gizzert, Author 


of “Shirley Hall Asylum,” “Martha,” &c, Three Vols, 


THE PEERLESS WIFE. By the Author of “A Trap to Catch a 


Sunbeam,” &c. Three Vols., crown 8vo. 


THE OUTBREAK OF THE GREAT FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


By MM. Erckmann-Cuarrran. Three Vols. crown 8vo. 
JUST A WOMAN. By Mrs. Ernoart, Author of “From Thistles— 
Grapes?” “Meg,” &c. Three Vols. 
ALSO, IN A FEW DAYS. 


A MAN OF THE PEOPLE. A Story of the Year 1848. By 


MM. ErckMann-CHaTRIAN. 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 








W. F. THOMAS and Co.’s 
a Sewing Machines 


ARE MANUFACTURED SPECIALLY FOR FAMILY USE. 


They hem, braid, bind, and quilt ; are very light to use, and are, as near as 
ote, NOISELESS. Their mechanism is 60 simple that purchasers can easily 
work them by referring to the instructions, 


To Work by Hand. . . o - « £3158 0 

On Stand, by Hand or Foot, £5 5s., £6 és., £8&£10 0 O 

~ Registered Machines, Spool or Shuttle, by Hand £4 4 0 
do. by Hand or Foot £510 0 

4,* AU Lock Stitch Work alike on both sides. Catalogues and Samples post free. 


ORIGINAL PATENTEES (1846). 
1 & 2, CHEAPSIDE, and REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


| “FACTS” FOR LADIES. Great Reduction in Prices, 


Lock-Stitch Sewing Machines, complete, from 5 Gns, 
SILENT LOCK-STITCH MACHINE, complete, 6 Gns. 


THE ALBERTA 


UNEQUALLED SILENT LOCK-STITCH FAMILY MACHINE 
With Ornamental Bronzed Stand, 6} Guineas. 


THE EXCELSIOR 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


This celebrated Machine is unrivalled for strength and beauty of stitch. 
Price 6 Guineas. 


HAND MACHINES IN GREAT VARIETY, from 35s. 
First-class Lock-Stitch, from Three Guineas. 
THE CLAREMONT, New (Shuttle), 4 Guineas. 
THE ALBERTA, Silent Lock-Stitch, in Handsome 
Casket complete, 5 Guineas. Lists free. 


WHIGHT & MANN, 
143, HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


MANUFACTORY—GIPPING WORKS, IPSWICH, 


THE ULSTER CROQUET SUITS 


FROM 


42s. » 63s. 


DESIGNED BY 


B. BENJAMIN, 
Merchant Tailor, 
72, PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 


ARE MADE TO ORDER FROM 


Scotch and West of England 
Tweeds, Cheviots, and Angolas 


In every variety of Pattern and Colour. 








V.B.—These Suits are equally adapted f 
Shooting, Cricketing, Boating, Fishin 
Touring, or the Sea Side, 
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AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


THE ILLUSTRATED 


INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 


WITH 63 ILLUSTRATIONS BY CRUIKSHANK, LEECH, AND 'TENNIEL. 
Crown 4to., elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges, 21s. 


I. The Library Edition. With all the Original 
Plates by Cruikshank and Leech. ‘Two vols., 8vo. 
248. 


III. The Popular Edition. 


12mo., gilt edges, 6s. 


With 3 Iustrations. 


RICHARD BENTLEY 


& SON, 


IV. The ‘ Victoria” 
red edges, 2s. 6d. 


V. The Jackdaw of Rheims. An Edition of this 
celebrated Legend in crown 4to., with 12 highly- 
coloured Illustrations, extra cloth, "gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


Edition. Foolscap 8vo., 





New Work by Mrs. EILOART. 


At all Libraries, in 3 vols., crown &vo, 


JUST A WOMAN. 


A NOVEL. 
y MRS. EILOART. 


Author of “ rom Thistles— Gr. ape 8 2 “ The Curate’s 
Discipline,” “ Meg,” Xc. 

“Christine Ruddfield is a very noble type of woman- 
hood. When we say that in this leading character the 
author has thoroughly succeeded, we might fairly add 
that this portrait alone would render the book worth 
reading. But it abounds also in other pictures drawn 
with no small degree of skill.’—Athenwum, 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 
Conpucrep By CITARLES DICKENS, Jey. 
On the 5th of July will be commenced, 


A NEW SERIAL STORY, 


ENTITLED 
CASTAWAY, 
By the Author of ‘‘BLACK SHEEP.” 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND also contains Short 
Stories and Articles of General Interest, 











RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street. 
New Scents, 2s. 6d. 
WOOD VIOLET. 


REIDENBACH 
‘6 QUEST.” (Quite new and registered.) 


L A B g A B, Sweet Scented Convolvulus,—Native of Arabia, 
NEW BOND STREET. 


alah: ORR GOLD MEDAL 
BAKING POWDER. — 


Has been awarded TWO GOLD MEDALS for its superiority over all others. 
Makes Delicious Bread, Plum Puddings, and all kinds of Pastry, light, sweet, and digestible. 
Sold everywhere in 1/., 2d., 4/., and 6d. packets, and 6d., 1s., 2s. 6d., and 5s. boxes. 


DINNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNES"* | 


for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, ane . 
erient for Delicate Constitutions, especially adapted for LADIES, CHLLDREN 


D & Co., 172, New Bond Street, London, and of 


RICHARD WACE 


+ TO ANNOUNCE THAT THEY ARE PREPARED TO SU] 


‘IES, ITALIAN 


\ND HOUSEHOLD STORES 
DESCRIPTION AT THE SAME PRICES 


VICE CO-OPERATIVE 
antages, that they do not require a Subscript! 
s on the day following the receipt of the 


FOREIGN WAREHOUSE :— 
‘ER STREET, PORTMAN § 


untry Orders receive immediate attention. 


157 be 
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Now ready, in Two Vols., crown 8vo., 21s, 


OUR ADVENTURES DURING the WAR of 1870-1. 


BY TWO ENGLISH LADIES, 


EMMA PEARSON and LOUISA MACLAUGHLIN. 
RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, W. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
1st. All communications for this Magazine must be addressed to the EDITOR of TEMPLE 
san, 8, New Burlington Street, London, W. 
2nd. To insure the return of articles that may prove ineligible, postage stamps must in 
every case accompany them, 
3rd. All MSS, must bear the author’s name and address, legibly written, and the MS. should 
be on one side of the paper only. 


Unless the above rules are complied with, the Editor will not return contributors’ rejected 
articles, 


LONDON: 
RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
NEW YORK: WILLMER AND ROGERS. 


The right of publishing translations of Articles in this Magazine is reserved, 








' TEMPLE BAR ADVERTISER, 


THE BEST MODERN COOKERY BOOKS. 


FRANCATELLI’S MODERN “COOK, Tw sill: Edition. 1,500 Recipes and Sixty 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo., 12s. 
“The ‘ magnum opus’ on which the author rests his reputation.” —-The Times. 


FRANCATELLI’S COOK’S GUIDE. Twenty-fifth Thousand. 1,000 Recipes and Forty 


Illustrations. Feap. 8vo., 5s. 





in The whole book has the merit of being exceedingly plain, and is an admirable manual for every Louschold.”— 
e Times. 


WHAT TO DO WITH THE COLD MUTTON. Feap. 8vo., 1s. 6d. 
EVERYBODY’S PUDDING BOOK. Feap. Svo., Is. 6d. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 








Sixteen Quarts of Blanc Mange, Custard 
Pudding Creams, Charlotte Russe, &c., can be made 
from a single packet of American “Ranp Sea Moss 
Fartne.” Its incomparable excellence and cheapness, 
the variety of Dishes to which it is applicable, and the 
simplicity of preparation, render it the most healthful, 
economical, convenient, and delicious food in the world, 
and an indispensable household requisite and necessity. 
For Infants’, Children’s, or Invalids’ food, its nourishing 
} and health-giving properties place it foremost and pre- 
=| ferable to all Corn-flours, Maizenas, Corn Starches, &c. 
§ In Shilling Packets of all Chemists and Grocers. Ranp 
Sea Moss Faring Co., 266, High Holborn, London. 








THE PLAIN: TRUTH ABOUT THE HAIR. 


Sere MAN, WOMAN, and CHILD wants a good Head of Hair. Nothing adorns and beau- 
tifies the human form like it, while few things are more unpleasant than thin, frizzly, 
faded, harsh dry hair covering the clothing with dandriff. If people will only use MRS, §., A. 
ALLEN’S WORLD’S HAIR PREPARATIONS they will have no trouble about their Hair, The 
Plain Truth is, that 40 years’ trial and experiment have proved MRS. ALLEN'’S Articles to be 
genuine, and the people have found it out. For Preserving, Restoring, and insuring a good 
Head of Hair, nothing has ever been found one half as effective and satisfactory as MRS, ALLEN’S 
WORLDS HAIR RESTORER and ZYLOBALSAMUM. The favourable effect is seen and felt at 
once. The ‘ RESTORER” never fails to bring the original youthful colour, gloss, and beauty of 
the Hair, and add new life and vigour to the roots, The ‘‘ ZYLOBALSAMUM” for Dressing the 
Hair imparts a gloss and vigorous appearance very beautiful to see; no dandriff can gather or 
stay where the Zylobalsamum is used, 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers everywhere. The Restorer, 6s.; the Zylobalsamum, 3s. 
in large Bottles. They are distinct and separate Preparations, and not at all necessary to be 
used together. Depot, 266, High Holborn, London. 
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This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit is the very 


CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 


in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more wholesome than the finest Cognac Brandy. 
Note the words 


“KINAHAN’S .LL. WHISKY” 
ON SEAL, LABEL, AND CORK. 
NEW WHOLESALE DEPOT, 


6a, Great Titchfield Street, Oxford Street, W. 
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“Good-bye, Sweetheart! 
A TALE IN THREE PARTS. 
By RHODA BROUGHTON, Avruor or “COMETH UP AS A FLOWER,” ETC. 


“Being so very wilful, you must go!” 


MORNING. 
“The sleepless Hours, who watch me as LT lie, 
Curtained with star-enwoven canopies 
From the broad moonlight of the sky, 
Fanning the busy dreams from my dim eyes, 
Waken me when their mother, the grey Dawn, 
Tells them that dreams and that the moon is gone.” 


Cuapter I. 
WHAT JEMIMA SAYS. 


A xmvaty June day: the hay-smell drowning all other smells in 
every land of Christendom: battling even with the ingeniously ill 
odours of this little drainless Breton town. People who suffer from 
hay-fever are sneezing and blowing their noses; all the world else ig 
opening its nostrils wide. The small salon of a small French boarding- 
house: a narrow room with a window at each end; and in this room 
we two sisters, the two Misses Herrick. 

live minutes ago, the mistress of the establishment entered and 
closed the persennes of one of our windows, to hinder the sun from 
abimer-ing the cretonne curtains, as she said. She was about to follow 
suit with the other, and only desisted on our eager and impassioned 
representations that not even a Breton sun can shine from all points of 
the compass at once. Through the one casement thus left us, Lenore 
is leaning out; Lenore, our youngest-born, the show one of our family. 
On her elbows she is leaning, looking idly into the little grass-grown 
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place, on which Malle. Leroux’s pension gives. Jemima—I am 
Jemima—is making a listless reconnoitre of the furniture. The little 
cheap prints on the walls, ‘La Religieuse défendue,’ ‘Le Guerrier 
pansé,’ ‘Napoleon I., Empereur des Francais; one long fern frond, 
and a single foxglove in a wineglass on the mantelshelf; bare cold 
parquet to the feet. Jemima is twenty-eight years of age, and very 
good-natured ; at least, so people say. I have often noticed that the 
eldest of many families are, physically speaking, failures. Jemima is, 
physically speaking, a failure. 

“ How one misses one’s five-o’clock tea,” says Lenore, looking back 
half over her shoulder to throw this and the succeeding remarks at 
me; “from ten-o’clock breakfast till six-o’clock dinner, what a dreary 
waste! How do you suppose the aborigines stave off the pangs of 
hunger, Jemima? Do they chew a quid of tobacco, or a piece of chalk, 
or what ?” 

I reply, laconically, “ Biscuits.” 

“Does not your soul yearn for one of those open tarts with fresh 
strawberries we saw yesterday at the patissier’s in the Rue de St. 
Malo? Mine does. I wish I had asked Frederic to bring me one.” 

“ And do you imagine,” ask I, sardonically, “that you have reduced 
that poor man to such a pitch of imbecility as to induce him to carry 
about jam-tarts in his coat-pocket for you ?” 

Lenore smiles: she has that very sweet smile which is, they say, 
the peculiar attribute of ill-tempered people. “I think,” she answers, 
“that he is not far from being on a level with Miss Armstrong’s lover, 
who allowed her to dress him up as a sheep, and lead him by a blue 
ribbon into a room full of company.” 

Lenore’s face is more round than oval; it is fresh as a bunch of 
roses gathered at sunrise—fresh, but not ruddy ; her nose, though not 
in the least retroussé, belongs rather to the family of upward than 
that of downward tending noses; her eyes are grey, as are the eyes of 
nine-tenths of the Anglo-Saxon race; large, though not with the owl?- 
fied largeness of a ‘ Book of Beauty,’ wherein each eye is double the 
Ke of the prim purse mouth ; in her two cheeks are two dimples that, 
when she is grave, one only suspects, but that, when she laughs or 
smiles, deepen into two little delicious pitfalls, to catch men’s souls at 
unawares in. 

“Tf Frederic were anybody but Frederic,” say I, sinking into an 
armchair, and pulling out my knitting—like most failures I’m fond of 
work—*“it would be considered rather risqué of us two innocents 
travelling about the Continent with a young man in our train, even 
though he is a clergyman.” 

“]f Frederic,” replies Lenore, contemptuously turning back to her 
contemplation of the place, and replacing her grey gingham elbows 
on the sill, “were to be caught in the most flagitious situation one 
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can imagine, that Simon Pure face of his would carry him triumphantly 
through. Who can connect the idea of immorality and spectacles ? 
Talk of an angel, and you hear the rustle of wings; I hear Frederick’s 
wings rustling through the Porte Saint Louis, and—oh! Jemima— 
Jemima, quick! come here !—who is it he has with him ?” 

I jump up, as bidden—I always do what Lenore bids me, though I 
have the advantage, or rather disadvantage, of her by ten years—and 
look out. “An Englishman, evidently,” I say, sagaciously, “by his 
beard ; nobody but Englishmen and oysters wear beards nowadays.” 

“Ts he going to bring him up here?” asks Lenore, craning her neck 
out to look round the balcony of the café next door, where, as usual, 
two fat men are smoking and drinking coffee. “No; I see him nodding ; 
he is saying good-bye; how tiresome!” (with an accent of disappoint- 
ment). 

“ You are as bad as the young lady in Nixon’s ‘ Cheshire Prophecy, ” 
say I, laughing: “‘ Mother, mother, I have seen a man!’” 

Frederic enters, alone, looking very hot in the rigorous black of a 
priestly coat that grazes his heel, and the rigorous black of a priestly 
waistcoat that almost salutes his chin. 

“Enter a pretty cockatoo!” cries my sister, with an insolent laugh, 
pointing the insult by indicating with her forefinger the curly flourish 
of fine fair hair that surmounts the young man’s forehead and blue 
spectacles. “ Pretty cockatoo !” 

“You should not make personal remarks, Miss Leonora,” answers 
Frederic, blushing. 

“My name is not ‘ Leonora,” retorts she, with a pout; “don't 
lengthen my two charming soft French syllables into that great 
long English mouthful, ‘ Leonora !’” 

But Frederic is deeply diving into a pocket in the hinder part of 
his raiment. Thence he diffidently draws a little bonbonni¢re. 

“T have brought you some chocolate, Miss Lenore ; that—that is why 
I called to-day. I—TI think I once heard you say that you liked it.” 

“My dear cockatoo, I hate the sight of it!” replies she gravely, 
with the utter and unconscious ingratitude of a spoiled child. “TI ate 
it every day and at every confectioner’s in Rouen last week. Now, if 
it had been a strawberry tart—open fresh strawberries ; but it is not 
—give it to Jemima.” 

“Never mind her, Mr. West,” say I, it being my pleasing life-task 
to mend the breaches made by Lenore in her adorers’ feelings—I 
never having any breaches of my own to mend—“ never mind her. 
But tell us who your new friend is ; we have been on the qui vive ever 
since we saw you parting so tenderly under the arch.” 

“Do you mean the man that came with me to-day as far as the 
Porte ?” asks Frederic, who has sat down upon the music-stool, and is 


turning slowly round and round, in order to be able to follow with his 
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spectacles Lenore into whatever part of the little room her measured 
walk may take her. 

“ But indeed he is no friend of mine,” he adds, uneasily—* no friend 
at all; a mere acquaintance—a college acquaintance.” 

“What is his name?” inquire I, nibbling a stick of Lenore’s 
despised chocolate, and asking the question more for the sake of 
something to say than from any particular interest in the subject. 

“Le Mesurier.” 

“Hem! a good name, isn’t it? And what is he doing here ?” 

“ He is making a walking tour through Brittany with a friend; the 
friend has gone for two or three days to stay at the Marquis de 
Roubillon’s chateau near Dol, and Le Mesurier is to wait for him here.” 

“ Where is he staying at ?” 

“The Hotel de la Poste.” 

“ And why did not you bring him up here with you, pray?” asks 
Lenore, joining in the conversation, and throwing herself indolently 
on the little hard horsehair sofa as she speaks. 

“Because he would not come,” answers Frederic quickly, and I 
think I detect a grain of malicious triumph in his voice. 

Lenore reddens. “I daresay you never gave him the chance.” 

“On the contrary, I said to him, ‘I am going to make a call on 
some ladies at Mdlle. Leroux’s pension; will you come too? Ido 
not doubt that they would be very happy to make your acquaintance.’ 
And he said—stay, let me think, I know he worded it very strongly— 
‘Good God! No! one has enough of women in England.’” 

“Interesting misogynist!” says Lenore, ironically. “What a 
sweet—whata holy task it would be to bring him to a healthier frame 
of mind !” 

“TJ don’t really think he would suit you, Miss Lenore,” says Frederic 
nervously, making the music-stool squeak painfully, as he fidgets 
upon it; “he has a way of saying more coolly impertinent things to 
ladies, in a quiet way, than any man I ever came across.” 

Lenore jumps up into a sitting posture, and a mischievous torment- 
ing look flashes into her laughing grey eyes. 

“ My dear Frederic! how you exciteme! After hearing nothing but 
how charming I am, from you and such as you, how refreshing to be 
told impertinent plain truths, in a quiet way too—I like the quiet way ; 
there’s something sly and contraband about it—by a handsome woman- 
hater (I’m sure he must be handsome) in a reddish beard !” 

“He is a man of anything but a good character,” says Frederic, 
lowering his voice, asif the subject he was broaching were one not fit 
for ladies’ ears—“ at least, he was not at Oxford.” 

Lenore springs to her feet. 


“Frederic !” she says impressively, “you have decided me: I will 
see him!” 
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“ T don’t quite see how, Lenore,” say I, still nibbling. ““ Magnificently 
as you always affect to despise the shackles of conventionality, you 
can hardly force your acquaintance upon a poor man who has 
distinctly declined it.” 

Lenore’s two hands are clasped behind her back, as she stands 
before us. Suddenly she stretches out one of them to Frederic. 

“T don’t care,” she says, with a little emphatic stamp; “I bet you 
half-a-crown that before nightfall I have seen him !” 

“ You know I never bet, Miss Lenore.” 

“Oh no! of course not,” drawing herself up very stiffly, and 
affecting to button a high double-breasted waistcoat ; “sacred calling 
—injurious example to flock, &e., &e.” 

“ Never mind her,” say I, recurring to my usual formula of sooth- 
ing. “Don’t you know that ever since that unlucky attack of croup 
she had when she was a child, when the doctor said she was not to be 
contradicted, and was to do whatever she liked, that Lenore has never 
been fit to speak to ?” 

“If you see Le Mesurier,” says Frederic, not heeding my blandish- 
ments, and getting rather pink with exasperation, “it will be against 
his will.” 

“Very likely, but I shall see him !” 

“ He is always bored by the society of respectable women ; he never 
makes any secret of it.” 

“What an uncharitable inuendo for a clergyman to make! Every 
amiable trait you mention heightens my interest in him! Well, I 
shall see him !” 

“ Good-bye, Miss Herrick,” cries Frederic, vaulting off his stool 
(which at parting gives one last worst valedictory squeak) and picking 
up his soft dumpling hat—* good-bye, Miss Lenore !” 

“‘ Good-bye, sweetheart, good-bye !” replies Lenore, rhetorically. “If 
you are going to the Hotel de la Poste—do not, however, put yourself 
out of the way on my account—but if you are going there, you may 
tell our mutual friend to expect me about four.” 

Two minutes later the front-door closes on Mr. West, and I hear my 
sister running downstairs, and calling “ Stéphanie—Stéphanie !” at 
the top of her fresh gay voice. Stéphanie is the Breton femme de 
chambre. 


Cuarrer II. 


WHAT THE AUTHOR SAYS. 


Leyonr’s Beproom: over the papered walls, a design of blue pea-flowers 
and giant asters, straggling quaintly, yet prettily ; a small bed in a little 
recess curtained off; a washhand-basin as big as a broth-bowl, and a 
ewer as big as a cream-jug; a minute dim looking-glass, hung exactly 
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where it is impossible to get anything more than a suggestion of one’s 
own face in it. Before this glass two women are standing, Lenore 
and Stéphanie; the first is looking at herself; the second is looking 
at the first. Lenore is no longer an English lady; she is a Breton 
peasant. Her waist is girt about with a heavy black woollen petticoat, 
gathered into so many great folds at the back and sides, as to make her 
look as wide-hipped as the weather-beaten countrywoman beside her ; 
a gay little purple shawl, handkerchief pinned over her broad chest. 
Lenore is a fine woman, not a chicken-breasted pretty slip of a girl ; 
and on her head (from which the chignon has disappeared) she is 
struggling with dubious success to arrange a head-dress similar to that 
worn by her companion. 

“Oh, que Mademoiselle est adroite!” cries the latter, with the 
awful mendacity of a Frenchwoman, when any contest between truth 
and civility is concerned; standing, with her hands on the broad hips 
that nature or her petticoat plaits have given her, looking on. 

“Mademoiselle is not adrotte at all,” cries Lenore impatiently, 
recklessly mingling together the Gothic and Anglo-Saxon tongues. 
“* Aw contraire, she is very maladroite ; coiffez-mot, Stéphanie, je vous 
en prie,” sitting down on a chair, and letting her handsome awkward 
hands fall idle into her lap. 

A Breton cap off is one thing—it is merely a straight piece of 
well-stiffened muslin or net; on, it is quite a different matter. 
Stéphanie having, for the space of about two minutes, arranged and 
pinned and tied, bursts into a cascade of shrill French laughter. 

“ Mon Diew! but Mademoiselle has a droll air! Mademoiselle will 
pardon her; but, Dame, it makes one pdmer de rire.” 

Lenore rises, and putting her face close to the dark mirror, with 
its disfiguring side-lights, surveys her changed countenance with eager 
solemnity. A little border of nut-brown hair, emerging from the crisp 
white muslin ; the broad stiff lappets, turned up and back, and secured 
with a pin on the crown, making a huge loop at each side of the head. 
Why describe what every one knows—that most piquant of headgears 
that the wise Breton peasantry have not yet abandoned in favour of 
the mock lace and tawdry cheap flowers of our own lower orders ? 

“ Je suis belle, n’est ce pas ?” she asks, a little doubtfully, peeping 
over her own shoulder at the grave round beauty of her anxious peach 
face. 

“Oh, Mademoiselle est belle a ravir; ¢a va i merveille ; on ne peut 
mieux,” etc., ete. 

* But my hands are too white,” breaks in Lenore, stemming the 
torrent of encomium. “ What will you sell me your nice red fingers 
for half-an-hour for? Except on the stage, too, I suppose a peasant- 
woman does not wear rings” (slipping them off on the washhand- 
stand—dressing-table there is none). “ Well” (witha parting glance), 
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“T think Iam unrecognisable, am I not, Stéphanie? I should not 
know myself if I met myself in a shop-window.” 

As she passes the salon-door, Lenore peeps in. “Do you know 
me, Jemima?” Jemima gives a great start, and her knitting rolls 
down unheeded on the parquet : 

“Why, Lenore, child, what have you been doing to yourself ? 
What a fright you look! Where are you going ?” 

“To the Hotel de la Poste,” answers Lenore, shutting the door 
briskly, and running downstairs very quickly to avoid questions or 
remonstrances. 

It is but a five minutes’ walk from Mademoseille Leroux’s to the Hotel 
de la Poste; but in five minutes there is plenty of time for courage to 
ooze out at fingers’ ends. Lenore’s feet, which at first, despite her 
heavy peasant boots, bore her along quickly enough, subside into a 
very lagging walk. Her bravery is considerably cooled by the time 
she reaches her destination. An old shabby diligence is standing in 
the street ; on a bench, beside the hotel-door, three men in blue blouses 
are sitting drinking cider ; in the doorway, a disengaged garcon, with 
a napkin under his arm. 

“Est ce que c’est ici Hotel de la Poste?” asks Lenore, almost 
timidly, her question being rendered rather superfluous by the fact of 
the hotel bearing its name in yard-long letters on its front. 

“Oui, Madame. Madame est Anglaise?’ with a surprised glance 
at her dress. 

“Yes, Madame is English. Is there much company here now 

“ (a commence, Madame.” 

“ Are there any of my compatriots staying here ?” 

“There are several, Madame—a crowd, in fact.” 

“Did any of them arrive to-day ?” 

“'Two English messieurs arrived by the vocture from Caulnes, If 
Madame wishes she can see their malles, qu'on va monter,” pointing 
inwards to a heap of portmanteaux and hat-boxes. Madame enters 
and inspects them. 

“ And where is ¢his monsieur ?” she asks, pointing with her finger 
to a small and rather battered portmanteau, bearing the name of 
* Paul Le Mesurier, Esq.,” in large white letters upon it. 

“That monsieur is in the salle: he has commanded some cognic 
and a siphon.” 

As he speaks a second garcon emerges from the unseen, bearing a 
small tray with the identical refreshments indicated upon it. By a 
sudden impulse Lenore runs forward to meet him. 

“ Would it be permitted,” she asks, colouring furiously, “for her to 
take that into the salle ?” 

“ Mais oui, Madame, si ca vous convient.” 

They both stare at her ; one laughs. If she had been by herself, now 
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at this last moment, she would have set down the tray and fled ; but 
retreat is cut off by the first garcon politely throwing open the salle 
door. With trembling knees, and a galloping heart, Miss Lenore enters. 

A long room, and long table laid for any number of people ; bottles 
of vin ordinaire, napkins, covered dishes full of emptiness, toothpick 
stands, pots of mangey hydrangeas and geraniums down the middle ; 
a little clergyman with falling shoulders that would not have disgraced 
i Woman or a champagne bottle—Frederic in fact — studying an 
Indicateur in one of the windows; another gentleman at the table, 
with the back of his head and a suspicion of a lion-coloured beard, 
emerging from the sheets of Galignant. 

As noiselessly as her great clodhopping boots will permit, Miss 
Herrick approaches the latter and deposits his cognac at his elbow. 
But in so doing her hand trembles so much that she knocks down a 
fork and spoon, which fall with a clink on the floor. As she stoops to 
pick them up, and as he lifts his eyes, rather irritated at the noise, 
their glances meet. In Lenore’s there is a mixture of expressions: 
shame, defiance, and above all, and before all, disappointment ; for, after 
all, this interesting woman-hating vowd is not handsome: by no one but 
the mother who bore him could he ever have been thought even good- 
looking. In the stranger’s look there is nothing but extreme surprise 
—nay, astonishment. Glad, despite herself, to have got off so cheaply, 
Lenore is beating a hasty retreat, when Le Mesurier’s voice overtakes 
her. 

“T say! Marie! Julie! Manon! Hi! What the deuce is thie 
French for ‘Hi’? Call her back, West! Ihave tried all the names I 
know; they are generally all Maries, but she wont answer to that.” 

“Do you want anything?” asks Frederic, looking up innocently 
from his Indicateur with that beamingly benevolent look that 
spectacles always give. But his friend, excited by the pursuit of a 
pretty face, has precipitated himself towards the door, which is left 
ajar;and passing quickly through it finds himself face to face with the 
object of his search, who, not having had presence of mind to take 
refuge in flight, is standing there with her empty tray—red, guilty, 
and beautiful. 

“West! West! What's the French for ‘ What is your name?’ Do 
they grow them like this here? Because, if so, we had better import a 
few. Comment vous appellez-vous, ina chere ?” trying to take her hand. 

“What do you mean ?” cries the girl, in very good English, snatch- 
ing it away, totally forgetting her assumed character, and looking 
daggers at the insolent wretch who has dared to call her “ Ma chere.” 

“Are you English?” asks Le Mesurier, aghast, recoiling a step 
or two, and his mouth opening in horror as the thought of the ad- 
miring familiarities he has just been giving utterance to dart across 
his brain. 
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At the sound—hardly credited—of a too well-known voice, Mr. 
West has thrown down his Indicatewr, and come running to the 
scene of action. 


“ Miss Lenore!” 

She looks up at him—a dare-devil light in her eyes—resolute, now 
that the dénouement has come, to brave it out. 

“ Did Monsieur call ?” 

‘Miss Lenore, are you mad?” 

She stretches out her hand to him: “Who was right? I have 
won my half-crown; pay it me!” 

Le Mesurier turns from one to the other in blank astonishment: “ I 
say, West, what is it all about? what is the joke?” 

“ You had better ask this lady.” 

“There is no joke, none,” says the girl, looking at him hardily, but 
growing crimson. “I came here to see you. I put on this dress to 
avoid being recognised; I have failed, that is all.” 

“To see me! Iam sure [am immensely flattered ” (looking exces- 
sively surprised, and biting his lips hard to repressa broad smile) ; 
“but are you sure that you are not mistaking me for some one else ?” 

“It was not that I cared in the least to see you,” she says, frowning, 
and tears of shame rushing to her eyes. 

“ Of course not! of course not!” bowing. 

“But when I say that I will do a thing, however foolish, I always 
do it.” 

“An excellent rule to go through life with,” replies he gravely, 
still fighting with a laugh; “but there are difficulties sometimes in 
the way of putting it into practice, are not there ?” 

“Miss Lenore, Miss Lenore,” says Frederic, the veins in his fore- 
head swelling, and all his little pink features working with nervous 
vexation, “ will you allow me to see you home? If we walk very fast 
—it is not an hour when there are many people about—perhaps you 
will not be recognised.” 

“T don’t in the least care if I am recognised,” answers Lenore, 
stoutly. “I have done nothing to be ashamed of.” 

As she passes out Le Mesurier holds open the door and bows for- 
mally and solemnly; and through the Place Duguesclin and the 
Fossé, Miss Herrick carries the recollection of a rather ugly tanned 
face, in which she conjectures the contempt that does not appear— 
carries away with her also the pleasant consciousness of having made 
an utter and unladylike fool of herself without the poor consolation of 
having done it amusingly. 

“Girl of the Period!” says Paul to himself, thrusting his hands 
into his coat-pockets as he watches her departure through the lowered 
venetian blinds. “ After all, the Saturday does not overcolour. From 
all such ‘Good Lord deliver us !’” 
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Cuaprer III. 
WHAT JEMIMA SAYS. 


Av our pension we dine at six; it is a small and select establishment ; 
at present it contains only two families—la famille Lange, and lu 
famille Erreeck. We are la fumille Erreeck. La famille Lange is 
French, as may be imagined from its name. It consists of a mother, 
son, and daughter. The mother is a handsome black-haired widow, 
mourning jovially for the four-months-dead M. Lange, in uncovered: 
head and huge jet rosary. Madlle. Péroline deplores her papa, in 
white muslin, lilac ribbons, and a wonderful mop of little frizzed curls 
and rolls. M. César is a youth with an eyeglass, which is for ever 
dropping out of his right eye—a youth tall of stature, and spotted like 
the pard. We are all dining together as sociably as their total igno- 
rance of our tongue, and our very partial acquaintance with theirs, 
will permit. Through the open window, in the still yellow evening, 
we hear plainly the clump of sabots in the place, the voices—as often 
as not English or Irish, for Dinan, as is well known, swarms with 
both—of the passers-by. 

There are but few disadvantageous circumstances in this world that 
have not also their advantageous side; and the fact of our being the 
only people in the house that understand the English tongue enables 
my sister and me to impart our opinions concerning the company 
and the viands to each other with a freedom which, to a stranger 
entering unacquainted with the posture of affairs, would seem start- 
lingly candid. 

“T wish they would let us have our potatoes with our bifteck, as 
they call it, instead of afterwards and separate, as a side-dish,” say |, 
grumblingly, being hopelessly John-Bullish in my culinary tastes. 

“Look at this nasty fellow!” rejoins Lenore, with a disgusted 
intonation, directing my attention to her neighbour, M. César, who, 
with his napkin tucked under his chin, is holding the bone of his 
mutton cutlet in his hand, and gnawing it. “Do you suppose, Mima, 
that French gentlemen worry their food in such a cannibalish fashion, 
or is it a manner and custom confined to bourgeois like these ?” 

My reply is strangled in its birth by the unconscious Madame Lange, 
who, interrupting for a moment her succulent employment of chasing 
the gravy round her tilted plate with a crust, inquires, with some 
volubility, whether ‘ Mademoiselle has made a promenade to-day? 
Doubtlessly Mademoiselle has already visited Fontaine des Eaux, and 
Lehon, and the Saint Esprit—an object, in fact, truly remarkable ?” 

My French never was my strong point, even in school-days; and 
the waste of many immense years that have elapsed since my education 
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was completed has not tended to make it stronger. I answer slowly, 
“* Non—pas—aujourd hui—tr¢s—chaud ;” and look piteously across 
to my junior for succour. But Lenore is still disdainfully eyeing the 
innocent M. César and his mutton-bone. 

“ Mademoiselle is right; there has been a chaleur épouvantable ; in 
truth, she herself has been ¢rds-souffrante all day ; she has had mal aw 
ceewr. My children, however, César and Pécroline, have been to play 
at the croquet, with the Demoiselles Smeet and the Demoiselles 
Ammeelton. C sar loves the croquet; is it not so, my friend ?” 

“ Mais out, Maman.” 

I try to say in French that croquet is the best game that ever was. 
invented for bringing the two sexes together—a trite and pedantic 
remark at best—and, failing to make myself understood, relapse into 
silence, feeling rather small, and resolving henceforth for evermore to 
cleave to the vulgar tongue. Lenore laughs malignantly, but does 
not help me. M. César, having eaten a huge strawberry mash, and 
more white-heart cherries than the rest of the company put together, 
pushes back his chair, and requests to be permitted to retire to make 
his toilette for a promenade @ cheval. 

On the occasion of M. César’s making a promenade « cheval we are 
all expected to group ourselves at the salon windows to watch him, as, 
in lavender gloves and cream-coloured trousers, he caracoles a little, a 
very little—for M. César knows that discretion is the better part of 
valour—under our admiring eyes. His mamma meanwhile is wont to 
retire into a corner of the room, cover her face with her handkerchief, 
and ery. 

As he passes by her now she catches his hand : “ Great God! César, 
take care that that wicked animal does not overturn thee !” 

“Fear not, mamma,” replies César, doughtily ; “ I will be careful.” 

“Imagine an Englishman contemplating the possibility of parting 
company with his horse while ambling along the King’s highway !” 
says Lenore, scornfully. “Hush!” (with heightened colour and 
brightened eyes), “is not that the hall-door bell ?” 

She runs to the window and looks out. 

“It is Frederic, of course, isn’t it?” I ask, finishing my last 
cherry. 

“Yes,” 

“ Anybody with him ?” 

“ Anybody with him! Of course not ! Who should there be ?” replies 
my sister tartly, from which, being a person of very superior intelli- 
gence, I conclude that Lenore expected somebody. We go up to the 
salon to receive our guest, and Lenore, contrary to her usual custom, 
runs to meet him with outstretched hand, and without any of her 
usual insults to his hair, his gait, or his physique generally. 
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“Well, Frederic!” she cries, eagerly, and, as it seems to me, 
expectantly. 

“Well, Miss Lenore!” replies Frederic, growing purple to the 
ears, as he always does when his idol flings him a brace of careless 
words. 

“Don't say ‘ Well, Miss Lenore!” retorts my sister, angrily—“ it 
does irritate one so. Have you nothing to say ?—nothing to tell me ?” 

“Nothing to tell you?” echoes Frederic, bewildered, and again 
lapsing into his former offence. ‘‘ Why, it is such a very short time 
since we parted, that it is not likely I can have very much to relate.” 

Lenore turns away with an ill-tempered movement of head and 
shoulder, and, walking to the window, looks out. M. C2sar is kissing 
his lavender gloves repeatedly. Madame Lange is screaming out 
shrill cautions to her son, not to be too audacious. Mdlle. Léroux— 
an adorable old creature, in yellow cap and luxuriant grey beard—is 
waving her pocket-handkerchief, and crying, “ Au revoir! M. César, 
au revoir!” Lenore does not appear to perceive any of them. 

“T suppose,” says Mr. West, addressing me, but glancing timidly 
towards the window, “ that you have heard of Miss Lenore’s—adven- 
ture? I am really in hopes that we shall be able to keep it quite 
quiet—quite quiet. Le Mesurier fortunately knows no one here, and 
we luckily met no one but Mr. Stevens on our way home, and I don’t 
think he saw us.” 

“Tf he did see us,” says my sister, turning round her face again, 
ornamented with a rather grim smile, “I would not give much for 
your character in Dinan by to-morrow, Frederic. You will be afjché 
all over the town as having been parading about, in broad daylight, 
arm-in-arm with a bonne. I asked you to give me your arm on 
purpose. Do you know, Mima” (beginning to laugh), ‘ we came toddling 
along so affectionately, like a pair of cits out on a Sunday afternoon ?” 

“You forget that I saw you coming through the Porte,” reply I, 
with severity ; “and indeed, Lenore, when next you take it into your 
head to play a practical joke, I sincerely hope that it may be a more 
amusing and less unladylike one.” 

“Why did you tell us your friend was handsome?” asks Lenore, 
abruptly, without paying the slightest attention to me. 

“TJ did not say so, Miss Leonora ; you said so yourself !” 

“ I said so myself ! Why, how could I? I had seen nothing but the 
back of his neck.” 

“You said you were sure he must be handsome.” 

“ Well, the wisest of us are liable to error,” replies my sister, lean- 
ing her folded arms on the back of my chair, and gazing calmly over 
my head at Mr. West. “In that case I certainly erred egregiously : 
he is hideous—laid a faire peur, as Malle. Péroline humorously 
remarked of you the other day.” 
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“Tn that case, Miss Leonora,” replies Frederic, worked up into 
something like spirit, as I am glad to perceive, by her rudeness, 
“there does not seem to be very much love lost between you !” 

Lenore blushes angrily. ‘“ Has he been expressing his disappro- 
bation of me to you ?” she asks quickly. “Is it the last new thing in 
manners to abuse people to their most intimate friends? If so, com- 
mend me to the manneriess sans-culottes.” 

“TI wish you would not get into the habit, Lenore, of larding your 
conversation with French phrases: it reminds me so much of the 
Journal des Demoiselles.” 

This I say in the weak effort to turn the conversation into a new 
channel : meanwhile I endeavour to signal “ Danger!” to Mr. West, 
cough, and wave the white flag; but as he is not looking at or think- 
ing of me, it is all in vain. 

“T don’t think he had any idea that I was so much atta—, so 
intimate, I mean, with you and Miss Jemima, as I am,” replies 
Frederic, earnestly. ‘Indeed, Miss Lenore, I must do him that 
justice.” 

“ Who cares whether he has justice done him or not ?” cries Lenore 
impatiently. ‘ What did he say? what did he say ?” 

“Tt really would not at all amuse you, Miss Lenore,” (nervously 
kneading his soft hat); “on the contrary, I am afraid it would make 
you very angry.” 

“You may as well tell me at once,” says my sister, composedly sit- 
ting down on an armchair and folding her hands in her lap, “ because 
you shall never leave this room alive if you don’t!” 

“Well, since you insist upon it—please, Miss Jemima” (turning 
piteously to me), “ please, Miss Jemima, bear witness that it is not 
my fault—that Miss Lenore has brought it on herself—he said (I 
daresay he did not mean it) that—that—he could not have believed 
that any English lady could have lowered herself to such an extent as 
to do such a thing!” _ 

The blush on Lenore’s face grows painful—spreads even to her soft 
creamy throat. 

“Oh, indeed! Anything more?” 

“He said,” pursues Frederic, deceived by the apparent quictness 
with which his hearer takes the unflattering comments made upon 
her, “ that if he had ever caught his sister playing such a trick, he 
would never have spoken to her again as long as she lived.” 

“Oh, indeed! what a loss for her! Anything more ?” 

“He said he did not doubt that you were very good fun, if one 
went in for that sort of thing, but that you were not his style.” 

“Not his style! am I not?” cries Lenore, rising suddenly from her 
chair, quivering from head to foot with passion; “and what is his 
style, pray ? Whatever it is, thank God that I am not like it. Frederic, 
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I wonder that you are not ashamed to insult me by repeating such 
speeches! Jemima” (turning eagerly to me), “ you can have no con- 
ception how ugly he is; I only wish you could see him. Little eyes 
like a pig’s, and a huge nose, and such a villainous expression! What 
a fool | am to care what he says! I don’t care—it amuses me im- 
mensely—ha, ha! Wretch! I wish he was dead.” 

And to prove how little she cares, she bursts into a tempest of tears, 
rushes out of the room, and bangs the guiltless door behind her. 

“There, Mr. West,” say I, not without a certain sombre triumph, 
“ perhaps you will pay some attention to me next time.” And I rise 
with dignity, and shaking out my brown-holland tail, prepare to follow 
and comfort my afilicted relative. As I reach the door I canon against 
Madame Lange. 

“ Péroline, Péroline! where art thou, dear friend? Come and try 
thy new body. Pardon, Mademoiselle, a thousand pardons !” 


Cuarter LY. 
WHAT LENORE SAYS. 


“To the day of my death I shall always hate Stéphanie !” says Lenore 
lamentably, sitting leaning her elbows on the little round table in 
the middle of her bedroom, having broken off suddenly in the writing 
of a letter, to thrust her hands in among her crisp untidy hair, and 
ceive way to a fit of angry despondence. “If I had not seen her going 
clacking about the house in that linsey petticoat and that vile cap” 
(nodding her head to where the unlucky garments are lying on her 
bed), “it never would have entered my head to make a mountebank 
of myself.” 

“Tf I were you,” I reply severely, in answer to this jeremiad, “I 
should buy the whole suit from her, lay it up by me, and look at it 
whenever I next felt inclined to make a fool of myself.” 

“Tt would not do badly for a fancy ball,” says Lenore, with a 
sudden change of tone, from the lachrymose to the lively, rising briskly 
from her chair, and walking towards the bed; “much more piquant 
than the everlasting Fires and Waters, Nights and Days, Louis Qua- 
torzes, and Marie Stuarts, that one is so sick of ; I never yet knew a 
very ugly woman go to a fancy ball that she did not go as Mary 
Queen of Scots.” An austere silence on my part. “I have a good 
mind to try” (with considerable cheerfulness of tone). “I must get 
Stéphanie to give me lessons in the art of arranging the cap. Let 
me see; how did it go? It looked quite simple.” Still silence on my 
part. “One thing is certain, one would be quite unique; one would 
not run the risk of meeting one’s double.” 

“JT should not have thought,” say I, stiffly, unwilling that the 
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wholesome lesson my sister has learned should so soon be forgotten— 
“T should not have thought that your associations with that costume 
were so pleasant that you would be in any hurry to put it on again.” 

She covers her face with her hands: “ How brutal of you to remind 
me of it, just when I had succeeded in diverting my thoughts from it 
fora moment!” I say nothing. “You know, Jemima, I had meant 
it to be just a spirited little freak; and it all fell so flat, so tame. 
Pah! it is a thing that one could not think of without blushing, if 
one were in a dark room by one’s self, with the shutters shut.” 

“T should think not.” 

“Shall I ever forget,’ cries Lenore, drawing away her hands from 
her crimson face, and clasping them together—“shall I ever forget 
my feelings, as Frederic and I sneaked out together, with our tails 
between our legs, and he held open the door so ceremoniously for us ? 
If he had had any good feeling he would have laughed, would not 
he, Mima ? If he had not been a monster he would have tried to look 
as if he thought it a good joke, but he did not; he was as grave—as 
grave as I am now, which is putting it as strongly as I possibly 
can. 

“Frederic told you that he hated respectable women,” say I, 
gravely; “so that his want of cordiality was, at least, an indirect 
compliment.” She stands with her eyes moodily downcast, but does 
not answer. ‘“‘ He evidently thought you respectable,” I said cheer- 


fully—* evidently ; that, at least, is a comfort, is not it? I don’t see 
how he found it out ; it must have been intuition.” 
Neither does this thrust move her to speech. I begin a fresh 
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sentence: “ Frederic said 

“Frederic!” interrupts Lenore, impatiently stamping, and relieved at 
having found another object beside herself to vent her rageon. “ Little 
Marplot! If he had never been born, or if he had not been there, or 
if he had had sense enough to hold his tongue, it would have all gone 
off well enough, as I meant it. I should have seen Mr. Le Mesurier— 
not, heaven knows” (with great contempt), “that he is the least worth 
seeing—and he——” She pauses. 

“Well, what about him ?” 

She draws in her breath, and her eyes flash spitefully: “If a wish 
could have killed him at that moment, as he stood there bowing and 
sneering, and saying that he was afraid there must be some mistake 
—he knew as well as I did that there was no mistake—he would have 
been as dead as a doornail now!” She stops, breathes hard, and 
clenches, and again unclenches, her hand. “‘ I’m sure I’m immensely 
flattered. What is the joke, West? An excellent plan, no doubt.’ ” 

I hear her muttering over to herself these, as I conjecture, frag- 
mentary speeches of her new acquaintance, while her cheeks grow ever 
more and more hotly red. 
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“Console yourself,” I say, with vicarious philosophy. ‘TI imagine 
that he did not hear your name; you were so thoroughly disguised by 
your dress that he probably would not recognise you if he met you; 
and the world is wide—we shall hardly be so unlucky as to happen 
upon him again.” 

“ Do you think not ?” answers Lenore, with hardly so much exhilara- 
tion of tone as might have been expected. ‘I don’t know about 
that. Brittany is not so very large, and everybody goes to see the 
same places. His route will be pretty sure to be the same as ours— 
Morlaix, Quimper, Auray.” 

“We must hope to be either a few days before or a few days behind 
him at each place. There is no use in anticipating evils.” A rather 
demurring silence. ‘Our great difficulty,” I continue, cheerfully, 
“will be to avoid him as long as he remains here; but we must find 
out from Frederic every day in which direction he means to walk or 
drive, and take care to walk or drive in the opposite one.” 

“T shall do nothing of the kind,” cries Lenore, quickly. “ You 
may please yourself. One’s life would not be worth having if it were 
spent in dodging a person about a tiny place like this. As to meeting 
or not meeting, we must trust to chance; and, for my part, I should 
rather enjoy it than otherwise.” 

“Tn that case,” reply I, sarcastically, “I would call again at the 
Hotel de la Poste. Next time I would go asa garcon; it would be 
still more spirited.” 

“ He could not have looked more scandalised than he did even if I 
had,” replies Lenore, bursting into a short vexed laugh. “ After all” 
—brightening up a littlk—“when I think of the things I might 
have done, and did not, the enormity of the thing I did dwindles sur- 
prisingly.” I shake my head dissentingly. “I only wish I could 
have the chance of letting him know how direly disappointed I was 
in him,” says Lenore viciously. “I wonder shall I ever ?” 

“T sincerely hope not.” 

“Tf I do you may be sure I will not lose it,” she says, with an 
angry emphasis. “I know nothing that would give me such pure, 
such lively pleasure.” 

This is on the day following Lenore’s escapade. In the evening ol 
Mademoiselle Léroux gives a little party, according to her lights. When 
we enter the sa/on, about half-past seven, we find most of the company 
already assembled. The piano is open (it is generally locked), and Made- 
moiselle Péroline, with her hair newly frizzed, and her muslin flounces 
mightily gauffered, is executing a surprising fantasia, wherein the air 
loses itself perpetually in variations that seem to have nothing to say 
to it, and reappears anon, when least expected, like a train out of the 
Box Tunnel. Mademoiselle Léroux, ina fresh burst of yellow ribbons, 
is in the act of shutting the one open window. A youth with an 
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unearthlily deep voice, in bright purple kid gloves and a vivid green 
tie, is turning over the leaves for Péroline. Jtound the table are 
sitting five young girls, sisters—English, ctrtainly; insolvent, pro- 
bably. ‘They are of the usual type of British dowdy—red cheeks, 
hearty laughs, big flat waists. Among them —Jack among the 
Maids—sits M. César; his eyeglass is in his eye, and a piece of 
tapestry-work in his hand; an English couple, and a French gentle- 
man in drab thread gloves, whose name never transpires, complete the 
gathering. Lenore, whom I have had great difficulty in inducing to 
appear at all—Lenore, who, if she is in a company not congenial to her, 
or if she has nothing to say, maintains that absolute silence which is 
unluckily tabooed in society—throws herself, after the first salutations 
and presentations have been gone through, into a corner of the sofa, 
and keeps her head.bent dumbly over her work. I draw a chair next 
to M. César and the moderator lamp, and ask him halting and un- 
grammatical French questions about his Berlin-wools. The fantasia 
comes to an end. 

“Are you fond of music, M. César?” I ask, having exhausted the 
subject of the wools. 

“Yes, mademoiselle ; I love it passionately.” 

“To you play or sing yourself?” 

“ No, mademoiselle ; I draw.” 

“César sketches froin the nature,” says his mother, coming up, 
laying her fat white hands on her son’s shoulders, and smiling in her 
plump débonnair widowhood over his head. “My child, show to 
Mdlle. Erreech that pretty little drawing that thou madest yesterday 
when thou wentest on horseback with thy uncle to Corseul.” 

“But, mamma, it is but a bagatelle!” replies César with proud 
humility. His modesty being overcome, the sketch-book is produced. 

“Ts it not of a surprising resemblance ?” asks his parent, proudly 
smiling, and leaning forward in order to feast her eyes. 

“Monsieur has not yet perhaps quite finished it,’ I say, hardly 
able to contain my laughter, as I examine, with admiring gravity, the 
woolly trees, little niggling black shades, and houses utterly out of the 
perpendicular. M. César’s mode of treating foliage is singularly 
wormy. Then, seeing that I have not said what was expected of 
me, I added: “ A thousand thanks, monsieur! It is indeed a charming 
talent !” 

“But it is nothing!” rejoins César, with a bow and a deprecatory 
wave of the hand. 

At this moment Stéphanie enters, bearing a tray, and thereon weak 
tea and sponge-cakes, supposed to be &/’Anglaise. As she hands 
these delicacies to me she stoops over me, and says, in a confidential 
half-whisper : 

“There are two messieurs downstairs. come to make a visit to 
mademoise!le.” 
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“Two messieurs!” ery I, surprised; while the five Misses Brown 
prick the attentive ear—rarer than green peas in January are resident 
men at Dinan—‘“ and who are they, Stéphanie ?” 

“One, mademoiselle, is the little gentleman who comes nearly 
every day—the little ministre Anglais with the spectacles—and the 
other, never, mademoiselle, have I seen him before; he is a tall, a 
very tall, gentleman, with a great red beard.” 

I look involuntarily across at my sister ; her head is raised, her 
work is dropped—she is listening. 

“Very well,” I say, with a sigh of impatience; “if Mademoiselle 
Leroux will have the goodness to permit it, ask them to walk up 
here.” 

As I speak I lay down the chip I am plaiting on the table, and 
cross over to Lenore. 

“Stéphanie tells me——” I begin. 

“T know,” she answers briefly—“ I heard.” 

“ And don’t you think,” continue I, with doubtful suggestion, “ that 
it would be better for you to be out of the way while they are here? 
They cannot stay long, and it can hardly be pleasant for you to meet 
that man.” 

“Tt is neither pleasant nor unpleasant,” she answers, doggedly. “I 
shall not stir; not for the world would I give him the satisfaction of 
thinking that I was ashamed to face him.” 

In two minutes more they have entered—Frederic first, shyly 
smiling, small and priestly; and behind him a large, grave, and un- 
priestly stranger. When first the brightness of the lit room smites 
his eyes, when first the smell of hot tea and cakes assails his nose, 
when first the clack of the many women’s tongues—French and 
English—attacks his ears, he shows an involuntary inclination to turn 
and flee, but, overcoming the temptation, advances, with the air of a 
martyr, to where we are sitting. Glad of the opportunity of gratify- 
ing my curiosity afforded by Frederic’s tremulous and deprecatory 
presentation, I look up at him. So this is Le Mesurier! Surely, 
surely, I should never have known him from my sister’s angry descrip- 
tion. His eyes are not large certainly, but I have very frequently 
seen smaller. His nose, on the contrary, is certainly not small, but I 
have very often seen larger. As for the villainous expression she 
mentioned, if if is anywhere, it must be about his mouth, which is 
lying perdu under great plenty of tawny hair. He looks at me 
with the cursory superficial glance with which men always regard 
me ; looks at me because I am standing opposite to him—because he 
has just been introduced to me—not in the least because he thinks 
me worth looking at, which indeed I am not. Lenore bows also, and, 
but for her utter unsmilingness and her extreme redness, there would 
be nothing differing in this from any ordinary introduction. 
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“In what country is it the mode to pay morning calls by moon- 
light?” I hear her brusquely ask in a low voice of Mr. West, who 
has seated himself on the sofa beside her. 

“Indeed, Miss Lenore’ (leaning his two hands on the top of his 
green umbrella, and beaming wistfully at her through the blue haze 
of his spectacles), “we did not mean to have come in at all. I sent up 
a message to ask whether your sister would be good enough to come 
down and speak to me for a minute; but you know I am not a great 
adept in French, and I suppose the maid must have mistaken my 
meaning.” 

“ You might easily have corrected the blunder without coming up,” 
retorts my sister, ungraciously. 

“Do you think so?” asks Frederic, humbly. “ Perhaps; but indeed 
it would have been difficult, you see; old Mademoiselle Leroux over- 
heard something of it, and she came down herself—and—I am sure 
she meant it most hospitably—but she, I may say, almost drove us 
up before her.” 

“And he!” (glancing irefully in Mr. Le Mesurier’s direction, who, 
in bitter misery, and looking unspeakably cross, is trying to make 
Madame Lange understand that he does not comprehend one word of 
what she is saying to him). ‘And he! what brings him here? It is 
execrable taste, and I hive a good mind to tell him so.” 

“Pray, pray don’t!” cries Frederic, eagerly ; “ if anybody were to © 
blame, it was I. -I asked him whether he would mind walking with 
me as far as the Porte St. Louis, and he said ‘ Oh, no, not in the least.’ 
He wanted to have a cigar, and it was the same to him to walk in this 
direction as in any other; all he stipulated for was that he should not 
have to go in.” Lenore is still working; she gives her thread a 
vicious tug, which snaps it. “Indeed, Miss Lenore, he had no more 
thought of seeking your acquaintance than you of seeking his.” 

This mode of expression is unlucky, as he feels as soon as it is out 
of his mouth; but Lenore, fortunately, does not seem to perceive it. 

“ He had no intention, then, of paying us the honour of a visit?” 
cries Lenore, looking not much appeased by the information, but, on 
the contrary, rather more exasperated than before. 

“Not the least,” replies Frederic, earnestly ; “ you may reassure 
yourself on that head—nothing was further from his thoughts.” 

“He has, then, a second time been forced into our company against 
his will,” retorts the girl, with angry eyes. 

“He is not fond of society,” replies Frederic, evasively ; “he says 
himself that he is totally unfit for it.” 

“ There, at least, I have the happiness entirely to agree with him,” 
cries she, drily. 

Mr. Le Mesurier has at length succeeded in making Madame Lance 
understand that hers are to him dark sayings. 

92 
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“Monsieur does not comprehend? A thousand pardons; it is 
unfortunate, but I talk not the English. Péroline, my friend, thou 
hast learned the English when thou wast at school; come hither and 
talk to Monsieur.” 

But Péroline shakes all her erépéd head. 

“ But no, mamma; Monsieur would but laugh at me !” 

“ Have you given your message, West ?” asks Le Mesurier, abruptly, 
joining his friend, and looking nearly as much goaded to madness by 
the women’s shrill clatter as a mad bull by red cloth—* because, if so, 
I should say we had better not intrude on these ladies any longer.” 

Thus reminded, Frederic comes over to impart his errand to me ; 
and Le Mesurier, having parried by dumb show all old Mademoiselle 
Leroux’s offers of chair, sponge-cakes, eau sucré, remains standing 
silently by Lenore. 

“ What is this message ?” she presently asks, abruptly, not raising 
her eyes from her work, and seeming to address her question rather 
to the air than to her neighbour. 

“Something about a boat, I believe,” replies he formally, his care- 
less glance wandering away from her to West, and his foot beginning 
to tap an impatient tattoo on the floor. 

“What about it ?” still more brusquely. 

“Some fellow here of the name of Panache, or something like that, 
‘has lent him one, and he invites you and your sister to have a row up 
the river to Lehon i in it to-morrow.” 

“Oh! I should have thought that errand might have kept till the 
morning ?” 

“So should I,” he answers drily ; “go I toid him.” 

A little silence. 

‘Does he want you to go, too?” she asks, moved by some sudden 
impulse, lifting her eyes and looking at him, hardily yet shamefacedly. 

“Me!” (with surprise) —“ not that I am aware of.” 

“Oh!” dropping her eyes again. 

“ Why do you ask ?” 

“T had no particular motive” (nonchalantly). “I never have a 
motive for any of my actions.” 

“Take a tea-kettle ; light our own fire—there must be plenty of 
sticks in those great chestnut-woods—have tea. What do you say, 
Lenore?” cry I, anxious to interrupt a ¢éte-d-tée that must be so 
distressing to my sister. 

“ Charming !” answers Lenore, ironically. “A fire that one lights 
one’s self never lights ; the kettle invariably topples over, and the water 


of the Rance tastes of old iron. But what are such trifling drawbacks ? 
Let us go, by all means !” 
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Cuartren Y. 
WHAT JEMIMA SAYS. 


A sterp path, and steps cut on the hill’s rough face, from the blinding 
white highroad to the water’s edge. A beautiful brown river washing 
the feet of the granite height, on which Dinan sits like a queen ; 
Dinan’s walls, and towers, and spires looking down upon its lovely 
Rance: the Rance, that a little lower down will go stealing under 
the worn stone arches of the old bridge, and a little higher up came 
flowing beneath the great viaduct, that, with its ten giant arches, 
strides across the valley. At the landing-place, a little narrow four- 
oar, with a sharp nose, is lying, and around it four people talking. 

“Of course, if you wish it, Lenore, we must go,” I say, resigned, 
but gloomy, as I stand beneath a huge buff sunshade, which casts a 
becoming yellow light on my interesting face, clad in a dust-coloured 
gown, and girt about the waist with a leathern bag—the impersona- 
tion of travelling Englishwomen. “But, if we all get in, we shall 
inevitably swamp it.” 

“ It is only intended for three, really—two to row and one to steer,’ 
says Frederic, setting down a very large basket, under which he has 
been staggering along all the way from Mdlle. Leroux’s “But I 
thought that, perhaps, if Miss Jemima did not mind, one of us—the 
one that is lightest—-Miss Jemima, for instance, might sit at the 
bottom of the boat, on shawls, and cloaks, and so forth, in the bows.” 

“It reminds one rather of Raphael’s cartoon of ‘'The Miraculous 
Draught of Fishes, does not it?” says Le Mesurier (for he is the 
fourth person), laughing, as he jumps into the little skiff, and deposits 
in it an immense stone jug of claret-cup. ‘The proportion in size 
between the Apostles and their boat is something like the present 
case. Miss Herrick, if you are to sit in the bows, I’m afraid it wili 
have to be upon the claret-cup.” 

“Frederic!” cries Lenore, from the lowest step, on which she is 
sitting, lifting up calmly commanding eyes and a little round clett 
chin towards him; “suppose you solve the difficulty! Suppose you 
walk; it is charming along the towing-path; no wind, no flies, no 
nothing !” 

“Of course, if you wish, Miss Lenore,” looking rather blank, and 
still panting from the effects of his wrestle with the ‘basket ; 
“but ——” 

“You can add some more butterflies to your collection,” continucs 
my sister, in a wheedling voice. “I daresay you have got your green 
gauze scissors in your pocket.—Do you know” (bringing the whole 
battery of her dimples to bear upon Mr. Le Mesurier), “he catches 
butterflies with a pair of greem ganze scissors, and sticks pins in their 
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poor fat bodies ; how he reconciles it to his conscience and his bishop 
| don’t know, but I suppose, like fishing, it is a form of cruelty purely 
clerical.” 

“Tt is rather hard to turn poor West out of his own boat, isn’t it?” 
replies Le Mesurier, looking down on my sister more collectedly than 
men are in the habit of looking ; nor, indeed, am I able to detect one 
crain of admiration or approbation in his cold blue eyes. He looks at 
her much as he looked at me. “I say, West, you weigh, I regret to 
say, at least five stone less than Ido; you take my place. JI really 
and truly dont care a straw about it.” 

This last sentence, emphatically spoken, is intended for an aside, 
bat I, who have a happy knack of overhearing things that I am not 
meant to overhear, catch it. Frederic’s piece of information about his 
lriend, “ the society of respectable women always bores him—he makes 
no secret of it,” recurs to my mind. He is doing his best to shirk 
two eminently respectable women at the present moment. 

“ Lenore !” ery I—reddening, as I feel, under my yellow umbrella— 
“let us row ourselves ; we have, at all events, got the mainstay of the 
cutertainment—the tea-kettle and the claret-cup.” 

But Lenore frowns, and turns away. 

“Perhaps, after all, I had better walk,” says Frederic, uncertainly, 
glancing with uneasiness towards my sister’s averted head. “ Perhaps, 
alter all, it is the best arrangement.” 

“ Just as you please, of course,” replies Le Mesurier, looking rather 
disappointed, while a little smile of contempt plays about his mouth 
und the half-inch of tanned cheek that his beard leaves visible. Lenore 
rises. 

“As soon as this amiable contention as to who should show 
most alacrity in trying to avoid us is ended, perhaps some one will 
help me in,” she says, rather sharply, and with a certain elevation in 
air of nose and chin. Le Mesurier gives her his hand: he does not 
rush forward to do so, as most men would in her case: does not tumble 
over his own legs in his precipitancy, like poor Frederic: only he is 
standing nearest her, and therefore he gives it her. 

“Put your foot exactly in the middle; walk steadily; go to the 
stern; you had better steer !” he says, shortly and rather austerely. 

Half an hour afterwards, Frederic and his green umbrella are 
tramping disconsolately along the towing-path, and we are being 
sculled up-stream by an unwilling gentleman, upon whom we have 
forced ourselves, and who is longing to be rid of us. The sun pours 
down in broad golden rain upon the blinding bright river. Through the 
viaduct’s great arches, towering up against the June sky, we see 
Ifeaven’s sapphire eyes looking. The air is astir with the winged 
families that live only a day, but whose one day is all joy. The 
sombre chestnut-woods, that darkly clothe the steep slopes, run down to 
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the river’s side, as if hastening to drink; white-capped women are 
kneeling by the edge, washing linen, and beating it viciously on stones 
with wooden shovels; no wonder that there are jagged holes in one’s 
cotton gowns when they come home from the laundress. Long blue 
dragonflies sail slow and kingly among the flags and flowering rushes 
that grow along the river—that grow again, the same, only wrong 
way up, in the vivid clear reflections. We are each of us rather 
silent, partly because we are hot, partly because we are none of us in 
a very. good temper. Lenore leans over the side, and drags her bare 
right hand through the water, making our little cockleshell lurch 
unpleasantly. 

“You had better sit straight, Miss Herrick; it takes very little to 
destroy the equilibrium of this sort of boat,” says Mr. Le Mesurier, 
rather drily. Lenore does not appear to hear; she only leans a little 
further over, and admires her own slim fingers, that look unnaturally, 
lucidly white seen through the watery veil. 

“ For Heaven's sake, sit straight !” cries he a second time, but much 
more energetically, as the gunwale of the boat comes almost on a 
level with the water. Lenore draws herself slowly up. 

“Were you speaking to me?” she asks, with provoking coolness ; 
“how could I tell? You said, ‘ Sit straight, Miss Herrick” I am not 
Miss Herrick !” 

“Miss Lenore, then. I will call you what you please, only for 
Heaven’s sake sit still.” 

“T wonder you ever go in a boat, if you are so nervous,” says my 
sister, tartly. 

“Tam not nervous, as you call it, when I am with people who 
behave rationally,” replies he, coldly ; “ but I know that a mere touch 
will upset a boat of this kind, and I also know that if it did upset, 
one of you two would infallibly drown, for I could not possibly save 
you both.” 

“Oneofus? Which.of us?” cries my sister, and I see a mischiev- 
ous devil come into her eyes as she begins to laugh, and to rock 
violently from side to side; “ I must see which.” 

“Lenore! Lenore !” cry I in an agony, clutching the sides of the 
boat, “ stop, for Heaven’s sake! I beg, implore. Lenore! Lenore!” 

But all in vain. Lenore only laughs and rocks the more. Mr. 
Le Mesurier says nothing, nor can I see the expression of his face, as 
I am sitting behind him; he only turns the boat’s head towards shore, 
and half a dozen vigorous strokes of the oar bring us swish through a 
great company of stiff bulrushes to land. Mr. Le Mesurier jumps out. 

“Miss Herrick,” he says gravely, “I shall be delighted to row you 
home this evening; but as I cannot answer for your life for five 
minutes, as long as your sister is in the boat, I should be very much 
obliged if you would get out now.” 
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“Perhaps I was foolish,” reply I, grasping my umbrella, and 
scrambling out on the oxeyed bank, “but I have such a horror of 
drowning !” 


Cnarter VI. 
WHAT THE AUTHOR SAYS, 


“ Now, Miss Lenore, I am quite at your service,” says Le Mesurier, 
resuming his seat, taking the oars again, and pusbing out into mid- 
stream. Lenore hangs her head, and dries her fingers with her 
pocket-handkerchief, but does not answer. “It was no doubt very 
spirited of you, trying to upset the boat, because your sister asked you 
not,” continues he, sarcastically; “but as she did not seem to see it 
in the same light, I thought that the kindest thing I could do was 
to land her.” 

“ Jemima is a coward,” replies Lenore, pouting; “the only kind of 
boat she likes is a great broad-bottomed tub, that one might play 
leap-frog in without upsetting.” 

“T should think it would be the pleasantest kind of craft to go out 
boating with you in,” rejoins he, with rather a grim smile; “but 
now, as I said before, I am quite at your service; upset me as soon 
as ever the spirit moves you.” 

“You give me carte blanche?” 

“ Carte blanche !” 

“But if I did upset the boat,” says Lenore, half laughing, half 
vexed—TI don’t say that I am going—but if I did, your first care 
ought to be to pull me ont.” 

“ Ought it ?” 

«© Oughtn’t it ?” 

“T don’t know what it ought to be,” replies Paul, pulling leisurely 
along through the shining flood; “I know what it would be.” 

“ What ?” 

“To pull myself out.” 

“You are like a man I heard of, who said one day to another man 
out hunting, ‘Don’t look behind, there are two women in the ditch ; 
and if you look, you'll have to stop and pick them out.’” 

“ T was the man.” 

Lenore laughs. ‘ You would let me drown then ?” 

“ Undoubtedly.” 

“Well, you are the only man in the world who could sit there and 
tell me so to my face,” cries the girl, angry scintillations flashing from 
her superb eyes, and the ever-ready colou rushing headlong to her 
cheeks. 

“Tf you were to upset the boat,” replies Paul, calmly, looking with 
intense disapprobation at his beautiful companion, “I should know 
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that it was your deliberate intention to commit suicide, and I hope I 
have better manners than to run counter to any lady's plainly ex- 
pressed wishes.” 

“T have a great mind to try,” answers Lenore, looking down into 
the clear brown depths, where her own image lies, tremulous and 
shimmering, and then into Le Mesurier’s impassive face. 

“Do, by all means; only let me pull you a hundred yards further 
on. It is five or six feet deeper under those poplars.” 

“ After all, I think I won't,” says Lenore, naively, her anger sub- 
siding, as soon as she sees that it neither alarms nor awes, nor even 
very much amuses him. “I don’t know how it is with other people, 
but with me, the mere fact of being given leave to do a thing, takes 
- away all desire to do it.” 

“ From the little I know of your character, I should imagine that 
you did not often wait to be given leave.” 

“Not very often,” replies the girl, gravely, looking away beyond 
him, to where, on the Rance’s right bank, Lehon Abbey lifts its roof- 
less walls and grey arches to the sky. ‘Once, long ago, when I was 
little, I was very, very ill—I’m not over-strong now, though you 
would not think it to look at me—and the doctor said I was to have 
whatever I asked for, for fear of bringing on a fit of coughing if I 
screamed ; and the consequence was that if ever I wanted anything I 
always threatened to break a bloodvessel, and straightway got it.” 

“T should think that that threat had lost its efficacy now,” says 
Paul, looking incredulously at the girl’s full womanly figure, and at 
the plump though slender dimpled hand, that droops over the boat 
side—at the round cream-white column of her proud throat. 

“No, it has not,” she answers, shaking her head ; “the prestige of 
my delicacy still remains, though the fact no longer exists, and I of 
course am careful to keep up a tradition which tends so much to my 
own interest, as it enables me to have my own way in everything.” 

“What a very bad thing for you!” says Le Mesurier, brusquely. 
“If I were your sister, I should set up a rival bloodvessel.” 

“Tt would be no use,” answers Lenore, laughing, and swinging her 
broad straw hat to and fro. “Jemima is one of those hopelessly 
healthy people who will live on, without an ache or a pain, to a 
hundred, and then tumble downstairs or get run over by an omnibus, 
natural means having proved utterly inadequate to kill her.” 

They are slowly sliding past Lehon, past the ivied bridge, past 
the steps down to the waters, wherein the Lehon monks used to bathe 
their holy sleek bodies in the bygone summers, in the quick stream : 
pious § Sybarites, who reconciled God and Mammon as never anyone 
has done since then. 

“Tt would have been very different if papa bad lived,” continues 
Lenore, beginning to dabble again, unremonstrated with this time. 
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“He used to make us get up at five o'clock on winter mornings to go 
out walking by starlight with him; used to make us stand in a row 
before him, with our hands behind our backs, to repeat the Catechism ; 
and if we stumbled in our ‘ Duty to our Neighbour,’ or ‘I desire’— 
Jemima always stuck fast in ‘I desire ’—made us hold out our hands 
to be caned.” 

“ What a thousand pities that he died!” says Paul, almost involun- 
tarily, resting on his oars, and staring straight from under his tilted 
hat at his vis-a-vis’ face, his keen eyes undazzled by all the pretty 
tints and harmonious hues that feast them. 

‘Do you think so?” cries Lenore, looking up from the contempla- 
tion of her own face in the water. “ Now, on the contrary, I think 
it was such a mercy that he did; I never feel tempted to question the 
wisdom of Providence’s decrees in that particular instance.” 

“ What a truly filial sentiment !” 

“ Don’t look so shocked,” answers the girl, beginning to laugh 
again. “I was but five years old when he died, and the only very 
clearly-defined association that I have with him is the biting his hand 
one day,-and being shut up in the black-hole because I would not say 
I was sorry. I was not sorry; I never was sorry; I am not sorry 
now. 

“ All the same, I still regret that he died.” 

“ Why ?” 

‘very woman needs some one to keep her in order,” replies he, 
gravely, as if giving utterance to a sentence against which there can 
be no appeal. “Until she has got a husband—her natural and 
legitimate master—she ought to have a father.” 

“ Natural and legitimate master!” repeats Lenore, scornfully, 
drawing up her long throat. “ Did I hear aright ? That would 
be the subjection of mind to matter, instead of matter to mind.” 

“T can’t say that I agree with you” (very drily). 

“There is not that man living that could keep me in order; I 
would break his heart, and his spirit, and everything breakable about 
him first.” 

“T have no doubt that you would try.” 

“T should succeed. I have got papa’x temper; they all tell 
me so—Jemima—my other sister — everybody” (speaking very 
triumphantly). 

“You say it as if it were matter for pride. It is astonishing what 
things people pride themselves on. I believe there was once a family 
which piqued itself on having two thumbs on each of its hands.” 

“T should pity the poor man who undertook to keep me in order,” 
says Lenore, folding her hands in her lap, while delicious ripples of 


laughter play about her lips and cheeks at the thought of the suffer- 
ings that await her future owner. 
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“ Of course, you never mean to marry ? 

“Of course, I do, though” (getting rather angry, and colouring 
faintly). “Do you think I mean to be an old maid ?” 

“T think,” replies Paul, bluntly, “that, considering the utter do- 
cility which with you would be a sine qué non in a husband, you run 
a very good chance of being one.” 

Silence for a few moments; no sound but the “swish” of the oars 
—the cool wash of the water against the keel; then Lenore, resolute, 
woman-like, to have the last word, recommences. 

“ Confess,” she says, leaning forwards towards him a little, and 
emphasizing her remarks with her forefinger ; “confess that there is 
not a more laughable, degrading sight on the face of the earth than a 
woman in a state of abject subjection to her husband !” 

“Confess,” replies Paul, leaning forwards a little also, and also 
speaking with emphasis, “that there is not a more contemptible, de- 
grading sight on the face of the earth than a man in a state of abject 
submission to his wife !” 

“You may laugh!” cries Lenore, loftily, carrying her head very 
high, and looking defiantly at him; “but I maintain that there is not 
a more contemptible creature in creation than a patient grizzel !” 

“And I maintain,” retorts Paul, looking back with equal defiance, 
“that there is not a more pitiable reptile in creation than a henpecked , 
husband, if such a being ever existed, which I have some difficulty in 
bringing myself to believe.” 

They have both raised their voices a little in their eagerness. Three 
Englishwomen riding by on donkeys, their draperies extending from 
head to tail over those illused animals, turn their heads. M. Dunois, 
the barber’s son, taking his afternoon canter on a big bay horse along 
the towing-path, turns his also. 

“The aborigines are astonished at our vehemence,” says Paul, recol- 
lecting himself; ‘and really,” with a careless laugh, “as we neither 
of us have at present a victim to test our theories and wreak our 
cruelties upon, we need not excite ourselves over it, need we?” Lenore’s 
sole answer is a vivid blush, of whose birth she herself could give no 
account. 

“ What on earth has come to the girl?” Le Mesurier says to himself, 
staring at her with the open unconscious stare of utter surprise ; 
“alternately making very silly remarks, and getting as red as a turkey- 
cock over them. I wonder does she smoke? As likely as not. Shall I 
ask her? At all events, I wish she would let me.” 

“ How long are you going to stay at Dinan ?” inquires Miss Lenore, 
presently, with an abrupt change of subject. 

Paul shrugs his shoulders. 

“God knows!” 

“ What an unnecessarily forcible expression !” 
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“Do you think so? It is what the shopkeepers in one part of 
Spain auswer if you ask them whether they have such-and-such wares 
in their shop; they are too lazy to look, so they say, ‘God knows !’” 

*‘ Long, do you think?” pursues the girl, perseveringly, not heeding 
his apocr ryphal little anecdote. 

“Until my friend gets tired of his friend M. de Roubillon’s chateau, 
with all its absurd little turrets and weathercocks, I suppose,” replies 


Paul, being not entirely free from an old-fashioned insular contempt 
for everything Gallic. 


‘What is your friend’s name ?” 

“Scrope.” 

“ What is he like ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know;” looking vaguely round at the water—the 
chestnut trees—the flags, for inspiration. ‘I’m a very bad hand at 
describing ; he is much like everybody else, I suppose.” 

“Tike you, for instance,” rather maliciously. 

“Good heavens! no.” breaking into a short laugh; “he would be 
flattered at the suggestion !” 

“You mean that he is good-looking ?” 

“Oh! yes; he is all very well” (rather impatiently). 

“ And how soon do you imagine that he will be here ?” 

“Qh! in two or three days, I should hope.” 

“You should hope !”—with a little accent of pique—“ you don’t 
like Dinan, then ?” 

“Tt is all very well, for France,” replies Paul, magnificently ; ‘ but 
it is rather like a penny bun—a little of it goes a long way 

Lenore bends down her small head, heavily laden with great twists 
and curious plaits of crisp brown hair, and ceases from her questionings. 
It is Le Mesurier’s turn to catechise. - 

“Are you so very fond of Dinan, then, Miss Herrick ?” 

“We are fond of any place that is cheap,” replies Lenore, shortly. 
“Any place where mutton is sevenpence a pound seems to us prettier 
and pleasanter than one where it is tenpence.” 

“Oh, really!” looking and feeling rather awkward, and not exactly 
knowing how to take this manifestation of unnecessary candour. 

« We are real Bohemians, Jemima and I,” pursues the girl, resting 
on her hand her small downy face—downy with the wonderful bloom 
of life’s beautiful red morning—a bloom as transient and unreplaceable 
as the faint grey dust on just-gathered grapes. “We pay our debts, 
but otherwise we are quite Bohemians. We go and stay at places out 
of the proper season ; we drive all over London in omnibuses, and go 
down the Thames in penny steamboats, and do a hundred other 


uncivilised things. One summer we spent at Boulogne; I liked that, 
Jemima hated it.” 


“T daresay.” 
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“Oh ! that établissement !” cries Lenore, clasping her hands together 
in childish glee at the recollection, while her speecti trickles off into 
pretty low laughter. ‘“‘ What fun it was! and how happy all the wicked 
people looked !—everybody walking about with somebody that did not 
belong to them.” 

“ No wonder you enjoyed yourself,” replies Paul, sarcastically, rather 
disgusted ; not, as I need hardly say, at the fact related, but at the 
narrator. 

“Look at Jemima gesticulating from the bank,” cries Lenore, 
happily ignorant of the emotion she has produced ; nor, indeed, is the 
idea that any one can be disgusted with her very much prone to 
present itself to her mind. “ How eloquent an umbrella can be when 
wielded by a cunning hand! What a great deal Jemima’s is 
saying !” 

“It is saying, ‘Land! I imagine, isn’t it? Let us land,” replies 
Paul, with some alacrity, his thoughts turning more affectionately 
towards claret-cup than towards a prolonged ¢éte-d-tée with Lenore. 


“Let us land,” echoes the girl, with the slightest possible uninten- 
tional sigh. 
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Che Royal Academy. 


Wuey, following upon the heels of Charles of Anjou, the people of 
Florence penetrated into the humble studio of Cimabue, and beheld 
the ‘ Madonna and Child supported by Six Angels,’ which is now to 
be seen in the Capella de’ Ruccellai, in the Church of Santa Maria 
Novella, they carried it thither in triumphal procession, and christened 
the quarter of the city in which the artist dwelt as the Borgo Allegri, 
or the Pleasurable Parish. That was, for Florence, “the fair begin- 
ning of a time” during which the eye of genius was to see beautiful 
and ever more beautiful visions, and the hand of genius to acquire 
subtler and ever more subtle cunning. Yet we never hear that the sig- 
nal honour paid to the great precursor was conferred on any of his still 
more renowned successors. Just as the Fire-worshippers of the East 
greet the rising of the sun with clash of cymbals and music of prayer- 
ful shouts, but when once he shines in the heavens accept his bounties 
with a silence seemingly unconcerned, so Florence, which was beside 
herself with joy and enthusiasm at the discovery that a new glory 
awaited her, wore her honours meekly enough for the two centuries 
and a half that the world was filled with the wonder of her children 
and their immortal productions. 

Different nations and times have their different habits, and English- 
men certainly comport themselves towards art and artists in a fashion 
that contrasts strangely with the fine Florentine instinct of earlier 
centuries. We are not aware that the people of London ever dis- 
played any marked collective emotion when Reynolds first gave indi- 
cations of his well-bred genius, or Turner first threw upon canvas the 
glorious light that never was on land or sea; but it is known to the 
whole world, that the honour which they now delight to pay to paint- 
ings and painters is quite unequalled in history. It may be that they 
are anxious to make up for lost time, and to compensate for their com- 
parative neglect of recognised genius dead by their exuberant atten- 
tion to possible genius alive. Or it may be that, being tardily awakened 
to the importance of true art and the merit of real artists, and not 
being in possession of any recipe for distinguishing the true from the 
false, they are determined, this time, to be on the safe side, and are 
lavishing honour in a lump, which would, perhaps, be more valuab'e 
were it distributed with a discriminating hand; for few things are 
more certain than that, in England, there is nothing so difficult as to 
gain a reputation in any department—except to lose one. Be this, 
however, as it may, the fact remains that pictures and their painters 
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are now the great prophets in the land: and the estimation in which 
they are held may be fairly gathered from the prominent position ocen- 
pied in our affairs by the Exhibition of the Royal Academy of Arts, 
colloquially known as “The Royal Academy.” What is the oceur- 
rence of the twelvemonth which attracts the most notice, excites the 
greatest number of people, sets the greatest number of tongues wag- 
ging and of pens scribbling, occupies most space in the daily journals, 
and generally engages to the widest extent the public mind? Is it 
the Opening of Parliament, the Queen’s Birthday, the Volunteer 
Review, the Derby Day, the Lord Mayor's Show, the Boat Race, or 
Boxing Night? It is none of these, nor any other that can be 
mentioned—save one. It is the Royal Academy. ‘The Royal Academy 
is the event of the year: of this year, last year, and the year before, 
as it will be the event of next year and the year after. If one were to 
surrender one’s self to the impressions which naturally spring from the 
conversations one hears upon all sides, one would arrive at the conclu- 
sion that the whole world turned upon the British paint-brush, and 
that Burlington House was the centre of gravity. Long before it 
opens its doors, indeed long before its walls are hung with the com- 
modities of the year, one is expected to know what these are going to 
be. “Have you been to Mr. Frith’s studio?’ “Have you seen 
Mr. Millais’ pictures?” “Do you know what is Mr. Orchardson’s 
chief subject ?” These, and such like inquiries, fly from mouth to 
mouth all during Lent, and rumour busies itself with the doings of 
these gentlemen, as though, collectively if not individually, they were 
an annual avatar, sent to save us from our stupidity, our dullness, our 
humdrum existence, our grovelling thoughts, and the million-and-one 
mean interests which invoke our attention. Not to have visited most, 
if not all, of the talked-of studios of the town, is to argue yourself 
unknown, is to ticket yourself nobody, is to be left out in the cold, and 
seems as absurd as if you had not read the day’s telegrams, or got a 
flower in your buttonhole. The artists themselves very pardonably 
abet this precocious curiosity, and throw open their houses to the 
prying gaze of anybody and everybody who is noble enough, rich 
enough, or garrulous enough, to make it worth their while to admit 
him. As may be supposed, a considerable amount of time is spent 
over these “ private views,” which an unsparing censor might possibly 
suggest would be more profitably employed in improving the pictures 
than in advertising them. 

At last the moment arrives when, whether more work is required 
for their excellence or not, they must needs quit their native easels 
and be transferred to that princely gallery which a long career of 
success has recently enabled ons of the richest of our public bodies to 
construct unto itself. No sooner are they suspended upon its walls 
than a prompt and energetic press applies to be allowed to inspect these 
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collected treasures under circumstances favourable to criticism, and 
before the general public is admitted, to make and publish thereupon 
those flattering notes which are so well calculated to double the appe- 
tite of the hungry outside world. On the relations subsisting between 
English artists and the journalists who appraise their merits in print 
we shall have something to say by-and-by. For the present, it is 
enough to remark the eagerness displayed by the latter to be “out” 
betimes with their encomiums, and to observe, that were it not for the 
habit of profound interest which the public has acquired in the matter, 
it may be doubted if a single one of them would ever give the thing a 
thought. But even when the “ gentlemen of the press ” have concocted 
their columns concerning what we have called the event of the year, 
there still remains a solemn ceremony to be performed before the 
humble shilling can obtain entrance for the profane crowd. The 
toyal Academy shares with the Aldermen of the City of London the 
honour of annually entertaining Her Majesty's Ministers and those 
other illustrious guests, who are generally gathered together wherever 
a Cabinet is to be caught in its hours of ease. ‘The Royal Academy 
banquet is now one of our immortal institutions. Her Majesty’s Min- 
isters—we do not mean ,the present ones in particular, but the body 
of select political persons whom the phrase describes—are, by the 
very principles of modern parliamentary life, notorious timeservers ; 
and it is possible that, just as they dine with the Lord Mayor and his 
friends, although they have in one of their pigeon-holes a bill ready 
cut-and-dried for abolishing the city museum of prandial antiquities, 
so they dine with that bland courtier Sir Francis Grant and his 
brother Academicians without intending to pledge themselves to any 
extravagant admiration of the genius of their hosts. Nevertheless, 
there, as elsewhere, they find it their duty to deal profusely in that 
mellifiuous palaver which men learn from long abiding in a parliamen- 
tary atmosphere; and the ingenuous citizen, who is standing impa- 
tiently, shilling in hand, perhaps discovers the following morning 
that the individual who, he has often been assured, is the greatest 
statesman and the most gifted orator the world has ever seen, is of 
opinion that the days of Andrea del Sarto have come again, and that 
the loss of Leonardo da Vinci’s ‘ Last Supper’ by the effect of time 
and monkish stupidity, or of Titian’s ‘Peter Martyr’ by devouring 
fire, is but little to be regretted, seeing that the glories of the Arno 
have been transferred to the banks of the Thames, and the Regent's 
Canal has no longer anything to envy in the Lido. The artists who 
can get a prime minister to be their showman, to beat the drum, 
and extol the wonders of their interior, whilst the crowd still gapes 
below, deserve to meet with all that popular patronage they un- 
doubtedly receive. 
May, however, has arrived, ond we, obscure units of an impatient 
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crowd, enter the notorious palace of art. What is our quest? The 
answer will rise to every one’s lips. We are in search of beauty. 
Just as, according to Pope and according to everybody who has 
properly considered the matter, happiness is our being’s end and aim, 
so beauty is that portion of happiness which is the end and aim of 
that part of our being which we have christened our “ artistic faculties.” 
A distinction, however, has to be made. No man or woman was ever 
born into this world without the desire for happiness—a desire as 
much beyond their own control as the circulation of their blood or the 
action of their lungs; but many men and women are born into it 
without any craving for beauty. None the less, however, is it in- , 
disputable that beauty and a sense of beauty are two of the most 
conspicuous facts of the world in which we find ourselves. Indeed 
so true is this, that when we say there are people who do not 
hunger after the beautiful, we must not be understood to deny that 
probably, deep-seated if unseen, it exists in every human breast. It is 
there, perhaps only as a germ, or indeed as a seed that has never 
sprouted ; it may have rotted, and what little life there ever was in it 
may have died out. There is or was a latent and lurking possibility 
of it there; only it never was evoked, probably could not be evoked 
now, and in all likelihood was so sickly and infirm that it never was 
worth evoking. But the history of the simplest people, or the 
slightest familiarity with the most savage tribes, is sufficient to show 
that a sense and need of beauty are coeval and co-extensive with the 
human race. very instinct and faculty of mankind has at some 
period and in some nation or another found its climax and culmination ; 
and it was in Athens during the Pagan, and in central Italy in the 
Christian epoch, that Art, or the outward and definite embodiment of 
the beautiful, attained its clearest heights. At the period and in the 
localities of which we speak a sense of the beautiful was probably 
universal, as universal as talking, walking, sleeping; though just as 
some people talk, walk, and sleep better than others, so even then the 
perfection of the sense varied in different people. 

It would be melancholy to think that a sense of beauty had utterly 
deserted these islands, or deserted them so far as that department is 
concerned whose peculiar and supreme business it is to have to do 
with the Beautiful; but the first thing that strikes us on entering the 
Royal Academy, and the last thing that impresses us on leaving it, is 
that Englishmen who call themselves artists, but who ought properly 
only to be designated painters, have no sense of beauty at all. Worse 
than that; they have positively a sense of ugliness, which they 
evidently mistake for beauty, and which they have’set up in its place. 
It has been said that if a man does not worship God_he will worship 
the devil ; and so, if an artist does not worship beauty, we ‘presume 


he must worship ugliness. We confess candidly that a visit to the 
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Royal Academy is as painful to our esthetic nerves as a visit to a 
thieves’ den must be to one’s moral sensibilities, or the perusal of a 
weekly journal is to our notion of honest and intelligent criticism. We 
are as much shocked as we should be if in entering a church we found 
the congregation blaspheming, or if, in going in to a reformatory, we 
found the inmates being initiated into every species of vice. Square 
feet upon square feet of ugliness in gilt frames—that is a true account 
of the general impression left by the Royal Academy. Of fully two- 
thirds of the productions which grace the walls, it is no exaggeration 
to say that an unsophisticated person, with a true sense of beauty, and 
. who had never heard of academies or academicians before, would quite 
seriously suppose that they had been painted with the professed 
object of seeing who could produce the ugliest picture. Look there, 
for instance, at No. 93! What but an insane passion for the ugly 
could have impelled any man—and the artist is an R.A.—to have 
painted it? Itis called ‘Tke New Picture, and we are informed 
in the catalogue that the two persons who are looking at ‘The New 
Picture’ are “ portraits.” It does not say of whom. Mr. Calderon, 
to whom we are indebted for the work, will vainly plead that he 
copied his originals. We beg to assure him that men and women are 
never so ugly as he has made this gentleman and lady; and indeed 
we can quite believe, even from what we see on the canvas—which is 
all we know of the matter—that the lady, appallingly ugly as she is 
here, is in reality a very handsome woman. Mr. Calderon has 
damned her to everlasting ugliness. When a young person was once 
saucy to Corneille, he told her in some charming verses that she was 
very unwise, since, in a hundred years, she would be just as beautiful 
as he chose to say she was. It is to be hoped that posterity will not 
only willingly let die, but will beg to be allowed to destroy, these 
pictorial abominations of our unhappy time; but if it does not, the 
threat of Corneille will be carried out in our regard without the 
chance of any alternative arising from our trying to be civil, and we 
shall be handed down by our Royal Academicians as the ugliest people 
the world has ever known. We shall be horribly libelled; but who 
will be able to say so then? ‘These critics will be believed. Look 
again at another Royal Academician’s work, ‘ Miss Blanche Russell,’ 
by no less a person than Sir F. Grant. We entertain no doubt that 
Miss Blanche Russell is a very pretty little girl; but we are quite 
sure that no child can be so ugly as she is here represented, All 
children are more or less beautiful; and the man who cannot paint 
the plainest child that ever lived, and give it more or less beauty 
without destroying the likeness, is no artist, and had better throw 
his brushes into the fire. Not quite so bad, but bad enough in 
all conscience, in the same line, is 499, ‘The Children of Edward 
Baring, Esq.,’ evidently three bonnie boys, who have had a very 
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narrow escape of being grotesquely caricatured ; ‘and the thing sup- 
posed to be a sleeping child in 406, where the dog mounting 
guard over it is well enough, gives us Mr. Ansdell’s notion of infant 
beauty. 

Lest it should be thought that a wish to be faithful to the originals 
has betrayed the hands of those artists whose works we have been 
citing—a thought, however, we can assure our readers, though chari- 
table, having no foundation in fact—let us turn to pictures where the 
painter has had the free world of his own imagination to choose from ; 
and let us, for brevity’s sake, select those instances where the delineation 
of beauty was the professed object. ‘A Beauty and a Beast’ is the 
name given to No. 202, by Mr. V.C. Prinsep. It contains two figures, 
one of a woman, the other of a dog. We remember once standing 
before a picture of Mr. Frith’s, called ‘Two Doves,’ in which, if we 
recollect rightly, a pigeon was perched on a young lady’s shoulder, 
and a person standing by said, “ But where is the second dove?” 
That, no doubt, was downright stupidity ; buj a person need not be 
crass to ask, as he stands opposite Mr. Prinsep’s performance, “ Where 
is the Beauty?” Most people, we are told, inquire which is the 
Beauty and which is the Beast—a cheap piece of wit, no doubt, but 
one, as it happens, not on this occasion inappropriate. We declare in 
favour of the dog, though he is not a beauty either. Mr. Frost gives 
us an abominably ugly Sabrina, and, to make the matter worse, quotes 
Milton’s well-known lines beginning “Sabrina fair.” He would have 
done better not to have declared his intention, for his utter failure 
might then possibly have been overlooked. As it is, he advertises it. 
Of ‘Jephtha’s Daughter,’ No. 237, to whom is appended the quota- 
tion from Judges, “ And she went with her companions, and bewailed 
her virginity upon the mountains,” we can only say that if she was 
like what Mr. G. E. Hicks has represented her, we are not at all 
surprised that she had to do so. Mr. Frith, in No. 332, assures 
us, in the language of Longfellow, a familiar stanza from whose 
‘Hyperion’ he quotes, that he knows “a maiden fair to see.” No, 
no, Mr. Frith! You do know a pretty woman when you see her, no 
doubt ; but this is not she; and if all the “false” work in this world 
were attempted by none more bewitching, there would be mighty 
little “fooling” of anybody, and we should require no admonition to 
“beware” or to “take care.” A wide berth is the most she would 
get from us. We strongly advise our painters to veil their intentions 
in a little more obscurity, so as to allow the public to give them the 
benefit of a doubt. Think of the rashness of a man who calls atten- 
tion to his work by the following lines from Chaucer: 

“ By the river’s side 
A flock of nymphs I chanced to espy, 
All lovely daughters of the flood thereby.” 
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We are bound to déclare that Mr. Barclay’s ‘Lovely Daughters.” 
are the very ugliest young women it has been our lot to see since Mr. 
Millais painted about a similar number, sipping buttermilk under an 
apple-tree. 

This utter absence of a sense of beauty, this worse than utter 
absence of it, this perverse and settled mistaking for it of something so 
antagonistic that we can speak of the instinct that inspires the error 
only as a sense of ugliness, whilst the most striking feature of the 
Royal Academy, is in itself an irreversible sentence of severest condem- 
nation upon so-called English Art. If an artist has not a sense of 
beauty he is wanting in that which, more than any other quality, 
differentiates him from the rest of the world. A mere sense of beauty 
will not suffice him; for many a man has it who never tries to be an 
artist, and who, armed with it alone, never could become an artist. 
But, without it, art has no meaning. An artist is not the interpreter 
either of Nature or Society; neither is he the interpreter of the Real 
or the Ideal. All theories concerning him and his craft which proceed 
on the supposition that he is the absolute slave or messenger of these 
lead hopelessly astray. He is the interpreter of the Beautiful; that 
is his mission. If he finds beauty in Nature or Society, in savage 
man or civilised woman, in hanging precipice or foaming water, in the 
tumult of imperial battle or the simple tears of a desolated cottage; in 
grief or sorrow, sunshine or storm, in to-day or yesterday, in to-morrow 
or even in the morrow that shall never be, let him paint that, and 
paint it right, and he will be an artist. He is not trammelled by fact, 
though fact must be his main instructor. He must pass through fact 
to fiction ; because the things that are as an artist would have them 
are limited in number, and the things that are, are never equal to the 
things that might be. He must be master of the Real, in order to 
serve and preserve the Ideal. “It is in subjection to the influence of 
women,” said an Italian statesman of the sixteenth century, “that I 
have learnt the government of men.” It is by subjection to the 
influence of the Real that an artist must learn the mysteries of the 
Ideal. If he gets no further than the Real he will be only a cate- 
chumen. He will have got no further than the porch. Yet that is 
much, provided in his study of the Real he has studied only that in it 
which is Beautiful. What is not beautiful in it is no business of ‘his. 
It is somebody else’s business, no doubt, but not the artist's. He must 
not allow himself to be confused with mists and shadows from the land 
of ugliness. It is far too densely peopled, and subjects would come to 
him too easily, even if there were no stronger objection to his having 
any intercourse with it. When the saints of the desert strove to 
dedicate their souls to Almighty God, and worshipped him in shaggy 
caves, on roofless pillars, and in the burning waterless sand, they were 
haunted with horrible visions of dancing demons, with entrancing 
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mirages of lascivious dancing-girls, with laughter of hell and tor- 

menting mockery of the pit. It was sure to be so. And so will it be 

with the artist. Precisely as it is his vocation, precisely as he is | 
called by Heaven to dedicate himself wholly to the worship and con- 

templation of the Beautiful, will he be perpetually tempted by shapes | 
and spectres of portentous ugliness—ugliness of the world without, 
ugliness of the world within. To all such visitors his only reply 
must be, “Get thee behind me, Satan,” for these are devils that are 
luring him to destruction. For it is an easy, comfortable world we 
live in now, and everything is to come to one with facility—even art ; 
and there is no going wrong; and if one does go wrong a little, what 
does it matter? We live in an enlightened age, a catholic, compre- 
hensive time, when it has come to be well understood by all but 
monks and puritans, and bigots generally, that everything is good, 
that everything is beautiful, and that there is no such thing as ugli- 
ness or vice, if we do but see with sufficiently penetrating eyes. Let 
the philosopher believe that, if he can ; we have no objection. It isa 
consoling sort of doctrine in a world where consoling doctrines are 
much needed ; and it will perhaps help to explain the painful riddle of 
the world when older explanations are breaking down. But if an 
artist ever believes it there is an end of him. He has fallen away 
from the faith ; he is a heretic without hope; he is a pervert and a 
renegade; he is anathema maranatha, and there is nothing sound in 
him. He has abjured the only religion, the religion with the narrow 
way, that can lead him to the region of the blest. The broad way is 
not a bad way; it is the way of science, and let numbers find it. It 
is the business of science to be comprehensive and to include every- 
thing, the ugly and the beautiful, the good and the bad alike; other- 
wise what will be the value of its conclusions? If you want a sound 
induction, an induction that will hold, you must have everything 
before you; you must omit nothing. But just as it is the duty and 
office of science to sweep everything into its net, and to include all it 
an, so is the task and business of art to reject wholesale, to exclude, 
to select. Art—true art—is the most exclusive thing going. It wants 
only the very finest society, the society of the beautiful. It is a wide 
society enough ; for it stretches from the simplest and lowliest pathos 
to the grandest limits of tragedy. It plays upon the whole gamut of 
the feelings, from the touching to the tremendous. But with the 
common, the foul, the vulgar, whether on a small scale or a large, it 
has nothing to do. They are not within its province. They are of 
another world altogether ; and the artist who seeks in it for subjects 
for his art is like a lapidary who should seek for precious stones in an 
ashpit, or a botanist who should look for flowers amid the shingles of 
the sea. The one might possibly find seaweed, and the other pins’ 
heads or bits of broken glass ; but if they brought back these as speci- 
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mens worthy to figure in their collection, should we not set them 
down as maniacs of a very low order ? 

It is the utter ignoring of this permanent law of art which is at 
the root of most of the atrocious work which is to be seen in the 
Academy. It is impossible to glance, even cursorily, at its walls 
without perceiving that English painters have a settled conviction that 
one subject is as good as another, or at least that all subjects are good, 
and the best subjects those which are closest at hand, or already 
notorious to the public by virtue of some peculiar association. The 
head and front of this offending school is Mr. Frith; and it will be 
well to take him for the illustration of our meaning, because in doing 
what he does he believes he is doing right; because he is amazingly 
popular and amazingly clever; and because, to use Tom Moore’s 
language, had he lived in a happier time his soul might have burnt 
with a holier flame. His four capi dopera in the department of 
which we are speaking are, ‘ Margate Sands,’ ‘The Derby Day,’ ‘The 

tailway Station,’ and the picture which is in the Royal Academy this 
year, ‘The Salon d’Or, Homburg.’ It is impossible to stand before 
these pictures with a dispassionate eye, and not feel that a strong man, 
living in our midst, has put all his strength into them. This strong 
man, moreover, is obviously the creation of his time. The time has 
tried to make a painter, and it has made Mr. Frith. Of no other 
prominent painter can this be said so truly as of him, There is no 
reason why Mr. Millais, Mr. Leighton, Mr. Watts, Mr. Faed, or Mr. 
Cooper, should not have painted the pictures they do paint, any time 
the last hundred years. They are not peculiarly and essentially creatures 
of the time; though it would be a mistake to make one smile were 
any one to try to conclude from this observation that they are therefore 
“for all time.” It must necessarily be just the reverse. There never 
was a profounder error uttered than that contained in Ben Jonson’s 
famous line respecting Shakespeare, that “ he was not of an age, but for 
all time.” He was of an age, in a most striking manner, and luckily 
for him of a great age, and ¢herefore is he for all time. There have 
been numbers of men who have been men of their age, but who, so 
far from being in consequence “for all time,” have been quickly 
relegated, after their demise, either to absolute oblivion or to that 
huge curiosity-shop which contains the characteristic lumber of worth- 
less centuries. But we defy anybody to name the painter or poet, 
sculptor or architect, who has proved so far to be “for all time,” who 
was not “of an age,” distinctly the creature of the day in which he 
lived. It depends upon what sort of day it was, whether he will live 
or not. 

To return to Mr. Frith. The middle of the nineteenth century 
has made him in its own image and likeness, and he has returned the 
compliment: hence his pictures. By its works shall you know it; 
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and these are the artistic works of the middle of the nineteenth century. 
An artist can produce only according to his lights, and Mr. Frith has 
painted in the full contemporaneous light. Other equally well-known 
living men paint a little by the aid of modern daylight, but for the 
most part shut it out, and getting themselves medizeval or later lanterns 
—sometimes one, sometimes the other—trust to that dim artificial aid 
to protect them against the glare which, and no wonder, is distasteful 
to them. Mr. Frith, with stronger but less sensitive nerves, is not 
frightened by the glare at all, and, in search of the beautiful, goes 
down to Margate beach, the King’s Cross Railway Station, or a 
cosmopolitan hell, and comes back exclaiming, “ Eureka !”"—‘‘I have 
found it!’ The discovery would certainly be wonderful, had it really 
been made. But has it? We opine not. We repeat it, Mr. Frith 
is evidently a man of rare gifts, a strong man putting forth his strength, 
but a man whose gifts and strength, thanks to the time in which he 
lives, are almost wholly thrown away, as far as Art is concerned. 
Indeed, they are worse than thrown away. They are being exercised 
mischievously. We do not mean that he could do anything better with 
them, as far as production is concerned; but he could, at any rate, 
avoid preaching unsound and untrue doctrine by them. As it is, his 
pictures testify to the world in the following terms:—* This is the 
sort of thing to do. If you can do it well, as I can, all the better for 
you; but at any rate, try. This is the way out. The days of High 
Art have for ever passed away. There are no longer amorous demi- 
gods, Proteus rising from the sea, terrible kings, virgins sacrificed to 
superstition, saints and martyrs, romance, and wonderland. We live 
in the days of policemen, first-class carriages, bathing-machines, and 
the roulette-table. That is your ground. Throw the sublime and 
lofty to the dogs. Go to Homburg, and return inspired.” That is, 
practically, Mr Frith’s sermon; and, to our thinking, it is damnable 
heresy. Better, say we, cling to the first principles and teachings of 
your art, and cut your age dead, if the two cannot be reconciled. Be 
faithful and be humble. Imitate what is right, if you cannot originate 
what is right. But, at all costs, do not originate what is wrong. It 
is your misfortune to have been born in an age which offers you no 
assistance as an artist; but it will be your fault if you accept the 
assistance it offers us to do that which no artist ever should do. We 
cannot but suspect that when Mr. Frith painted ‘ Margate Sands’ he 
felt some qualms of conscience. He must have felt he was playing 
false to his calling. Since then, we dare say, he has got “subdued to 
what he works in,” and entertains no doubt that if the ‘Salon d’Or, 
Homburg,’ is not a work of art, it can only be because he has not 
painted it properly. This is what it ends in. This is the final penalty 
of cardinal error. What Mr. Frith may finish by putting his talents 
to, we tremble to think. Let us look at No. 435, ‘The Shore at 
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Limehouse;’ or, still worse, ‘The Cattle-Market at Norwich,’ and 
shudder at the abyss to which a course of impenitent and unadulterated 
Realism, with no discrimination in the choice of subjects, may lead the 
human eye and hand divine. We reiterate all we have said of his 
transparent ability. None the less, however, do we consider that, 
thanks to the choice of subject, ‘ Margate Sands,’ and ‘ The Salon d’Or, 
Homburg, are simply execrable ; that ‘The Railway Station,’ a marvel 
of technical knowledge and skill, ought never to have been painted, 
and is of no more profit to any human being that sees it than the 
trick of a juggler; and that ‘The Derby Day’ is just on the border- 
land of right and wrong, and—despite the aid given by breezy downs 
and a certain picturesqueness not wholly foreign to a crowd on a race- 
course seen de loin—too near the latter not to have merited rejection 
when it presented itself. Jor easy is the descent to Avernus. But 
have we really reached the bottom in the Homburg hell? If we have, 
then let Mr. Frith imitate the diver, and, striking the ground with 
his foot, emerge once more to the surface of the smiling waters. 

It is not to be wondered at that, a sense of the beautiful being 
abjured, the grotesque should be much appealed to as a source of 
pleasure and interest. Hence we have specimens of the grotesque in 
almost every one of the many forms which it is capable of assuming. 
First we have what may be called the big or heavy-grotesque, perfectly 
typified by such a conspicuous monster as Mr. Prinsep’s ‘ Odin, the 
Northern God of War.’ There is no chance of such a tremendous 
use of form and colour being overlooked. It insists on being seen, 
and its object is certainly gained. The picture may be said to shout 
at you, and reminds one of those advertisements printed the wrong 
way up or running from right to left, the more easily to engage 
attention. In Mr. Richmond’s ‘Bowl Players’ we have the fanciful- 
grotesque ; and in Mr. Leighton’s ‘Greek Girls picking up Pebbles 
by the Sea’ the beautiful-grotesque. We overheard a very blunt, 
but, as it seems to us, very just piece of criticism pronounced on one 
of these pictures, “Is it not quaint?” observed an admirer. “ Yes,” 
was the reply, “it 7s quaint, but it is bad.” This is the only 
possible way of meeting these pictorial impertinences, which are 
nothing but the attempts of feeble hands to escape from the common- 
place which overwhelms them. But the commonplace is to be escaped 
by no such devices. A man who wants to seem eloquent but who is 
utterly destitute of words, must have a very strange audience indeed 
if he can persuade them he has the copia fandi simply by indulging 
in a torrent of gibberish. But what would be an impossible feat in 
language appears to be well worth attempting on canvas. Accord- 
ingly, we are deluged with pictures which can be spoken of only as 
rank chinoiserie. This pitiful subterfuge, this miserable effort to hide 
the nakedness of the land, is by none more violently displayed than 
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by those artists who seek in the classic land of painting for subjects 
for their brush. People who have never been to Italy must think it a 
very queer and sadly over-praised place when they gaze upon ‘A 
Capri Cornfield,’ by Mr. Morris, or ‘The Steps of Ana Capri’ by Mr. 
Barclay ; whilst those who have cannot well resist the conclusion that 
these labours would have been equally valuable if employed nearer 
home. 

Indeed what with the artists who, so to speak, tear their hair for 
subjects, and those who think the stalest and most trite quite good 
enough for the purpose, we seem never to encounter an instance of 
natural selection that is at the same time felicitous. Mr. Leighton 
ought perhaps to be excepted from this criticism, since nearly all his 
intentions are praiseworthy and in a sense noble. Mr. Leighton at 
least would if he could. He knows what is good and great in his art, 
and would like to achieve it. His failure is perhaps the measure of 
our modern powers in the matter. He certainly has a sense of beauty, 
but there it ends. His sense of beauty is complete master of him, and 
he is paralyzed by it. If he had strength he would probably be a 
great artist. As it is, he is unutterably weak. Still, failure such as 
his is, to our thinking, better than most men’s successes. At least, he 
imitates Icarus. He tries to get himself wings. Others are content 
to creep. Their condition of mind may be guessed by what they 
strive to do, even when they more or less succeed in doing it. There 
are seventy pictures in Room I. Of these, twenty-two appeal to the 
same sentiment; twenty-two are concerned with children. In the 
second room fifteen out of sixty-three have the same theme; and in 
the fourth room we counted nineteen, concerning which the same 
remark has to be made. In fact, almost one-half of the pictures in 
the Academy, when the portraits are put aside, are nursery pictures. 
We have children holding dolls, children looking at story-books, 
children pulling bells, sleeping, dancing, having their fortunes told, 
children in every conceivable hackneyed condition. No doubt it is 
creditable to our family feelings that we should take so deep an 
interest in the charming innocents; but we do think that men and 
women are deserving of some little attention. The nursery is not the 
noblest study of man, nor the noblest field for artistic energy. 

If we have to sum up the leading characteristics of English art as 
shown in the Royal Academy, we should say they were four in number : 
vulgarity, extravagance, ugliness, and lack of nobleness of intention. 
Our artists for the most part seem to have resigned themselves to the 
world as they find it, to be no better than it, and indeed no better 
than the lowest and poorest part of it. They never lift up their 
hearts ; and some of them even appear to take a perverse pleasure in 
selecting for representation the subjects which drag their hearts still 
lower than they naturally are. When this grovelling disposition is 
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contended against, an effort is made to evade the difficulty rather 
than to overcome it, and grotesqueness is made to take the place of 
freshness and originality. Verily, if we are no better than our art we 
are ina bad way. But it is just possible that we ought not to be 
judged by it at all. It is in reality a thing apart with us, in spite of 
our making such a mighty fuss about it. We have caught the trick of 
pretending to care about art, when in truth we care nothing about it. 
There are many people to whom the subject of M. Jérome’s picture, 
‘A vendre,’ will not be altogether pleasing; but it is impossible for 
those who can look at it not to conclude, when they turn from it to 
the best of its English fellows, that if it is properly painted the latter 
are scarcely painted at all, are mere indications and adumbrations of 
what they are supposed to represent, and that the men who consider 
them finished works are but amateurs, dilettanti, and triflers. 





Danton, 


THE COLOSSUS, 


Camille Desmoutins, 
THE ARISTOPHANES, OF THE REVOLUTION, 
By THE AUTHOR OF “ MIRABEAU,” “ ROBESPIERRE,” &C. 


DANTON. 


THERE was something of Mirabeau in Danton; something of the 
same defiant boldness; something of the same spontaneity of action ; 
a touch of the same generosity and attractiveness ; a similarity of 
vices ; much of the same prophetic foresight that beheld coming events 
afar off. But the something was of Mirabeau minus the poetry and 
the soul. Spite of his genius, Danton was all earth—earthy. 

Danton had a greater sympathy with Mirabeau than with any of the 
other leaders of the Revolution. He always spoke of him with the 
highest respect. He said egotistically, ‘‘ Nature has cast but two 
men in the mould of statesmen—myself and Mirabeau—after that 
she broke the mould.” Both these men perceived that a republic 
could never be permanent—both plotted for the inevitable to be—the 
restoration of monarchy. Had Mirabeau lived, Danton would have 
been saved from the commission of his blackest crimes; and, mastered 
and supported by that grand intellect, have become a destroyer of 
anarchy and a benefactor to his country. 

Jacques Georges Danton was born at Arcis-sur-Aube, in the year 
1759. He was descended from a good middle-class family. His 
father died while he was yet a child, and his mother re-married a 
manufacturer of the town. ‘This man proved a kind step-father, 
treated the boy well, even indulgently, and himself superintended 
his education. Like Mirabeau, he was terribly ugly. Like Mirabeau, 
he won the love of all who knew him. By-and-by he was sent 
to study at Troyes. Here he became the favourite both of masters 
and pupils, and at the same time the idlest and most turbulent of 
scholars. Yet he was no dunce; by the quickness of his appre- 
hension he kept pace in learning with the most industrious. He 
was gifted with that éclat of mind that at a glance, almost in- 
tuitively, grasps a subject and its details, to master which the plodding 
man spends days of toil and brain-wracking. In his love of freedom, 
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hatred of restraint, defiance of authority, and wild turbulence of dis- 
position, was the embryo of the future revolutionist. But as the 
loving reproaches of his wife could thereafter draw from his eyes tears 
of penitence for the massacres of September, so could a look of pain, 
a fond caress from his mother, calm the wildest mood of the boy, and 
bring him sobbing to her feet. At school he acted in boyish games 
the coming life of the man—he played at rebellions! It was his 
passion to mount on a stool, and by his fierce harangues to incite his 
play-fellows to imaginary revolts—to excite or calm them as he 
chose—to make them the puppets of his mood. He was nicknamed 
Catiline. Truly “the child is the father of the man.” 

Destined for the law, he completed his studies in Paris, at the 
College of Louis le Grand. Then he set up as a barrister. His 
practice was small, his means limited, his life debauched. His career 
promised to be uneventful enough—the usual one of an easy-going, 
idle, dissipated, clever man. The first note of the Revolution sounded. 
It struck upon his keen intelligence as the key-note of his destiny. 
Under the old order of things he was nothing; never could be any- 
thing. The upheaval of society would cast him upon the surface. 
In the storms and confusion of change he would be in his natural 
element, and being of the times would be welcomed by them with 
open arms. He had nothing to lose—everything to gain. He was 
poor, and he thirsted for gold. Had he been a rich man he would have 
been a determined Conservative ; being poor, he was a Radical. How 
many other noble patriots could be summed up as briefly! No 
enthusiasm for liberty, no theories nor Utopias, no passion to revive 
upon I'rench soil the glories of the ancient republics, swayed this 
man’s actions: self-interest and self-protection governed them all. 

“You are beneath, place yourselves above; that is the whole secret 
of the Revolution.” Such was his avowed motto. 

As soon as the Constituent Assembly appeared in Paris he eagerly 
sought the society of Mirabeau and its more distinguished members. 
He passed his days at the Assembly and the coffee-houses, his nights 
at the clubs, never missing an opportunity of thrusting himself and 
his opinions conspicuously forward. His gigantic stature, powerful 
voice, strikingly ugly face, brought out into relief by the dark masses 
of hair that hung round it like a horse’s mane, always commanded 
attention. In the large vault-like refectory of the ancient convent of 
the Jacobins, in which the infamous club that borrowed its name 
held its meetings, he thundered forth nightly the doctrines of the 
Revolution. He did not aspire to the graces of oratory; he was too 
essentially a man of action to be a rhetorician. But his words were 
fire sparks from his fierce turbulent soul, that kindled his hearers to 
deeds of violence and blood. Danton was the Brutus, Robespierre 
the Antony, of Jacobin eloquence. 
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He had married the daughter of a lemonade seller—a gentle, pious 
woman, by whose love he was gradually won from his youthful 
excesses. He lived in a poor house in the rue de Commerce. Here 
Pétion, Camille Desmoulins, and others, used to meet, to spout heroics 
and plot the downfall of the monarchy. 

At first the poor briefless barrister, with his strident voice and’ 
uncouth manner, was looked coldly upon by the grandees of the 
Assembly ; regarded asa forward pushing fellow, with more impudence 
than brains. The eagle eye of Mirabeau alone detected the value and 
latent talent of the man. 

His début asa politician was not successful. He had been deputed 
by the club of the Cordeliers, of which he was one of the founders, to 
present some observations upon the form of certain commissions issued 
to the officers of the National Guard. The fiery audacity of his 
speech, such as had never sounded in legislative ears before, produced 
a most unfavourable impression upon the deputies. This was in 
1789. 

His influence over the people and the clubs, his rising power, great 
abilities and well-known unscrupulous character, attracted the atten- 
tion of the court, which was constantly buying over the more venal 
members of the revolutionary party. Secret overtures were made to 
him, which, as they meant gold, he did not neglect. His style of 
living quickly changed from mean frugality to prodigal voluptuousness. 

Audacious as he was corrupt, he openly avowed himself the recipient 
of court bribery, alleging that by being thus made the confidant of 
the royalist plots he was enabled to betray them to the Assembly and 
render them abortive. On the other hand, he pretended equal fidelity 
to the royal cause ; excusing such avowals as mere ruses, necessary to 
throw dust in the eyes of its enemies, and sustain him in a position 
to serve the king and queen. Thus, with one hand he guided the 
young men of the Cordeliers; with the other, the secret plots of the 
court—and was faithful to neither. 

Could he have saved the royal family without imperilling his own 
interests, that would have been his choice. His saying, “J will 
either save the king or kill him,” reveals the boldness of the plans he 
was revolving. Some of his most furious denunciations of Louis and 
Marie Antoinette were simply masks underneath which he hid his 
solicitude for their safety. 

When he called upon the Assembly to compel the king to repudiate 
his wife and send her back to Vienna, he saw the shadow of the knife 
hovering above her neck; to get her out of France was the only 
means of saving her. Up to the last moment, compatible with his 
own safety, he tried to save the king. When reproached with his 
scruples he exclaimed: “I am a revolutionist, but not a ferocious 
beast. I do not love the blood of vanquished kings.” But his keen 
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instinct never failed to inform him of the instant that opposition to 
the popular will would become dangerous. When such a time arrived 
he not only receded with a good grace from his former position, but 
boldly took the initiative in impetuously demanding the very act he 
had been secretly opposing, thus making it actually appear as though 
the first proposition had emanated from himself. 

The true nature of his connection with the court did not transpire 
until some years after the death of all the principals concerned 
therein. By a strange good fortune the revelations of the iron chest, 
which implicated so many, did not affect Danton. All the papers 
relating to the sums of money paid to him, and to his share in the 
royalist plots, were at the time in the hands of the king’s minister in 
England. 

Undismayed by the failure of his first appearante in the senate, he 
still pushed forward, and gradually became a man of power there. 
Upon the flight of the royal family he made a fierce attack upon 
La Fayette, his personal enemy. “The commander of the National 
Guard,” he cried, “is either a traitor, who has favoured the flight of 
the king, or he is incapable of commanding, since he could not hinder 
it.” At the Cordeliers, true to his instincts, he demanded the im- 
mediate deposition of the king. 

Anxious to gain a foremost place as a leader of the people—for it 
must be remembered that I am at present writing of a period anterior 
to his days of power—he organised the fatal petition of the Champ 
de Mars, which brought about the first émeute of the Revolution. 
The mob was dispersed, and the arrest of its leaders and inciters 
demanded by La Fayette. Danton fled to Arcis-sur-Aube. While 
in his retreat he heard of his election for the new Assembly. De- 
pending upon the weakness of the court, he boldly presented him- 
self in Paris, and was at once proclaimed Deputy-Attornéy of the* 
Commune. 

This was only the first step of the ladder. Carried away, intoxi- 
cated by the turbulent ambition of his powerful mind, rioting in his 
sense of strength and power, all the savagery and animal instincts of 
his nature thoroughly aroused, blind to all, indifferent to all, save the 
frenzied desire to excel all his compeers in deeds of daring and of 
terror, and thus rise to the supreme command in the Republic, he 
organised the rising of the 10th of August, the horrors of September. 

The night before the tenth Danton spoke thus at the Cordeliers : 
“Let the tocsin sound the last hour of kings and the first hour of 
vengeance and the liberty of the people. To arms! and ca ira!” 

He loosed the demons, and left them to their work; his knowledge 
of human nature taught him that, once free, no power could control 
them; they must work their will to the bitter end. 

The whole of that awful night the belfries of Paris sent forth the 
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ominous tocsin, striking terror to the hearts of the citizens, and filling 
the soul of the queen with dark forebodings. With the first grey 
light of the summer’s morning a stir and hum began to mingle with 
the clangour of the bells; and as the daylight stole over the sleeping 
streets, from east, from west, from north, from south, came the tramp 


_ of feet, the murmur of voices, and all the sounds of a gathering 


multitude. Out of their holes and cellars and dark dens crept the 
misery, the sin, and crime of Paris, tainting the air and swarming 
upon the streets like noxious vermin. The startled citizens jumped 
from their beds, peered cautiously through their windows, and started 
back with horror as they looked down upon the matted hair, the 
squalid rags, the uncouth forms, the savage faces, the hideous features, 
out of which crime and starvation had crushed all semblance to 
humanity. It was the grand carnival of Ignorance these people had 
come forth to celebrate. The féte had been many generations in 
preparation ; kings, princes, and nobles had for centuries been working 
hard to make it a success. Louis XIV. and Louis XV. were its 
greatest patrons, and it promised to prove worthy of the labours of 
such exalted personages. Its attire was somewhat strange, but it 
would soon dye it in the purple of imperial Rome.* For ornaments 
the glitter of the dagger and the knife would suffice ; its music would 
be wails and groans, its dance the Carmagnole, its ball-room the Place 
de Grave, its carriages the tumbrils for the doomed and the carts for 
the dead. 

Down pours the bright sunlight upon eyes but little used to its 
glory—eyes that wink and blink like those of beasts of the night— 
upon banners bearing strange devices and upon horrible emblems. 
Upon one banner is blazoned the words, “ Sanction or death!” upon a 
second, “Tremble, tyrant—thy hour is come ;” upon a third, “A bas 
les aristocrates !” One carried upon a pole, suspended by the neck, a 
vile figure, supposed to represent the queen, and underwrit, “ Beware 
the lanterne.” Another carried upon a stick a bleeding heart, with the 
legend, “The heart of an aristocrat.” Drawn in a car comes the 
infamous courtesan, Théorigne de Mérincourt, attired in a robe of 
blood-red. t But most conspicuous of all, by their slight sinewy 





* It has been said that the Tyrian purple was crimson. 

t+ Théorigne de Mérincourt was the daughter of a farmer of Litge. A 
girl of exceptional beauty, she had been seduced and afterwards abandoned 
by the seigneur of the land. Flying to England to hide her shame, she 
fell into deeper degradation. A few years afterwards she returned to Paris, 
and, in the society of the demi-monde, became acquainted with Mirabeau, 
Danton, and Desmoulins. Still nursing the memory of the bitter wrong 
inflicted upon her by an aristocrat, she fiercely embraced the Republican 
doctrines, and became the leader of the Furies. She devoted the wages of 
her sin to the Republic. She was one of the first to attack the Bastile— 
frequently spoke at the Cordeliers; and so great was her influence at the 
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forms, picturesque costumes, black flowing hair, bronzed faces, flashing 
eyes, and wild savage gestures, march fifteen hundred Marseillais, 
singing their terrible song, “ whose notes,” says Lamartine, “rustle 
like a flag dipped in gore.” It has not yet acquired its terrible sig- 
nificance; it is new to Parisian ears. Tramp, tramp, tramp, for 
three long hours, through the rue St. Honoré ; then, like a torrent 
that has just burst its bounds, rushes the mass upon the Tuileries.* 

To detail the horrors of that day—the last of the French monarchy 
—the vile insults cast upon the king and queen—the bonnet rouge 
thrust upon the Dauphin’s head—the massacre of the Swiss Guards 
and the royal servants—the consignment of Louis and Marie An- 
toinette to prison—comes not within the compass of this article. 

From that day until the 20th of September, when he voluntarily 
abdicated his power, Danton ruled the Commune. He was named 
minister of justice; his counsels were orders; by a gesture he could 
either arouse or appease the mob. But the delirium of blood was upon 
him, hurrying him on to fresh crimes. In the last days of August he 
carried away the Assembly, by a ferocious speech, to decree the arrest 
of all suspects. ‘“ We must strike fear into the Royalists,” he cried. 
‘The measures were concocted in a secret committee of Jacobins. No 
person was to be permitted to leave Paris. Every house was to be 
searched for documents, weapons, and proofs of conspiracy, and all 
suspicious persons were to be arrested. The idea of this inquisition, 
and its subsequent results, it is said, emanated from Marat; but 
Danton was undoubtedly the executor. He said afterwards: “I 
looked my crime steadfastly in the face, and I did it.” 

Several days before the fatal 2nd of September trenches were dug 
and catacombs opened ready to receive the bodies of thousands of 
victims, at the time utterly unconscious of their approaching fate. 
Tombs, executioners, every means of destruction, were prepared 
beforehand. 

On the 2nd of September some carriages, containing a number of 
non-juring priests, who were being conveyed to the Abbaye, were set 


Revolutionary Tribunal that she could by a sign obtain the condemnation 
or acquittal of a prisoner. Her seducer fell within her power and found 
no mercy. How many lives his crime was destined to cost! How much of 
the blood spilt by the Revolution was private vengeance! Each family had 
so many centuries of wrong to avenge. 

But her power, like that of all the rest, had an end. And the day came 
when she herself was stripped and flogged by her own Furies. The degra- 
dation drove her mad. Shut up in a madhouse for twenty years, she existed 
a raving maniac—naked, and ceaselessly howling for blood. 

* The ostensible object of this gathering was to petition the king to 
withdraw his veto upon the Act against non-juring priests, that is to say, 
those who would not take the oath of the Constitution. 
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apon by the mob, their occupants dragged out and murdered in the 
streets. This was the beginning of the slaughter. Mock trials were 
gone through in the several prisons; in the courtyards without 
waited the assassins, and as each prisoner passed through the door, 
out of the presence of the judges, he was stabbed by the knives of 
these wretches. Hour after hour this horrible slaughter went on, 
until the dead lay in huge heaps, and the butchers waded ankle-deep 
in human blood. None were spared, from the white-headed old man 
of eighty to the beautiful girl of fifteen. When exhausted with their 
work, these men sat down upon the corpses and ate their food, and 
smoked and drank with unwashed hands. Refreshed, they renewed 
their work with redoubled vigour. Night came, but brought no 
interruption to their labours; torches were lit, and the piles grew 
higher, and the assassins more ferocious; gunpowder mixed with 
brandy was their drink ; some drank cupfulls of blood. The women 
cut open the bodies, tore out the hearts, and waving these horrible 
trophies in their hands shouted, and sang, and danced the Carmagnole, 
their feet plashing in, and bespattering their clothes with gore; the 
children played with pieces of human flesh and severed limbs as 
though they had been toys. A terrible picture did that September 
aight look down upon! The gloomy prison-walls, the flaring torches, 
reflected and multiplied in the pools of blood, casting their red waver- 
ing light upon the horror-stricken features of the victims, upon the 
pale, agonised, upturned faces of the dead, upon the demoniacal fea- 
tures of their murderers, upon the moving forms, the streaming hair, 
the wild gestures of those unearthly hags revelling in their dance of 
death, and upon little children dabbling in blood and joining in this 
Witches’ Sabbath ; blood everywhere, over all; even the very torches 
threw splashes of dark red light upon the walls as though they were 
fed by the sanguine streams that flowed around them. Such was the 
sight that the stars looked down upon ! 

In vain were messages sent to Danton by the more moderate of his 
colleagues to stop the slaughter. He refused all interference. 

The morning of the next day dawned and saw the butchers still at 
their work; the sun rose high in the heavens, and his face was re- 
flected darkly in the still deepening crimson pools. The massacres at 
Bicétre lasted five days. The assassins were paid their daily hire ; 
the Republic had created a new trade—murder ! 

These events separated Danton for evermore from the moderate 
party, who, until the guillotine silenced it for ever, never ceased to 
clamour for justice upon the murderers. Awakened to remorse by 
the reproaches of his wife, power grew distasteful to him, and at the 
end of six weeks Marat superseded him as ruler of the Commune. 
The crimes of September cast a blight upon his life that he could 


never throw off; it cast a languor over his political career, inseparably 
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allied him with the Jacobins, with whom he had no real sympathy, 
and ultimately brought his neck beneath the knife. 

He made several overtures of reconciliation to the Girondists; but 
they shrank from his ensanguined hand. ‘Our separation,” he said 
mournfully, “is the rending into pieces of the Republic. The factions 
will devour us, one after another, if we do not choke them. We shali 
all die—you first.” 

Still his better nature clung to them, and when the Jacobins began 
to get the upper hand, anxious to get away from Paris, he, associated 
with Lacroix, undertook the mission to Brussels. He did not wish to 
be a witness of their destruction, which he knew was inevitable. 

Complaints had been forwarded by the generals of the armies to 
the Commune, touching the difficulties they experienced in raising 
subsidies and obtaining provisions and other war-materials from the 
inhabitants. ‘lo remedy these complaints, Danton and Lacroix de- 
parted for Belgium. Out of this commission they peculated, between 
them, an enormous sum of money. In the midst of his gold-devour- 
ing, he was summoned home by a letter from his dying wife. Fast 
as horses could speed he rushed back to Paris, but only to find her 
dead. His grief was wild and frantic, for he loved her passionately, 
and none dared approach him upon matters of politics until after her 
funeral. A few months afterwards he married a beautiful girl of six- 
teen, a friend of his wife’s, and the one whom she herself had, on her 
deathbed, wished should become the mother of her children. In the 
meantime the Girondists were at their last gasp. Several plots had 
been hatched at the Jacobins to massacre them in the Assembly or 
in their homes. Twice did Danton warn them of their danger and 
frustrate their enemies. In the meantime, weary of blood-spilling 
and of the Republic—believing its mission to be ended, for he was 
now a rich man—he intrigued with the Court and Dumouriez to 
bring about a restoration. Suspicions of these plots had been wafted 
to the Commune, and when his disfavour to the destruction of the 
Gironde was observed, Lasource, in a telling speech, insinuated the 
credibility of such rumours. The danger was too imminent to be 
disregarded, and with his old audacious policy, he himself mounted 
the tribune, and in a fierce burst of declamation called for the imme- 
diate prosecution of the Girondists ! 

Absorbed in the love of his young wife, and growing every day 
more weary of the strife, he retired to his luxurious home at Arcis- 
sur-Aube. But the primary motive of his departure was the approach- 
ing execution of Marie Antoinette, of which he entertained a great 
horror, and the coldness which had gradually arisen between him and 
Robespierre. Marat was dead, and Danton alone stood between 
Robespierre and the foremost position of the Republic. It is true 
that Danton appeared but seldom now in the Commune ; but his rival 
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knew that he had but to shake off his political lethargy, to thunder 
forth his terrible speeches from the tribune, and become again the 
Colossus of the Revolution. Mutual friends arranged a meeting be- 
tween the two rivals at a dinner-party, in the hope of effecting a 
reconciliation ; but after a little show of sham cordiality a quarrel 
ensued, and they parted in more bitterness than they had met. From 
that hour Danton was doomed ; but it did not suit Robespierre’s pur- 
pose to strike yet. Hébert and his anarchists still lived—Danton was 
necessary to sustain the balance of parties. 

Love and the genial influences of a softer life had melted the heart 
of the Colossus, and his ruling desire was, by acts of mercy and gene- 
rosity, to wipe out of men’s minds the memory of his crimes. His 
dream was to restore the monarchy, with Orleans for king—himself for 
the dictator. 

But while he passed his days in love and dreams, his popularity was 
constantly decreasing ; his friends murmured at his silence and retire- 
ment. Events had marched on with rapid strides; Hébert and his 
party had fallen, and Danton had: ceased to be necessary to Robes- 
pierre. Danton’s friends, aware of his danger, urged him to fly; but, 
sunk in a sybaritish luxury, contemptuous of his rival, and reposing 
on the strength of his old popularity, he disdained their counsels. “ It 
is not time,” he answered ; “and then blood would be required; I am 
weary of blood—I would rather be guillotined than guillotine. I have 
had enough of life; I would not pay for it at this price.” 

Robespierre meditated and hesitated long before he could summon 
courage to strike down his old colleague. And even when the oppor- 
tune moment arrived, he dared not strike openly. Danton’s arrest was 
decreed in a secret committee. Paris, a man attached to Danton, having 
overheard the conference, hastened, at the risk of his life, to inform 
him of his peril. His wife implored him to fly, but her prayers were un- 
heeded. “ Have no fear, ma chere amie,” le cried ; “ they will not dare !” 

But they did dare. At six o'clock next morning, almost simul- 
taneously with Desmoulins, he was arrested. Paris was shaken to her 
centre, as by an earthquake, when the news went abroad that the 
whilom idol of the people was a prisoner. Men looked aghast at one 
another, and dared not believe their ears. Through the prison ran the 
news—Danton is amongst us! Prisoners flocked eagerly to the barred 
windows of their doors to confirm the tidings by a sight of the Colossus. 
He bore his downfall with cynical indifference. His trial came on; 
but although, like all the revolutionary trials, its sentence was a fore- 
gone conclusion, yet the terror of his name still dwelt in men’s minds, 
and the committee hesitated. Legendre the butcher, who had always 
been his lieutenant, defended him.* Ina speech whose tones were heard 

* He afterwards crawled in abject apology to Robespierre for his 
temerity. What faithless cowards these men of blood were! 
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on the opposite bank of the Seine, Danton denounced his accusers. 
The crowd—faithful for a moment to its old leader—murmured its 
indignation. But the Jacobins were not to be defrauded of their prey, 
and sentence of death was passed upon him. 

“T was the statesman of Europe,” he said, proudly; “they do not 
suspect the void this head will leave.” As he stood erect in the tumbril 
with his arms folded, and a look of calm contempt upon his massive 
face, he struck awe into the bosom of the mob, who remembered 
how often he had, by a wave of his hand, subdued it in its fiercest 
moods. None hooted, none hurled a word of insult against him, 
except those hired to do so. But he regarded all alike with calm 
contempt. He said to Desmoulins, who was in the same tumbril with 
him, and who passionately resented the insults of that mob to whom 
he had pandered all his life, “Keep quiet; never heed the base 
canaille!” How loftily these republicans despised the mob the moment 
it became obnoxious to them ! 

With a firm haughty tread and scornful smile he ascended the 
scaffold. But asthe vision of his fair young wife rose for an instant 
before his eyes, he faltered and gave way. “Oh, my best beloved,” he 
cried passionately, “I shall never see thee more!” But the next 
moment he regained his fortitude, and, turning to the executioner, said 
calmly: “You will show my head to the people—it will be worth the 
looking at !” 

The executioner did show his head to the mob, and it raised a shout 
as though the spectacle afforded it much satisfaction. A very encou- 
raging fact for those who are anxious to martyrise themselves to win 
its gratitude ! 

Upon no character of the Revolution is it more difficult to pronounce 
an impartial judgment than upon that of Danton. There is so much 
temptation to underrate or exaggerate his vices, in proportion as we 
are, according to our temperament, attracted or repelled by the nature 
of the man. Madame Roland said of him, “I never saw anything 
that so completely betrayed the sway of brutal passions and unbridled 
audacity, half-veiled beneath an affectation of frankness, joviality, and 
good-fellowship.” But with Madame Roland, who practised an austere 
morality, and was the worshipper of an Utopia, he had nothing in 
common. ‘This will illustrate my meaning. 

I have already touched upon the points of resemblance in the 
characters of Danton and Mirabeau, and further reference to the sub- 
ject would be superfluous. Like all the heroes of the Revolution, one 
element of his character contradicted another. He was a confirmed 
debauchee, and yet passionately attached to both his wives; the con- 
triver of the cruelest massacre since that of St. Bartholomew, and yet 
a man averse by nature to cruelty and superfluous bloodshed. Unlike 
Robespierre and Desmoulins, envy found no place among his vices; 
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he vented no bile upon those whom Fortune had raised above him, 
but when the opportunity came he appropriated the goods of the 
rich without a qualm—I was about to write, of conscience ; but 
this man possessed none. He was utterly unscrupulous ; utterly 
venal and corrupt; ever ready to sell himself to the highest bidder ; 
faithful to none longer than it suited his interests and his safety. 
He was utterly shameless in his venality; the most flagrant dis- 
covery could not raise a blush upon his face. He possessed no poli- 
tical creed beyond a dislike of anarchy and an utter contempt for the 
canaille. The government most compatible with his own interests 
was the one he supported. Yet, those conditions granted, his inclina- 
tions were in favour of limited monarchy. In religion and morality he 
was a sceptic, with as supreme a disdain for virtue and honesty as was 
ever felt by Iago. 

On the other hand, he possessed much bonhomie, and at times there 
flashed forth traits of generosity, of nobility, of a more exalted nature ; 
and these, together with that indefinable charm which belongs to all 
powerful and audacious minds, attracted and fascinated men, and sun- 
blinded them to the darkness of his crimes. His talents were great, 
his political ability enormous; had they been combined with honesty, 
true patriotism, just convictions, and fixed principles, he would have 
been one of the first statesmen of Europe. He was a powerful orator, 
who never failed to carry his hearers with him; his control over the 
masses was absolute. But, above all, he possessed that highest and 
rarest gift of statesmanship—unerring foresight, a foresight almost 
prophetic. It was this gift, together with his audacity, that enabled 
him, as long as he chose to exert his faculties, while implicated in the 
plots and counterplots of every faction, to not only steer clear of every 
danger, but to constantly increase his power and popularity. There 
was not a rise or fall in the parties of the Republic that he did not 
foretell before others could perceive a sign of change. He foresaw 
that France would soon grow tired of a republic, and return to her old 
form of government. He foretold to the Duc de Chartres (afterwards 
Louis Philippe) that he would one day be king—a prophecy not fulfilled 
until thirty-six years after the prophet’s death. 

But we must repeat of him in good faith those words which Robes- 
pierre spoke hypocritically : ‘Had Danton been but honest !” adding 
to them, had he but possessed fixed principles. But, wanting those, his 
great talents wrought only evil, were but a curse to mankind instead 
of a blessing, and sent down to posterity, shrouded with blood, a name 
that should have shone refulgent as a star in the annals of his 
country. 
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CAMILLE DESMOULINS. 


Indissolubly connected with the name of Danton is that of Camille 
Desmoulins. ‘The two men sprang into fame about the same time— 
the one by his pen, the other by his orations; they were fast friends 
through life ; amidst all the storms and changes they lived through no 
cold shadow ever came between them, nothing separated them—not 
even death, for they mounted to the guillotine together. The two 
friends possessed but little in common. Danton was a giant with a 
voice of thunder; Desmoulins a small weak man with a shrill piping 
organ that totally unfitted him for public speakiag. Morally, as we 
shall presently see, they were equally unlike. Danton was all strength, 
Desmoulins all weakness. It was the ivy clinging to the strong oak. 

On the 12th of July, 1789, a young man with small animated 
features, glittering eyes, and long wavy hair fluttering in the breeze, 
suddenly sprang upon a table in the garden of the Palais Royal, and 
thus addressed the standers-by: “Citizens, I have just arrived from 
Versailles. Nota moment is to be lost! Necker has returned; his 
return sounds the tocsin of all true patriots. This evening all the 
Swiss and German battalions will march out upon the Champ de Mars 
to slaughter you. There is but one thing to do; cry ‘To arms! and 
adopt a cockade of recognition.” 

The young man was a stranger, known to but few there; but his 
feverish excitement and fervid words infected his hearers; they tore 
some branches from the trees, adopting green as their colour, and 
followed their hot-headed leader. 

That leader was Lucie Simplice Camille Benoit Desmoulins, a 
young political writer, born at Guise in the year 1760. He was the 
son of a lieutenant-general in the bailliwick of Guise. Like Danton 
and Robespierre he was educated at the College of Louis le Grand in 
Paris, which one might almost call the Seminary of the Revolution. 

From childhood he was ardent, excitable, irritable, and an enthusi- 
astic Republican. Eyen when a schoolboy the least opposition to or 
aspersion cast upon his pet theory of government would throw him 
into a transport of passion. It is related that one day, at his father’s 
table, a gentleman, to amuse himself and tease the boy, began arguing 
in favour of aristocratic institutions; for a time his young opponent 
eagerly supported his own cause; but on finding that the older and 
more logical disputant was getting the best of him, in a fit of un- 
governable rage he hurled the plate off which he was eating at the 
gentleman’s head ! 

At nineteen he married the daughter of a rich capitalist. It was a 
love-match on both sides ; the girl’s parents refused their consent until 
her life almost paid the forfeit of their obstinacy. 
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From that time until his last days no salient individual incident 
marks his life. He was essentially a creation of the Revolution; he 
has no existence apart from it; he is swayed hither and thither by its 
every movement. Lamartine calls him its Aristophanes. His pen 
was ever ready to incite, to abuse, and to stab. No reputation how- 
ever pure, no action however exalted, no woman however virtuous, no 
man however noble, opposed to his views, escaped its venom and 
scurrility. No reverse of fortune, however pitiable or heroically borne, 
softened its sting. It did not even possess the virtue of fearless 
honesty, for it ever fawned upon the powerful. Danton and Robes- 
pierre were its heroes ; no praise was too fulsome for them. While 
Marat was hiding in caves and cells it ridiculed and denounced him ; 
but when he became the all-powerful it wrote him “the divine 
Marat!” No crime was too hideous for its laudation, no virtue too 
sublime for its satire. 

While the King’s death was pending he wrote thus: “A scaffold 
shall be erected in the Place du Carrousel; Louis shall be conducted 
thither with an inscription before him bearing these words, ‘ Traitor 
and perjured to the nation!’ and behind, ‘King.’ The Convention - 
should decree that henceforth the funeral vault of the Kings at St. 
Denis shall be the sepulchre of brigands, assassins, and traitors.” 

Upon the fall of the Girondists he published a pamphlet in which 
he described Madame Roland, who was truly the most austerely virtuous 
of women, as a sanguinary courtesan ; invented a series of the vilest 
accusations against the whole party, interspersed with anecdotes of 
secret orgies and plots that had no existence out of the brain of the 
venal pamphleteer. In their days of power he flattered and crawled 
and fawned upon Roland and his wife, upon Vergniaud, Brissot, 
Barbouroux, and also, like Robespierre and Marat, he envied and hated 
them for their intellectual superiority. 

Yet, spite of all this, he was incapable of sustained malice, and 
would change in an instant from the deadliest show of animosity to an 
equal enthusiasm of friendship. He had always been the most bitter 
enemy of La Fayette, never missing an opportunity of lashing him 
with satire, invective, and denunciation. Yet after hearing his defence 
for the affair of the 20th of June he met him on the Quai de 
Voltaire. “Prove me a calumniator,” he cried to him, “ render me 
execrable, cover me with infamy, but save the state!” A few words 
from La Fayette and he seized him by the hand, professing himself 
his firm friend. Immediately afterwards he repaired to the Jacobins, 
Robespierre was speaking, denouncing La Fayette as a traitor, de- 
manding his arrest, and crying that he had armed a thousand daggers 
against him (Robespierre). “We will die with you!” cries Desmou- 
lins, springing to his feet, and holding out his arms. 

He would weep over the victim his pen had destroyed. 
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When he heard the sentence of death pronounced upon the Giron- 
dists, whose destruction he had secured by the forged evidence already: 
mentioned, he uttered a cry of grief, and tried to rush from the hall. 
“Let me fly from this spectacle!” he cried. “ Wretch that I am, it is 
I who have killed them! I cannot bear the sight of my work. I feel 
their blood on the hand that has denounced them !” 

Danton made him secretary-general ; but, though powerful as a 
writer, his influence in the Commune was comparatively small. Fol- 
lowing in the steps of his patron, he gradually shifted into the ranks 
of the Moderatists. About this time he began to publish Le Views 
Cordelicr. As the title intimates, it advocated a return to the earlier 
and less ferocious principles of the Revolution. In its pages he 
denounced Ju terreur, and violently attacked Robespierre, St. Just, 
and Fouquier Tinville, under the names of Tiberius, Nero, and 
Claudius. The pamphlets of Philipeaux appeared, written in censure 
of the generals whom the Committee had placed at the head of the 
armies of the West. These pamphlets were nobly defended by Le 
Vieux Cordelier. But before he committed himself to their advocacy, 
Desmoulins called upon Robespierre, submitted the proof-sheets to his 
inspection, and asked his advice. Robespierre offered no objection to 
their publication. When Desmoulins was cited before the Committee 
on account of these articles, he related in his defence what had tran- 
spired at this interview. From that hour Robespierre determined 
upon his destruction. 

On the night of the 30th of March, 1794, as he was correcting in. 
his bedroom the proofs of the forthcoming number of Le Vieux 
Cordelier, his wife, who had been asleep some time, suddenly awoke, 
and, springing up in the bed with a terrified look, called to him to 
listen. ‘The night was very still; gradually there broke upon his ear 
a faint sound like the “tramp, tramp” of the patrol. Each second the 
sound came nearer, stopping at last beneath the window. There was 
a loud summons at the door, and he knew too well upon what errand 
those footsteps had come. There was a sad parting; his wife clung. 
to him and could scarcely be torn from his embrace,while his little child 
stretched out its arms from the cradle, as though conscious of its 
father’s approaching fate. 

He was taken to the Luxembourg. From the window of his prison 
he could look upon the gardens which had been his favourite play- 
ground as a boy: upon the spot where he had first seen his darling 
Lucille ; where they had first pledged their child-love ; where they 
had so often wandered in the sweet summer evenings, his arm twined 
around her, both dreaming of the happy life to come. Did he think, 
at that moment, of the misery that he and his associates had brought 
down upon nobler hearts than the one that now suffered in his bosom ? 
Did he think of the fatherless children and the broken-hearted wives 
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whose agonies he had lampooned? Did he think of the captives who 
had gazed with sad despairing eyes through their prison-bars as he 
gazed now, picturing the spots where they had wandered, with their 
arms encircling their Lucilles, or thinking of the dear ones at home 
with their grief-worn faces—captives whose doom he had accelerated, 
applauded, and laughed at? He thought not, recked not then, 
whether they had wives, mothers, children; perhaps he remem- 
bered it now. Did no ghost of the September victims—of Madame 
Roland, whom he had so foully wronged, of the noble Vergniaud, of 
Brissot, of Barbaroux, of Pétion, of Marie Antoinette, of Louis—rise 
before him, to exult over the coming fate of one of the most ruthless 
of their foes ? 

There was a wonderful fitness in the judgment that descended upon 
all those men of blood. Marat proclaimed that the dagger was the 
only weapon for free men, and by the dagger he died! obespierre 
perished the victim of the Idea, the worship of his life, and which he 
had shed seas of blood to materialise. Danton and Camiile were torn. 
from beloved homes, and made to feel all the pangs they had so often 
inflicted upon others. They, St. Just, Hébert, all the priests of the 
guillotine, perished in the hug of their idol. 

Beautiful and pathetic letters wrote Camille to his beloved. In one 
he asks her to send him a book upon the immortality of the soul. “ Let. 
me persuade myself,” he writes, “ that there is a God more just than 
man, and that death shall not sever us for ever.” 

Until the moment of his condemnation, he believed, like Danton, 
that the Tribunal would not dare put him to death. When the sen- 
tence was pronounced all fortitude deserted him; he wept like a child, 
dashed his head against the wall; then foamed with rage, threatening 
his judges, resisting his removal from the hall, and violently assaulting 
his jailers. 

In the tumbril his conduct was equally cowardly. One moment he 
was sobbing, “ Oh, my Lucille! my Horace! what will become of thee ?” 
the next appealing frantically to the people to rescue him. 

He was to the revolutionists what Madame du Barry had been to 
the aristocrats—the only one of the party who knew not how to die. 

Camille Desmoulins was a model Parisian: bloodthirsty and sen- 
timental, ferocious and sensitive; one moment a poet, the next a 
cynic; now ardent and enthusiastic, now cold and satirical; raising 
an idol one moment, crushing it the next; laughing and crying in 
the same breath; “for every passion something, and for no passion. 
truly anything ;” turbulent, unreasoning, weak-minded, and devoid 
of all strength of endurance. 

In England he would have been a wasp, in France he was a rattle- 
snake. He was the creature of impulse: neither good nor evil in 
himself, but whatever the circumstances of the hour chose to make 
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him. He was “a pipe for Fortune’s fingers to play what stops she 
pleased on.” He was envious, and loved to cast filth upon all supe- 
riority, whether of grade or intellect. He was too fickle for hate, too 
malicious for love; Nature had constituted him to inspire but one 
constant feeling—contempt. To pass judgment upon such a being 
as one would upon a Danton or a Robespierre, would be to break a 
butterfly upon a wheel. 
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Che Alustrions Dr. Mathéus. 
By MM. ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 


CHAPTER X. 


Axout nine o’clock in the evening the illustrious philosopher and 
his new companions made their entry into the ancient town of 
Haslach. 

The streets were so crowded with people, waggons, and cattle, as to 
be almost impassable. 

The tall houses with their jagged gables overhung the tumult, 
throwing the light of their little windows upon the agitated crowd. 
All these pilgrims from Alsace, from Lorraine, and from the 
mountains, congregated about the public-houses and inns like ants; 
others had settled themselves along the walls, others under sheds or 
in barns. 

The sound of bagpipes, the dull lowing of oxen, the clatter of horses’ 
hoofs, the patois of the Lorrainers and Germans, made an incredible 
confusion. What a subject for meditation for Mathéus! 

It was then that Hans Aden and Dame Thérése felt glad of having 
met Coucou Peter; what would they have done without him in the 
midst of such a turmoil ? 

The joyous fiddler pushed aside the crowd, crying, “ Mind your- 
selves!” stopping at the most difficult points, leading Schimel by the 
bridle, advising Mathéus not to lose himself, animating Bruno, knock- 
ing at the public-house doors to ask for lodging. But, in spite of all 
said concerning little Thérese, the mayor, and the illustrious philoso- 
pher, he was everywhere answered : 

“Go farther on, my good people, and may Heaven guide you!” 

He never lost courage, and cried gaily: 

“ Forward !—Never mind, Dame Thérése, never mind ; we shall find 
our snug corner all the same.—Aha, Maitre Frantz! what do you 
say to this? To-morrow we'll set to preaching.—Maitre Hans Aden, 
take care of that cart !—Come along, Schimel !—Hey, Bruno!” 

The others were almost stupefied. 

Mathéus, seeing that the people of Haslach sold their hay, straw, 
and everything else to the poor pilgrims worn-out with fatigue, felt 
his soul oppressed with sorrow. 

“Qh, hard and unbelieving hearts!” he cried to himself, “ know you 


not that this spirit of lucre and traffic will cause you to descend the 
Ladder of Beings !” 
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Unfortunately nobody heard him, and several people at windows even 
laughed at his simplicity. 

“In Heaven’s name, Maitre Frantz,” cried Coucou Peter, “don’t 
make any anthropo-zoological speeches to these people, without you 
want to run the risk of having to spend the night under the stars, and 
worse still !” 

As to Dame Thérese, she pressed the brave fiddler’s arm, to his 
evident satisfaction. 

In spite of his indignation, the illustrious philosopher could not help 
admiring the singular industry of the inhabitants of Haslach. Here a 
burly butcher, standing between two candles, distributed three and 
even four different kinds of meats. These different meats, all thoroughly 
fresh, were a pleasure to look upon; while the pretty servant-girls, 
with their little baskets on their arms, their open eyes, and slightly 
turned-up noses, looked more fresh, more plump, more rosy, than the 
steaks hanging on the hooks in the butcher's shop. Here a blacksmith, 
with bare arms and smutty face, was working with his assistants at 
the back of his forge—the hammers clattering, the bellows blowing, 
the sparks flying out on the foot of the passers; and farther on, Conrad 
the tailor was making haste to finish for the fair a new scarlet waist- 
coat for the mayor’s assistant —his blackbird in its wicker-cage whistling 
a tune, with which he drew his needle in cadence. Magnificent cakes 
of all sizes met the sight in the bakers’ windows; and the apothecary, 
for this day, had placed in his window two big glass bottles, one filled 
with red the other with blue water, with lamps behind them, producing 
a superb effect. 

“ How grand the world is!” Mathéus said to himself ; “ each day civi- 
lisation makes fresh progress! What would you say, my good Martha, 
if you saw such a sight as this? You would not be able to believe 
your eyes; you could never have foreseen the triumph of your master 
on so vast a stage! But truth shines everywhere with eternal bril- 
liancy, and overcomes envy, sophism, and vain prejudices !” 

The little caravan, jostled and driven from street to street, at last 
came in front of Jacob Fischer’s good old public-house, and Coucou 
Peter uttered an exclamation of joyous surprise. 

The lamp was swinging above the door, lighting the whole of the 
front of the house, from the sign of the Three Roses to the stork’s nest 
on the topmost point of the gable. 

“Maitre Frantz,” cried Coucou Peter, “do you like cheese-tarts ?” 
“Why do you ask?” said the good man, surprised at such a ques- 
tion. 

“Because Mother Jacob made kougelhofs and cheese-tarts three 
days ago. It’s the only thing she thinks of; it’s what one might call 
her philosophical idea when the fair-time approaches. Daddy Jacob 
thinks only of bottling his wine and smoking his pipe behind the 
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store; and when his wife calls, he lets her call, knowing that nothing 
will stop her ; for she is like a hen that’s going to lay—the more she is 
driven about the more noise she makes. But here we are. Whata 
lot of people !—Come, Dame Thérése, you may alight.—Maitre Hans 
Aden, come and hold Schimel’s bridle, while I go and beg Daddy Jacob 
to take us in.” 

They were in front of the public-house, the crowd whirling around 
them. They saw the drinkers go up and down the steps unsteadily ; 
glasses jingled, cans clashed ; voices called for beer, sourcrout, sausages ; 
the servant-girls, whom the guests chucked under the chin as they 
passed, uttered laughing little cries; Mother Jacob clattered the plates 
and dishes, and Daddy Jacob turned the tap in the cellar. 

Coucou Peter entered the public-house, promising soon to return. 
Indeed, at the end of a few seconds, he came back with Maitre Jacob 
himself, a hale man with jovial face and shirtsleeves turned up to his 
elbows. 

“My poor fellow,” he said, “ nothing would please me better than 
to be of service to you. But every room is taken; I’ve nothing left 
but the barn and the shed ; see if either of those will suit you.” 

Coucou Peter looked at little Thérése with an air of distress, and 
then at the crowded street. 

“Tf it were only for myself, Maitre Jacob, ’'d accept it at once; a 
poor devil of a fiddler is used to sleeping on straw. But just look at this 
good little mother, at this poor child, and at this good Doctor Mathéus, 
the cream of philosophers!” cried he, in a heartrending tone of voice. 
“Come, Daddy Jacob—put yourself in the place of these people !” 

“ What can I do, Coucou Peter?” replied the publican. “ With all 
the goodwill in the world, I can’t empty my rooms; I can’t offer 
you q 

“Ah, Monsieur Coucou Peter, don’t give yourself so much trouble 
on our account,” then said Dame Thérese; “we are not so hard to 
please as you think.” 

“You accept the shed, Dame Thérese ?” 

“Why not ?” she cried, smiling ; “many others would be glad to 
find such a shelter in the midst of this tumult—-wouldn’t they, Hans 
Aden ?” 

Coucou Peter, delighted at hearing her say this, cared nothing for 
what tall Hans Aden might answer; as soon as Dame Thérese had 
accepted the shed, he hurried down the garden in search of dry wood. 

“Thanks, Daddy Jacob!” he cried. 

“Take care not to set fire to the barn,” said the landlord. 

“Don't be afraid, Daddy Jacob—don't be afraid !” 

The night was dark; in a very little time a bright and pleasant fire 
hghted up the beams and tiles of the outhouse. 

_ Ah! it was not the handsome bedchamber at Oberbronn, with its 
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two chests of drawers and good feather-bed, into which one sank up to 
the ears. The black beams showed from floor to floor to the summit 
of the roof; and on the side of the street, four oaken posts sheltered you 
from the wind. No St. Quirin looking-glasses were to be seen there, 
but stable-doors along the wall; and from the far end of the shed, pigs, 
raising with their snouts the planks of their stye, wished you “Good 
evening.” 

Maitre Mathéus reminded himself, with satisfaction, that other 
prophets before him had inhabited like places. 

“Virtue,” he said gravely, “lives under the thatched roof. Let us 
rejoice, my friends, that we do not dwell in palaces.” 

“Very good,” said Coucou Peter; “but let us arrange things so as 
not to go to bed in the mud.” 

Everyone then set to work: Hans Aden climbed the barn-ladder, 
and threw down some bundles of straw from the window; Mathéus 
unharnessed Schimel and Bruno; Dame Thérése produced provisions 
from a haversack ! 

Coucou Peter saw to everything: he gave forage to the beasts, 
spread litter for them, hung up the harness, tasted the wine, and never 
lost sight of the donkey’s pannier in which the child was sleeping. 

Very soon all was ready, and they comfortably seated themselves 
on trusses of straw for supper. 

Similar scenes were passing in the Rue de Tonnelet Rouge; every 
group of pilgrims had its fire, the glare of which was reflected on the 
surrounding houses. 

To the tumult insensibly succeeded a vast silence ; all these worthy 
people, overcome with fatigue, chatted amongst each in low tones as in 
the bosom of their family. It was so with Coucou Peter, Hans Aden, 
Dame Thcérese, and Mathéus: it might have been imagined that they 
had known one another for long years, when they were seated about 
the fire, and the bottle passed from hand to hand; they felt quite at 
home. 

“After you, Dame Thérese,” said Coucou Peter. “ Famous, this 
small wine of Alsace !—Where was it grown, Maitre Hans Aden ?” 

“ At Eckersthal.” 

“A famous place! Hand me a slice of ham.” 

‘“« Here it is, Monsieur Coucou Peter.” 

“ Your health, Maitre Frantz !” 

“Yours, my children! What a beautiful night !—how mild the air 
is! Great Demiourgos foresaw that His children would have no place 
of shelter for their heads! O Great Being!” cried the good man, 
* Being of Beings! accept the thanks that rise from a sincere heart ! 
It is not for ourselves alone that He is to be thanked, my dear friends ; 
but for this innumerable crowd of creatures come from so far with the 
honourable purpose of paying Him their homage !” 
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“ Maitre Frantz, you are not seated comfortably ; take this truss of 
straw.” 

“This will do very well, Coucou Peter; I am quite comforfable as 
T am.” 

Schimel’s pannier was set up against the wall, and Coucou Peter, 
every moment, lifted the covering to see whether the little one was 
sleeping soundly. Bruno and Schimel were quietly munching their 
allowance ; and when the flickering rays of the fire fell upon the posts, 
the windows fringed with rugged tufts of straw, waggons, and a 
thousand other objects in the shade—when it lit the calm and 
meditative head of the illustrious Doctor, the tender face of Thérése, or 
the jovial features of Coucou Peter, the whole scene resembled an old 
picture out of the Bible. 

Towards eleven o'clock Mathéus asked permission to be allowed to 
go to sleep; tall Hans Aden had already stretched himself by the wall, 
and slept profoundly; Dame Thérése was not yet sleepy, nor was 
Coucou Peter, and they continued their conversation in a low tone. 

Before sinking into repose, Maitre Frantz heard the voice of the 
crier repeating in the silence: “ Eleven o’ clock—struck eleven!” then 
footsteps passing down the street, a dog barking and rattling his chain; 
he opened his eyes, and saw the shadow of Schimel’s ears moving on the 
wall like the wings of a night-moth. 

The servants: of the Three Roses bolted the doors and laughed in 
the passage ; these were his last impressions. 


Cuapter XI. 


DayLicut was spreading its golden hues upon the posts of the shed 
when Mathéus was awakened by ringing shouts of laughter. 

“Ha! ha! ha! See—see, Dame Thérése!” cried Coucou Peter. 
“Look at the little rascal! Isn’t he cunning! isn’t he! He’s born to 
be hanged !—ha! ha! ha !—he’s certainly born to be hanged!” 

Maitre Frantz, having turned his eyes in the direction whence these 
joyous exclamations proceeded, saw his disciple near a trellis adjoining 
the Three Roses. This trellis, decked with trees, was covered with 
magnificent peaches. Coucou Peter was holding out one of these 
peaches to the child in its pannier on Schimel’s back. The child 
extended its little hands to seize it, and the jolly fiddler advanced 
and drew it back, laughing till the tears ran down his cheeks. 

Dame Thérése, from the other side, looked at the infant with a 
tender smile; she appeared very happy, and yet there was a vague 
melancholy in her look, which was gravely watched by Hans Aden, as 
he smoked his pipe with his elbow resting on the paling. 

Nothing more charming than this morning picture could be looked 
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apon; there was so much of unaffected gaiety, good-humour, and 
tenderness imprinted on the features of Coucou Peter, that Maitre 
Frantz said to himself: “What an honest face! how like a child he 
amuses himself! How happy he is! how lighthearted! He is the 
best lad I have ever known! What a pity that his sensual instincts 
and disorderly love of the flask often carry him beyond the limits of 
propriety !” 

While these thoughts were passing through his mind, the good man 
rose and shook the straw from his clothes; he then advanced, took off 
his hat, and saluted the worthy people, wishing them “Good day.” 

Dame Thérése replied by a simple inclination of the head, so absent- 
minded was she; but Coucou Peter cried: 

“Maitre Frantz, look at this beautiful child! how he amuses us! 
Tell us what race he belongs to!” 

“This child belongs to the bullfinch family,” replied Mathéus, 
unhesitatingly. 

“To the bullfinch family!” cried Coucou Peter, taken completly by 
surprise. “Faith, not to flatter you, Maitre Frantz—I—I think he has 
very good anthropo-zoological reasons for belonging to the family of 
the bullfinches.” 

Hans Aden haying finished his pipe, put it in his pocket, and said to 
his wife: 

“ Come, Thérise, come ; it’s time to go into the fair before it becomes 
too crowded.” 

“ Are you going with us, Maitre Frantz?” inquired Coucou Peter. 

“ Certainly ;where is Bruno ?” 

“In the stable ; you've no need to take him. Dame Thérése is going 
to buy all sorts of things; but for that, we should leave Schimel also.” 

These explanations were enough for Mathéus ; and they all set forth. 

The whole town was filled with people; the waggons and cattle had 
been cleared away by order of the mayor. Garlands were hung from 
the windows, leaves and flowers were scattered in the streets, and in 
the marketplace rose a superb altar; but what more than anything 
pleased the illustrious philosopher was the pleasant scent of moss and 
fresh-gathered flowers, and the garlands waving in the air at every 
movement of the breeze. 

He admired also the young peasant-girls, with their head-dresses and 
bodies dotted with glittering spangles; the old women, who were de- 
corating the altar with vases and candlesticks, were still more 
magnificent, for they wore the old costume of yellow or violet flowered 
silk and gold-brocaded coif, the richest costume ever seen. 

“Maitre Frantz,” said Coucou Peter, “they worked better in the 
olden times. I recollect that my grandmother had a dress that had 
belonged to her grandmother, and that was still new ; nowadays every- 
thing becomes old in four or five years.” 
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“ Except truth, my friend. Truth is always young: what Py thagoras 
said two thousand years ago is as true as if he had said it yesterday.” 

“Yes, it’s like old violins,” replied Coucou Peter; “the more you 
play upon them, the better they sound, until they get cracked ; they 
can be mended, but by going on putting in new pieces, nothing of the 
old fiddle is left, and the music poor.” 

Chattering in this way, our good folks arrived at the fair. The 
crowd was already great: a thousand confused sounds, of whistles, files, 
and children’s trumpets, rang in the cars; the wooden stalls exhibited 
in the open air their hardwares, wooden swords, dolls, looking-glasses, 
and Nuremberg clocks; the voices of sellers calling their wares 
drowned one another. 

Coucou Peter would have liked to have made a present to Dame 
Thérese ; he fumbled ceaselessly in his empty pockets, thinking by 
what means he could get some money. Jor a moment he had an idea 
of going back to the public-house and selling Bruno's saddle and 
bridle to the first Jew who happened to pass; but Hans Aden havin:; 
remained behind, another inspiration came into his head. 

“Maitre Frantz,” he said, “take hold of Schimel’s bridle; I'll be 
back directly.” 

He then hurried to Hans Aden, and said to him: 

“Monsieur Mayor, 1 have forgotten my purse at the public-house, 
for my illustrious master and I have our money in Bruno’ saddle ; 
lend me ten francs, I’ll return them to you by-and-by.” 

“With pleasure,” said Hans Aden, pulling a somewhat wry face— 
“ with pleasure ;” and he gave him ten franes. 

Coucou Peter, now as proud as a cock, took Dame Thérése under his 
arm, and led her to the handsomest stall. 

“Dame Thérese,” he cried, “ choose whatever you like. Will you 
have this shawl, these ribbons, this jichw ?—will you have all the shop ? 
Don’t hesitate.” 

She did not want to accept anything but a simple rose-coloured 
ribbon, but he forced her to take a superb shawl. 

“Oh, Monsieur Coucou Peter,” she said, “let me have the ribbon.” 

“Keep both the ribbon and the shawl, Dame Thérise! Keep them 
for love of me,” he cried in a low tone; “ if you only knew how muc! 
pleasure it gives me!” 

He bought also a sugar dog for the child, then some gilt filberts, 
then a little drum—and indeed did not leave off buying till his ten 
francs were spent to the last centime. He then appeared in his glory ; 
and when Hans Aden rejoined them, he was well pleased to see that 
Coucou Peter had shown so much politeness to his wife. 

As for the philosopher, the sight of this great assemblage strangely 
exalted him; he wished to begin to preach, and every moment 
exclaimed : 
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“Coucou Peter, I think it is time to preach. Look at this crowd— 
what a magnificent occasion for announcing the doctrine !” 

“ Don’t think of it, Maitre Frantz—don’t think of it for a moment! 
Here’s the gendarme going by—he’d have you in his grip at once ; 
none but quacks have the ‘right of preaching in the fair.” 

In this way they made the circuit of the marketplace three times. 
Dame Thérese purchased all she needed for her housekeeping: a 
scrubbing-brush, some tin ladles, a slice, and other articles of a like 
kind ; Hans Aden bought a scythe that gave a clear vibrating sound, 
some wooden shoes, and a currycomb. 

Towards ten o'clock Schimel’s panniers were full of things ; the crowd 
became more and more numerous, and raised clouds of dust; in the 
distance was heard the whirling waltz. 

In making their way towards the Three Roses, they passed by the 
Madame Hutte, and such sounds of gaiety fell upon their ears that 
tall Hans Aden himself stopped to look at the spectacle. 

A flag floated above the booth; girls and youths flocked to the door ; 
the pretty dress of the Kokesbergers, with their hair-plaits decked with 
ribbons ; that of the women of Bouren-Grédel, with theiz mohair neck- 
ties hanging down the back of the neck, their red petticoats, their 
well-fitting white stockings, and high-heeled shoes ; the mountaineers 
in their broad-brimmed hats ornamented with an oak leaf; the Alsa- 
tians, in three-cornered hats, square-tailed coats, scarlet waiaboonte, and 
short breeches, presented an admirable picture. The crowd was, as it 
were, drawn towards this point. 

Dame Thérese felt an inexpressible desire to dance; her hand 
trembled on the arm of Coucou Peter, who looked up at her tenderly, 
and whispered : 

“ Dame Thérese, shall we have a waltz?” 

“ | should like it,” she murmured, “ but the child—TI dare not leave 
it; and besides—what would Hans Aden say ?” 

“Pah !—don’t be uneasy, Dame Thérise; a waltz is soon over. 
The child has nothing to fear—he’s so sound asleep !” 

‘“No, Monsieur Coucou Peter,—I dare not! Hans Aden would not 
like it.” 

They were discussing the matter in this manner, and Dame Thérise 
would have given way perhaps, when the church-bells began to ring, 
and it was no longer to be thought of. 

Therese,” said Hans Aden, “there’s the third stroke; let us get 
back to the public-house, or we shall be late.” 

“No need for that, Monsieur Mayor,” replied Concou Peter; “you 
can go from here. Ill take Schimel back, and we'll wait dinner for 
you.—You'll do us the favour to accept dinner, Maitre Hans Aden and 
Dame Thérese ?” 

Hans Aden thought Mons‘cur Concon Peter a very good fellow, and 
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Dame Thérise took from Schimel’s pannier the shawl he had bought 
for her; she put it on, and as she did so she cast a tender look at the 
good fiddler, who felt the tears come into his eyes. She then took up 
her child, from which she would not part company, especially as the 
benediction of St. Florent could do it nothing but good, and, all being 
arranged, the-party separated in front of the church. 

Coucou Peter took the lower road, so as not to meet the faithful in 
the Rue du Tonnelet Rouge. 

Mathéus gravely followed him, allowing his eyes to wander, and 
recapitulating his invincible proofs. The pealing of the bells shook 
the air; the bright sun, casting its rays upon the moving crowd, 
all astonished the good man; and the hope of shortly preaching made 
him see everything from an agreeable point of view. 

They were passing along by gardens on the slope of the hill; from 
time to time they heard the report of a gun, and saw puffs of 
smoke rolling in the air; the noise of the crowd died away insensibly, 
and fresh grass replaced the dust of the streets. 

Turning round by the fountain where the cattle of the town were 
brought to drink, he saw sportsmen, gamekeepers in green dresses, and 
a good number of peasants contesting the price of sheep. 

The target was placed on the opposite side of the hill in front of a 
large oak ; shooters standing behind garden-rails tried their guns, put 
the locks on full-cock, shook their heads; some butted, others threw 
themselves into attitudes as though they were playing at skittles; and 
each thought himself cleverer than the one who missed his mark. 

Frantz Mathéus, whom the sound of a gun always made tremble, 
hurried by into Acacia Lane, the solitude of which, after so many 
tumultuous scenes, had a strange charm. All the inhabitants of Ilas- 
lach were at church. 

At the last sound of the church-bells the firing was repeated ; the 
prelude of the organ was heard from a distance. Maitre Frantz and 


his disciple turned into the Rue du Tonnelet Rouge in front of the 
Three Roses, 





Che Sea's Bride. 


Ada dreams by the sea-beach. 
(How far out the ripples reach !) 
She is very sweet; 

Comes a wave with opal lips, 
Murmuring of shells and ships, 


Kissing Ada’s feet. 


Ada sleeps by the sea-beach. 

(How close up the ripples reach— 
Will they never turn ?) 

Phosphor lamps begin to shine 

Over Ada’s ankles fine, 

Glance and glow the coraline, 

Till the liquid lengths of brine 
Into flashes burn. 


Ada wakes by the sea-beach, 
Round and round the deep waves reach 
Sways the eddying tide. 
Clasps and clings the amber weed ; 
Prays the maiden—she has need, 
Mid the waters wide. 
Sea, thine arms are very soft; 
Wave, thy kisses wake not oft; 
Rock her, billow, soft and slow, 
Surge sing to her light and low, 
Cheer thy bonny bride. 
H. CuorMonDELey-PENNELS 
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Celegraph Street. 


Between the “ Great Bell Alley ” of fifteen years ago, and the “ Tele- 
graph Street ” of to-day, there are perhaps not many points of difference 
-—not outwardly, at least. An “alley” it certainly is, much more than a 
“street ;” and its change of name must be due to something or other 
beyond what meets the eye of the thousands of city people who daily 
traverse the busy thoroughfare of Moorgate. Its aspect is by no means 
inviting, and those who have never penetrated its somewhat dismal 
recesses are little aware of the important part which it now plays, 
commercially as well as socially and politically, in the “story of our 
lives from day to day.” At its upper left-hand corner there is, of 
comparatively recent erection, an extensive but plain and substantial 
building; and hither, despite the “Strictly private” which meets our 
view the moment we enter, and confronts us at almost every turning, 
we are privileged to conduct our readers for a brief space. It is the 
central station of the telegraphic system of the United Kingdom—the 
sensorium, as it has been elsewhere described, of the nervous system of 
the empire. As we enter the street we find indications which, as it 
were, lead us up to our subject. A portion of the pavement is “up,” 
and over a hole which has been dug in the street there is erected— 
partly to shelter the workmen, and partly to hide from view their 
mysterious operations—a canvas tent of not the most handsome pro- 
portions. Of the many passers-by who curiously peep under the 
covering, probably not one in a hundred comprehends exactly what is 
going on; and the majority, connecting in some way or other the 
operations of the workmen with the name affixed to the corner of the 
street, give a nod of approval, look very wise, and pass on. We are of 
the privileged few, and we take our readers aside for a moment to give 
them the benefit of our information on the subject. You see that 
immense coil of what appears to you thin dirty ropes which have been 
laid bare just at the corner, as you turn from Moorgate into Telegraph 
Street ? They are the “leading in” wires of that wonderful telegraphic 
system which is rapidly spreading itself over the length and breadth 
of the land—the veins, so to speak, which convey the electric fluid 
from the main arteries of communication to the very heart of the tele- 
graphic system, and from that heart to the extremities of civilization 
itself. We call them wiies, because what is really used for the purpose 
of telegraphy is a thin bright copper wire—the “core,” as it is called 
—which runs through the centre of each of the strands of the great 
coil which has been laid bare. 
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Their dirty ropelike appearance is due to the fact that, in addition 
to the ordinary gutta-percha covering in which they are encased, they 
have a coating, or “ serving ” (as it is technically called), of tape or yarn, 
with tar, or some similar compound, which is an indispensable in all 
systems of underground telegraphy. ‘These marvellous conductors are 
probably some hundreds in number at this particular point; and they 
entwine with the utmost harmony and compactness, notwithstanding 
the different directions whence they come, and the different missions 
with which they are charged. One from Penzance, it may be, lies 
alongside of one from Aberdeen or Inverness, or another from Dublin 
or Cork cheek-by-jowl with one from Jersey or Guernsey. One is 
charged with news of peace and plenty—the other with news of war 
and famine. One bears the gentle message that a certain little addi- 
tion has been made toa certain already large family, and another bears 
a message of sorrow and bereavement to distant friends and relations. 
One carries the repudiation of a contract, and another the acceptance 
of a similar obligation; while the “noon” and “closing” prices of 
stocks and shares are flashed daily over nearly all of them, with almost 
lightning rapidity. But let us follow the course these magic conductors 
take inwards, and thus get a little nearer to the work we have in hand. 
We find, then, that after being carried down to the cellar of the great 
building which we are about to enter, they are conveyed upstairs with 
numerous others (which have entered from a different direction) in a 
tube or casing, the destination of which we shall presently trace. And 
as we enter the building for this purpose, we begin to appreciate the 
difference between the “ Telegraph Street ” of the old Electric Company, 
and that of the Postal Telegraph Department. We speak of “ Tele- 
graph Street” here as applying to the central station of the Post 
Oflice telegraphic system, in the same way as we speak of St. Martin’s- 
le-Grand as meaning the Post Office itself; for the street has no 
interest whatever beyond what it derives from the presence of the 
telegraph there—from which, indeed, it derived its new name some 
years ago. It is necessary to point out here that, prior to the transfer 
of the telegraphs to the Post Office in February last, there were three 
so-called “central” telegraph offices in the city—viz., that of the 
British and Irish Magnetic Telegraph Company, in Threadneedle 
Street; that of the United Kingdom Electric Telegraph Company, in 
Gresham House ; and that of the Electric and International Telegraph 
Company, in Telegraph Street. Some idea of the expansiveness of 
the latter may be gathered from the fact that it has completely 
swallowed up the other two since the transfer, besides yielding a 
moderate amount of space for extension of business since that time. 
The limit, however, has very nearly been reached ; and the expedient 
of erecting galleries, in the already overcrowded rooms, has had to be 
resorted to in order to mect the daily-increasing requirements of the 
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service. Paterfamilias looks forward to the “ moving ” day with mingled 
feelings of horror and dismay ; but what must Mr. Scudamore’s feelings 
have been when he had to confront the task of moving, in one brief 
night, not only the apparatus of the different systems, but also the 
wires, into one office? You can change a telegraph instrument from 
one desk, or even from one room to another, and you can attach its 
battery and its “earth” wires without much trouble or forethought ; 
but the “line ” wire, without which all of these are of very little use for 
practical purposes, is the difficulty ; and the bringing-in of these from 
the different offices, in so short a time, must have been a matter of 
much anxious consideration, and of no little scheming and arrangement. 
Suffice it to say that the “transfer” was efiected without a hitch of 
any kind; and that the operators who on the 4th of February, 1870, 
worked their respective circuits from one or other of the old offices, 
picked them up in the new one, the following morning, with all the 
readiness and enthusiasm imaginable. 

We ascend to the top of the building, where we are ushered into 
what is called the “ Provincial Gallery.” Without waiting to describe 
the altogether novel and highly-interesting scene which presents itself 
to our view the moment we enter, let us ask our reader to direct his 
attention to this curious arrangement of brass knobs and screws on a 
board affixed to the wall of the gallery. This, we are informed, is 
the “ test-box,” and here we meet the wires of which we took leave 
below. To this point no fewer than 450 different wires, representing 
as many different circuits, converge from all parts of the country, as 
well as from all parts of London. They are held to their separate 
positions by the screws, or “ terminals ” (as they are technically called), 
which we see affixed to the board; and the number which is painted 
over or under each “terminal,” is that by which the route of the 
respective wire attached is determined, and by which it is designated 
throughout its entire length. The object of thus collecting the wires 
is to simplify their regulation and distribution as the necessities of the 
service demand, by placing the entire system practically in the hands 
of one person at a given point, notwithstanding that the instruments 
with which the wires are connected are distributed over all the different 
floors and rooms of the building. It also enables the goodness of the 
wires to be tested in a rapid and efficient manner, and enables the 
engineer to determine with ease and certainty whether a “ fault,” 
which may have stopped the working for some time, is inside the 
office, or outside on the line. The instrument mounted overhead, 
somewhat resembling a mantelpiece clock, is the indicator by which 
the engineer is guided in his calculations as to the perfection of the 
lines, and the strength of the various currents passing over them at 
any given moment; and while we have been looking on, we have 
noticed several deflections of the needle on the face of this indicator, 
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which have been explained to us somewhat as follows. The working 
of a certain wire—say that to Birmingham or Liverpool—has been 
suspended for a time, owing to some cause or other, and the distant 
station puts on a current, 7.e. charges the wire with electricity, so that 
it may be ascertained by its passing through whether the line is right. 
The nature of the deflection on the indicator, or “ galvanometer ” (as it 
is technically called). would show at once the precise state of the case ; 
and if it did not deflect at all, it would show that the wire was broken 
or disconnected somewhere. In the same way currents sent outwards 
from London are tested, and “degrees of earth,” ¢.e. the precise force 
of any obstruction on the line, can be ascertained, even although at a 
distance of some hundreds of miles. The presence of a “fault,” or 
imperfection, having been thus ascertained, the next step is to “ localise” 
it, which is effected by the introduction on the wire of an indicator of 
a more delicate and scientific kind, called the “differential galvano- 
meter,” by means of which the exact spot of the fault can frequently 
be determined. 

While our attention has been engrossed at this point, we have 
searcely realised anything of what has been going on around, not- 
withstanding the wondrous activity which everywhere prevails, and 
the fact that we are within a few yards of the instruments which 
communicate with all the important centres throughout the kingdom. 
Here, for instance, are several circuits busy with Manchester, Liver- 
pool, Edinburgh, and Glasgow, on some of which as many as 120 
messages an hour (7.e., two messages per minute) are being disposed 
of, ‘The instruments in use are those of the ‘“ Wheatstone automatic ” 
system, the name being derived from the inventor, Sir Charles Wheat- 
stone, and from an automatic arrangement having been substituted for 
the usual action of the hand in the “ keying ” or sending process. Of 
all the modern inventions in telegraphy, this is at once the most 
wonderful, the most interesting, and the most useful. By its means 
the capacity or carrying power of a wire can be increased threefold, 
with, of course, a corresponding increase of staff at both ends ; and it 
is tolerably certain that the Post Office could not have coped with the 
immense increase of traffic which has taken place since its acquisition 
of the telegraphs, but for the largely-extended use which it has made 
of this description of apparatus, pending the erection of the new wires 
now being proceeded with. This invention was only in what might 
be termed its experimental stage when the Post Office took over the 
telegraphs—not more than two or three sets of apparatus of the kind 
\eing in use by all of the companies put together. Now there are 
upwards of ¢wenty sets in use in the central station alone, while 
the number throughout the postal system is nearly three times as 
creat. Moreover, the speed under the Post Office system has been 
increased to an averace of 120 messages an hour—as compared with 
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from fifty to sixy under the Companies’ system of working. The 
“Morse ”’ system of telegraphy, as some of our readers are doubtless 
aware, is represented by an alphabet composed of dots and dashes, 
produced in ink at the distant station on a narrow strip of paper, the 
various combinations representing the different letters. Tor instance, 
a dot immediately followed by a dash (- —) is “A,” a dash followed 
by three dots (— ---) is “ B,” aad so on. Now, these dots and 
dashes are produced at the sending-station by the depression, for a 
shorter ora longer period, of what is called the “key,” which, being in 
connection with the battery, sends a current of electricity into the 
wire of greater or less duration, as it is desired to produce a dash or a 
dot. It will be clear from this that the speed to be got out of any 
particular wire under this system is just the speed at which the ope- 
rator can manipulate his key, due regard being had to certain rules of 
punctuation, or “ spacing ” (as it is technically called), so that the letters 
and words shall not run intoeach other. The automatic arrangement, 
which may be popularly described as a fast-spced application of the 
Morse system, has revolutionised the sending process altogether, and 
transferred the manual part of it to a totally different operation. 
What is called the “transmitter” takes the place of the key, and is 
driven by clockwork, and a heavy weight, instead of by hand. The 
messages—or rather the signs representing the letters and words of 
which they are composed-—are punched out on strips of paper in the 
Morse alphabet, by hand, and by means of an instrument called the 
“ perforator” or “ puncher.” The perforations are produced by suc- 
cessive blows on one or other of three discs communicating with 
needles or pistons inside, which pierce the paper twice at every blow; 
pressure on the left-hand dise producing the dot, that on the right 
hand the dash, and that on the centre at once carrying the paper 
along, and making the necessary spaces between letters and words. 
In this way absolute mechanical precision is secured in dots, dashes 
and spaces; and, so far as manipulation is concerned, the message is 
done with when it has been thus transferred to the perforated slip. 
Meanwhile, the “ transmitter ” has been set in motion, and the end of 
the already- -prepared slip, being introduced beneath a sort of “ cogged” 

wheel, revolving in a groove, or hollow, is passed through at the rate 
of ten ordinary messages in half as many minutes. The result at the 
distant end of the wire is precisely the same in character to that pro- 
duced by “ keying ”—viz., ink-marks, of long or short duration, on a 
narrow strip of paper; but it possesses this important advantage, that it 
is produced with four times the rapidity, and, owing to its absolute 
mechanical perfection, it is free from the many and serious defects of 
manipulation, and the errors incident thereto. The electrical part of 
the operation is so simple and obvious, that it has probably explained 
itself to our readers before we have had time to describe it. Paper of 
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the kind used in the perforating process is a non-conductor, so that 
only when a perforated portion is passing through the “transmitter ” 
is a current sent. ‘Two holes in a perfectly perpendicular position, 
and a certain distance apart (: ), equivalent to a momentary depression 
of the key, produce the dot ; and two others, occupying the same lines 
of perforation, but in a slanting position (*.), and consequently a 
greater distance apart—equivalent to a more decided depression of the 
key—produce the dash. We have thus minutely described the auto- 
matic process, which has been elsewhere, and with some authority, 
attempted to be popularly explained, but where the very palpable 
blunder has been made of confornding it with the oldfashioned 
“Bain” system of telegraphy. This system, we may add, is now in 
use between London and all the principal towns in the kingdom ; and 
although it was at one time feared that long lengths of wire or inter- 
vening cables would interfere with its operation, we find it busily at 
work between Telegraph Street and Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, 
Dublin, and Cork. 

Until very recently, it was only the practice to employ apparatus of 
this kind for the purposes of dérect communication with single towns, 
between which and London the message-traffic was in excess of the 
ordinary means of communication. But a most interesting and 
valuable application of this “ fast-speed” principle has recently been 
introduced, which bids fair to revolutionise the whole system of tele- 
graphy. It is that of sending news-messages and long expresses to 
two or more towns on the same wire at the same time, and at a rate 
of speed far exceeding anything that has been attempted before with 
this class of work. ‘The authorities have done well to select one of 
the most peculiar and difficult circuits on which to try this novel 
experiment—viz., that known as the “ Western News-wire,” working 
simultaneously to Bristol, Exeter, Plymouth, Cardiff, Newport, and 
Gloucester; and the result so far is a perfect marvel in telegraphy- 
The peculiarity of this circuit is that the wire below Bristol branches 
off in a kind of fork, one section continuing to Exeter and Plymouth 
and the other going into South Wales. At the point of divergence— 
viz. Bristol—the current splits, just as a stream of water would divide 
under similar circumstances, one-half going on to Plymouth, and the 
other to Cardiff; and it seems to have been doubted whether, under 
these circumstances, the automatic principle could be applied to the 
working of the wire. But the doubts have speedily resolved them- 
selves, for on the occasion of our visit we found expresses being sent 
to all the places mentioned simultaneously, at a speed varying from 
thirty-five to forty words a minute, and capable of being increased to 
nearly double that number under the necessary conditions of weather 
and efliciency of staff. Mr. Scudamore, we understand, attaches great 
importance to the extension of this system to all news-circuits of any 
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importance ; and we are bound to say that the experiment is one of 
the most interesting and valuable we have ever witnessed. 

Next in importance and scientific value to the ‘ Wheatstone automatic 
instrument ” is the beautiful and ingenious “ type-printer ” of Professor 
Hughes, at work to Liverpool and Manchester in one of the separate 
rooms of the Provincial Gallery. This instrument being the exclusive 
patent right in this country of the United Kingdom Telegraph 
Company, and being only in comparatively limited use prior to the 
transfer of the telegraphs to the Post Office, scarcely sufficient is 
known of its electrical and mechanical arrangements to render a 
popular description of it intelligible. Its peculiarity is, that the 
messages, instead of being printed in signs, as in the case of the 
“Morse,” are printed in Roman characters, and that the operator 
reproduces his own message by the same operation which produces it 
at the distant station. The strip of paper on which the message is 
printed requires no deciphering or transcription, but is simply gummed 
across the delivery form, and sent out to the addressee as it is received 
from the instrument. The “type-printer” is largely in use in France and 
on the Continent generally, where only, we believe, it can be properly 
made and adjusted; and it may be said to be one of the most in- 
* genious and perfect instruments ever produced for telegraphic purposes. 
It is next in speed to the automatic instrument, and possesses the 
advantage of being workable up to its highest speed with a minimum 
of foree—viz., one clerk at either end. The neatness and despatch 
with which a female clerk in charge of one of these instruments cut 
off and affixed the strips of printed paper to the message-form was 
really something to behold and admire. 

An instrument which is rapidly going out of use, but which has 
done good service in past years, and from which many wonderful 
results have been obtained, is what is known as the “ Bright’s Bell,” 
the invention of Sir Charles Bright, engineer to the late Magnetic 
Telegraph Company, by whom it was almost exclusively used. Two 
bells of different pitch are fitted on a framework sufficiently apart to 
admit of the head being introduced between them when the operator 
is in a sitting posture, thus bringing one bell close up to each ear. A 
stroke on the left bell may be said to represent the dot of the Morse 
alphabet, and one on the right bell the dash; but, unfortunately, the 
code hitherto in use for this instrument is one peculiar to itself, and 
great difficulty has been experienced in adapting it to the so-called 
“ Morse Code.” Here is one at work in what is called the “ Magnetic 
Code,” and producing, as it seems to us, very remarkable results, 
although certainly not equal to those produced on the “ Western 
News-wire,” already described, and alongside of which it is placed. It 
is sending news and expresses simultaneously to Nottingham, Sheffield, 
Ixeds, Newcastle, Edinburgh, and Glasgow; and the speed, we are 
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told, is something like from twenty-five to thirty words a minute. We 
notice, however, during our brief survey of its operations, that the 
bells—which should be perfectly still during the sending process— 
have sounded once or twice; and this, we are told, is the result of one 
station or another breaking in and asking for a repetition of what has 
been already sent. When we inquire the probable cause of this, we 
are told that it is owing to “defective regulation ”—z.c., imperfect 
adjustment of the fine points at which the magnetic attraction, or (to 
describe it technically) the “contact,” takes place. For instance, if 
the regulation be too fine, the bell will either respond in a “ sticky ” 
spasmodic manner, or it will become permanently attracted to the 
magnet, and give no sound at all; and if the regulation be too coarse, 
or wide, the current will pass without producing any marked effect on 
the “sounder.” Now, it should be explained that all telegraph in- 
struments require constant regulation or adjustment of some kind or 
other, and that it is this circumstance, and not the mere difficulties of 
manipulation, which prevents the very rapid development of any 
considerable number of experienced and accomplished telegraphists. 
But the bell-instrument presents the peculiar difficulty, that its ad- 
justments are both more numerous and more intricate than those of 
almost any other description of apparatus, and that only in the hands 
of the most highly-trained and experienced operators is it of sufficient 
value to warrant its continued use as an exceptional system. At the 
same time, “sound-reading” possesses too many and too obvious 
advantages to be altogether given up. The chief advantage of a 
system which only engages one sense, and leaves the others free to 
take down the message, is that the maximum speed is obtained with 
the minimum force, and that a greater sense of responsibility is 
induced by the fact that one person only can be employed at the 
receiving end, and that he must devote his entire attention to the 
work in hand. In point of fact, the engagement of this particular 
sense implies the engagement of all the others, for the particular 
sense employed is just that which will admit of no distraction or 
interruption of any kind. Both in an “ educational” and disciplinary 
sense, therefore, the question of “sound-reading” is destined to have 
an important bearing on the future of telegraphy ; and we are glad to 
find that an efficient substitute for the bell has been found in the 
“Morse Sounder,” which is just being introduced in the Central 
Telegraph Office. Electrically, it is the same as the ordinary “ Morse 
Printer,” already described ; but in practice it dispenses with all the 
costly wheelwork, as well as the paper and ink, of that instrument. 
In fact, it can be supplied at about a fourth of the cost of the ordinary 
“ Double-current Ink-writer,” and it can be worked at an absolute 
saving of the paper and ink. It possesses all the advantages of the 
bell without any of its drawbacks, and notably without the drawback 
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of a separate code. The essential difference between the two is that 
difference of sound has been substituted by duration of sound, as it 
will be clear to most of our readers that the relative depressions which 
produce the dot and the dash in ink on the strip of paper will produce 
the short and long sounds on the “sounder.” This system is by no 
means in its experimental stage, seeing that it has been so universally 
adopted in America that the instrument has become familiarly known 
as the “ American Sounder.” 

Passing from acoustic instruments, we come to the only other 
description of instrument in use in this gallery—viz., the “single 
needle,” of which some very beautiful specimens, made on the new 
Post Office pattern, may be seen dotted all round the room. A needle 
working perpendicularly on a green black-lettered dial, and moved to 
right or left by the depression of one or other of two pedals working 
underneath, is all that there is to be popularly said of this instrument ; 
and just as a dot and a dash make ‘‘ A” on the printer, so a “left” 
and a “right” of the needle make the same letter here. From Tele- 
graph Street the needle instrument is used chiefly to the nearer and 
less important places—as, for instance, to Harlow, Sawbridgeworth, 
Bishop-Stortford, Saffron-Walden, Cambridge, and St. Ives, on one 
circuit ; and Crawley, Redhill, Cuckfield, Hayward’s Heath, Hurst- 
pierpoint, and Brighton, on another. As the work grows, and the 
places increase in importance, these instruments are replaced by the 
more speedy and efficient printing instruments, of which many are 
already in use where only single needles were in use at the time of 
the transfer to the Post Office. The single needle is the simplest of 
all the instruments in use by the Post Office, save one—the “A BC” 
—and we consequently find those circuits worked by its means in the 
hands of the younger and less experienced operators of the staff. In 
the country, and for local purposes in large towns, as well as for rail- 
way purposes, it is most extensively used; and its very small liability 
to breakage or derangement points it out as the most valuable of all 
instruments for the kind of work on which it is now employed. It 
nay be described as a modification of the very first instrument invented 
for practical telegraphy, by Messrs. Cooke and Wheatstone, so long ago 
as 1837. 

The Provincial Gallery, in which all of these different kinds of 
instruments are at work, is a spacious and lofty apartment, well lighted 
and ventilated, and affording, with its side-wings, a space of nearly six 
thousand square feet. The instrument desks are ranged across the 
room, with space between each for locomotion, which, however, is 
somewhat difficult among the usual impedimenta of the female dress. 
As a rule, the instruments communicating with the same town, or 
with the same districts of country, are placed together; and where 
the traffic is great—as to Manchester, Liverpool, Edinburgh, and 
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Glasgow—certain circuits are appropriated for sending, and certain 
others for receiving. Round the room, against the wall, are placed 
desks on which the single-needle instruments are ranged side by side, 
with, here and there, a printer or a bell intervening ; and so complete 
are the arrangements, that it can be seen at a glance not only to what 
places the particular instruments afford communication, but the pre- 
cise hours of opening and closing of the several offices in circuit. 
ach station is known by its own particular “code,” or call-signal, 
thus: Manchester, MI.; Liverpool, LV.; Glasgow, GW. ; Aberdeen, 
AB.; Telegraph Street, TS.; and soon. In the case of all but the 
last-mentioned, these codes have been in existence ever since the places 
were telegraph stations; and it rarely happens that any place of 
importance is spoken of telegraphically by any other name than its 
“code.” “'TS.,” however, is a Post Office innovation, and its adoption 
as the code for the Central Station was a severe blow to the regard 
felt by many an oldfashioned telegraphist for its time-honoured pre- 
decessor. In former days the Central Station of the parent company 
was in Founders’ Court, Lothbury, and telegraphists had become so 
wedded to “ LY.” as the call for London, that not even the removal of 
the company, some years prior to the transfer, to Telegraph Street 
brought about a change in the code signal. Even now “old LY.” is 
spoken of with affectionate remembrance; and it is not unusual, we 
are told, to hear it used inadvertently by some of the older hands, 
whose thoughts now and then, as a matter of course, revert to the 
days of the “double needle,” and other antiquated contrivances which 
have become a mere remembrance. In the Provincial Gallery there 
are 150 different instruments, distributed somewhat as follows :—22 
W heatstone’s automatic, and 11 Hughes’ type-printers, used on the 
more important and busy circuits ; 85 ordinary Morse printing instru- 
ments, in general use to all towns, except the very smallest and least 
important; 12 bells, or sounders, in use chiefly on news or express 
circuits; and 20 single needles, in communication with the nearer 
and less important places round London. It may be interesting to 
state here that the number of separate wires communicating between 
Telegraph Street and some of the more busy centres is as follows: 
viz., to Liverpool, 12; Manchester, 7; Southampton, 6; Birming- 
ham, 5; Glasgow, 6; and Edinburgh, 3. The number of persons of 
all classes employed in this gallery on day and night duty is probably 
not less than 550, of whom more than three-fourths are females ; and 
the amount of business transacted in a single day, as we shall 
presently show, is enormous. 

Turning to leave this floor of the building, we are brought face to 
face with one of the most interesting sights of the establishment— 
viz., the working of the pneumatic tubes. These tubes, which are at 
present thirteen in number, and which serve the principal city offices 
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within a radius of half a mile, hail from such well-known places as 
Cornhill, ‘‘The Baltic,” the Stock Exchange, Threadneedle Street, and 
Gxresham House. Messages may be transmitted in either direction by 
this agency, which for short distances is more valuable than the 
telegraph itself. It requires no skilled labour beyond the attendance 
of a smart message-lad at the receiving end; and it possesses this 
powerful advantage over the wires, that a dozen messages may be 
transmitted at one “blow,” if desired. During the few minutes we 
have been observing its operations, we have noticed messages come 
through in dozens from all of the offices mentioned ; and the extreme 
simplicity of the process is only equalled by its regularity, and small 
liability to stoppage or derangement of any kind. The Jeuden pipes, 
with their “ receivers,” are ranged against the wall in somewhat tan- 
tastic form, owing to the particular curve required to make the 
“carrier” drop nicely into its place, and in such a way as to imme- 
diately arrest the attention of the observant visitor. The motive- 
power is in the basement, in the shape of two steam-engines, with 
their respective “containers” of compressed air; while the entire 
control of the operations is in the hands of the “small boy” upstairs. 
The modus operandi may be briefly described thus. When Telegraph 
Street desires to communicate with an “out” station, the message or 
messages (already packed in a round tubelike box covered with felt so 
as to nicely fit the tube) are placed in the mouth of the pipe; an 
electric signal is given, which rings a bell at the distant office, and 
warns the clerk that a “carrier” is coming; pressure is applied by a 
sort of lever arrangement in the hands of the lad in attendance, and, 
before you have had time to realise the different operations thus 
described, the return-signal is received that the swift messenger has 
reached his destination. ‘The same preparatory operation is necessary - 
when the “out” station wishes to communicate with Telegraph Street, 
and when the “carrier” has been placed in the mouth of the tube, 
and the required signal given, suction is applied to the pipe by our 
ever-alert messenger-boy ; and, before we have quite prepared ourselves 
for the result, a dozen messages are dropped from the magic aperture 
with all the ease and grace imaginable. In this way messages are 
exchanged between the offices of the Anglo-American and Indo- 
European Companies and Telegraph Street, and between the various 
departments of the building itself. A pipe of a new description (iron 
instead of lead), similar to those of the system in operation in Berlin, 
has recently been laid down between Telegraph Street and Charing 
Cross, by way of the General Post Office and Temple Bar; and it is 
contemplated, we understand, to carry it on to the House of Commons. 
Much interest attaches to the successful working of this tube, which, 
when completed, will be the longest in existence in this country, and 
will present the novel feature of having several stations “in circuit” 
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upon it. On this account it is necessary to work the tube in such a 
way as to avoid its becoming blocked, and so as to enable the different 
stations to arrest the progress of “ carriers” intended for them. The 
system of working will be best understood if we compare it to the 
“block” system used on certain railways, no carrier being allowed to 
enter a section of the tube unless that section is clear. To carry out 
this arrangement T'yer’s patent system of block signals is in use, and 
the St. Martin’s-le-Grand Station may be said to be the “Clapham 
Junction” of the line. Here, the “up” and “down” carriers are 
arrested, and switched on to the respective lines, after having been 
further charged with any message which may have originated at the 
General Post Office since the last train set out on its journey. The 
saving in skilled force through substituting this tube for the wire 
circuits previously in use is stated to be 12 clerks; and the oppor- 
tunity is perhaps one of the best that could have been found for 
testing a most interesting and valuable adaptation of the pneumatic 
system. The principle of working, we may add, is that of Messrs. 
Siemens of London and Berlin; modified to some slight extent by 
Mr. ki. 8. Culley, the Engineer in Chief of the Postal Telegraph 
system. Before quitting this interesting part of our subject, it may 
be well to draw attention to a comparatively recent and somewhat 
authoritative article on the subject of ‘ Postal Telegraphs,’ in which 
the ludicrous blunder has been made of describing the pneumatic tubes 
at present in use as being composed of gutta-percha—a substance, we 
need scarcely point out, altogether unsuited to a purpose of the kind. 
Adjoining the pneumatic tubes are carried on the very interesting 
and complete arrangements for checking the messages, and “ handing 
over” such of them as require forwarding to their destinations by one 
or other of the cable companies. The first-mentioned operation—viz., 
that of checking—has been elsewhere described as relating to errors 
which may have been made in the transcription of messages ; whereas 
it is really confined to the placing of a consecutive number on each 
message, and to the filling-up of such “ official” particulars as may 
have been omitted by the often-hard-pressed receiving-clerk. For 
obvious reasons, we think any such telegraphic censorship as that 
implied in the description referred to would be unwise and objection- 
able in the highest degree, and would lead to errors of a far graver 
kind than those now committed by telegraph. The checking opera: 
tion, we should add, is extended to the detection of any word which 
may be missing, or in excess of the number signalled by the sending- 
station; and this, with the numerical check designed to insure the 
prompt despatch of all messages circulating in the gallery, is as com- 
plete as could possibly be desired. This duty is performed by an 
efficient staff of sharp intelligent young women, ever on the alert to 
detect either a missing message or a missing word ; and the complete- 
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ness of the arrangement is evident from the very small number of ° 
telegrams which are absolutely /ost in transit. The ‘“ handing-over ” 
duty, in which considerable geographical knowledge and long expe- 
rience are necessary, is performed by a male staff, the members of 
which evince equal intelligence and expertness with their female 
neighbours the check-clerks. 

Thanking the assistant-superintendent on duty, and the respective 
female clerks in charge, for their courtesy and attention, we take leave 
of the Provincial Gallery, and descend to the next floor, where, if 
there is less animation and excitement, there is at least equal order 
and regularity, and by no means less disposition to “ do the honours” 
of the building, than upstairs. .The “Metropolitan Gallery,” as its 
name implies, is that from which telegraphic communication is kept 
up with the various district and branch post-offices in London, aud 
with the offices of the metropolis generally. The instruments in 
use here are the same as those upstairs, with the exception of the 
Hugkes and Automatic, and with the addition of five “A. B. C.” or 
Wheatstone’s alphabetical instruments, chiefly used for private wire 
communications. There is one other notable addition, viz., that of a 
“Double Needle” instrument—probably the only one in use in the 
Post Office system—of which we shall speak presently. The total 
number of instruments in use in this department is about 180— 
distributed somewhat as follows: 93 Morse printers, chiefly on the 
single-current principle; ten bells or sounders, seventy single needles, 
and six of other kinds. This number, it will be observed, is con- 
siderably in excess of that in the Provincial Gallery; and although 
the space in both galleries is as nearly as possible the same, 
there is much less crowding here than upstairs. This is accounted 
for to some extent by the fact, that the high-speed instruments, 
in use.only in the Provincial Gallery, require in some instances 
as many as four or five persons to attend to them, while it rarely 
happens that more than one person is required for each circuit down- 
stairs. Something may be due also to the fact, that as the metro- 
politan system may be said to have grown up under the eye of the 
Post Office, the expansions which have taken place from time to time 
have been carried out on an uniform principle, and have led to a more, 
convenient disposition of the apparatus and staff. The arrangement 
observed here is similar to that in force upstairs—viz., that all the 
instruments communicating with the same postal district are grouped 
together on one desk or table, with a conspicuous notice affixed show- 
ing the names of the offices and the hours of attendance. In addition 
to the offices in the East Central and West Central Districts, all of 
which communicate with Telegraph Street direct, there are in circuit 
on two or more wires the following district post-offices—viz., the 
Northern, Eastern, South Eastern, South Western, Western, and 
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North Western; and by this means there are no fewer than 370 
offices in the metropolis in the full enjoyment of telegraphic commu- 
nication. The very rapid development of the metropolitan system is 
one of the most gratifying circumstances connected with the as yet 
brief history of postal telegraphy. The 370 separate offices have 
taken the place of little more than a third of that number under the 
old system ; while the long delays consequent upon the great distances 
travelled by messengers in the days of the companies have been re- 
duced to a minimum by the establishment of a “delivery” system at 
no fewer than 100 of these offices. There is this noteworthy additional 
convenience, also, that each of the district post-offices is open day and 
night, and that a similar privilege is accorded at all the principal tele- 
graph-offices throughout the United Kingdom. Remembering as we 
do the notoriously insufficient arrangements and imperfect service of 
the so-called “London District” system of past years, we think our- 
selves justified in characterising the present system as perfection, or 
very nearly so.. In the Metropolitan Gallery there are employed, as 
nearly as possible, 200 female clerks, with a very slender sprinkling 
of males; and the whole are placed under the eye of a most able and 
efficient lady-superintendent. The arrangements for checking the 
messages are equally complete here as upstairs; and there is the 
additional and highly important duty to be performed of sorting the 
messages into their respective ‘deliveries,’ so that they may go 
straight to their destinations, and thus avoid the delay of unnecessary 
re-transmissions. Here, again, this duty is. performed by intelligent 
expert young women, each of whom is in a fair way of becoming an 
animated “Guide to the Principal Streets and Places in London.” 
Placed in the Metropolitan Gallery, although not so immediately 
connected with it as with the department upstairs, is the “ Chronofer,’ 
or “National Timekeeper,”’ as it has been not inappropriately desig- 
nated. It is scarcely possible to give a description of this interesting 
apparatus which would be at once popular and intelligible. But let 
the reader imagine a musical box on a large scale, where the vibrators 
would be represented by springs or levers, having connection with as 
many wires, leading to certain instruments representing the various 
lines through which it is desired to send the “Time Current.” Along- 
side is a clock of the most approved construction, the action of which, 
at about a minute before 10 o'clock every morning, liberates a detent, 
and thereby sets in motion certain clockwork inside the Chronofer. 
This, in its turn, acts upon a revolving barrel driven by an eccentric, 
which at a certain: point pushes off the levers or springs from the 
“knobs” or terminals giving connection with the instraments—the 
latter being thus cut out of circuit, and the lines left absolutely free for 
the passage of the current. The connection is thus complete from the 
battery through the barrel direct to the lines, so that the instant the 
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Greenwich current is put on, it is flashed with lightning rapidity all 
over the country. The value of this arrangement is that, being to a 
large extent “ automatic,” it is entirely free from the mishaps and failures 
incident to a system depending upon manipulative action of one kind 
or other. Speaking of time, we may perhaps explain with interest 
here, that the forwarding-time of a message, technically called the 
“ Code Time,” is signalled not by the usual “hour and minute system, 
but by letters of the alphabet, as shown in the accompanying sketch 
of what is called the “Clock Card.” It will be observed that the 


letters A to M represent’the twelve hours of the day, and the same 
of the night ; in addition to which they stand for the twelve complete 
periods, of five minutes each, of which each hour is composed. The 
four intermediate minutes in every complete period of five minutes are 
denoted by the letters RSWX. The clock is at present set at 5.02, 
and the “Code Time” is EKS, viz.: E, five hours, K, fifty, and 8, two 
minutes. 

The only remaining curiosity is the “ Double Needle” instrument, 
to which we have already referred as being the only one in use in 
Telegraph Street. It is the means by which communication is main- 
tained between Buckingham Palace and the Central Station, and it is, 
therefore, a most important and highly-esteemed member of our 
automaton fraternity. The writer has especial reasons for taking an 
interest in the Double Needle, as it is the first telegraph Seder 
of which he learned the manipulation, and is to him and lis few 
remaining confreres the one remaining link between the past and 
the present of telegraphy. He cannot help contrasting the old 
times, when two wires and three or four repetitions by the * way were 
necessary to get a message through from Edinburgh to London, with 
the present, when one wire carries a message at a single sweep from 
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Telegraph Street to Land’s End, or even to more distant Balmoral! 
But the “old Double Needle,” as it is now called, was a faithful servant 
in its day and generation, and was the means of training some of the 
very best manipulators who now help to sustain the credit of our 
Postal Telegraph Service. 

Having thus dealt seriatim with the different instruments and 
points of interest connected with our subject, it may not be out of 
place to bring together in statistical form some of the more interesting 
and instructive facts at which we have arrived. We find, then, that 
in this wonderful establishment there are no fewer than 330 different 
instruments at work, requiring a motive power of 1400 batteries, 
containing, in round numbers, 14,000 cells. In addition to this, there 
is constantly a large quantity of apparatus on hand as “ spare,” and 
for use in emergencies. The basement of the building contains three 
steam-engines, and one driven by water; while there are commodious 
workshops, with an ample staff of mechanics for the repair of instru- 
ments, and the cutting into narrow strips of the immense rolls of 
paper used in connection with the Morse printing system. Besides 
the instrument galleries, which we have attempted to describe, there 
ure in the building the offices of the Engineer-in-Chief, Mr. li. §. 
Culley ; the Divisional Engineer, Mr. H. Eaton; and the Superin- 
tendent, Mr. H. ©. Fischer. The “Intelligence” and Medical De- 
partments are on the ground-floor, and adjoining these is a room for 
the special use of members of the Press. The number of people of 
wl classes employed in the building is close upon 1100—viz., 300 male 
and 517 female clerks, about 170 boy-messengers, and $0 persons 
connected with the Engineer’s Department. The male clerks are 
employed chiefly on night-duty, which is worked by different “ shifts,” 
or relays, commencing at 8 v.m., and finishing at 8 a.m. The female 
clerks do the duty during the corresponding hours of the day, in 
sets working eight hours a day, or longer, if necessary, on over- 
time payment. The pay of an average male clerk in this office is 
25s. a week, and that of a female 14s. to 16s, a week, and the rate 
per hour for “overtime” varies from 4d. to 9d., according to the scale 
of weekly pay. It need scarcely be stated that the Post Office has 
added largely to the number of employés of both sexes in Telegraph 
Street, since it acquired the control of the telegraphic system. But 
we are told that the female additions have been as five to one, and 
it seems to us that, if for nothing else, Mr. Scudamore deserves 
well of his country for the very liberal encouragement which it is 
well-known he is disposed to give to the increased employment of 
female labour in telegraphy. The question of male versus female 
telegraphists is a somewhat vexed one; but, all things considered, 
there can be no doubt that the latter are preferable to the former, 
unless, perhaps, in exceptional cases. It may be taken for granted 
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that you will always be able to draw from a better class of females 
than males for employment of this kind, that they will be satisfied 
with smaller pay for their work and will be less likely to combine for 
any disaffected purpose, and that they will be less chargeable to the 
Pension List. On the other hand, you will get, as a rule, that 
patience with and attention to small matters from females which 
men never can be trained to exercise cheerfully and without a grumble, 
and which are so essential to the well-working of a telegraph-oflice. 
Moreover, the style of manipulation has been so modified and improved 
of late years, that what was formerly a comparatively difficult opera- 
tion for female fingers is now rendered simple and easy ; and the Post 
Office authorities seem to have adopted just the improvements which 
are likely to tend stil] further in this direction. We refer here to the 
improved style of key which has been brought into use lately, and to 
the introduction of the pneumatic agency in the preparatory process 
of “punching” for the Wheatstone automatic instrument. But the 
very large share of our present telegraph-work performed by females, 
and on the whole creditably performed, may be taken as bearing with 
considerable force on the question of their increased employment. In 
Telegraph Street we are informed that as many as 21,000 mes- 
sazes have been disposed of in a single day, and that the daily 
average is not far short of 19,000 messages, taking one time of the 
year with another. Now, the bulk of this work, probably 99 per 
cent. of it, is done in the daytime, and is, therefore, due to the ability, 
energy, and intelligence of the 517 female clerks of whom the “day 
staff” is almost entirely composed. Amongst the 517, we have 
telegraphists in every stage of development, from the coy little 
maiden who flits noiselessly about among the instruments and collects 
the messages, and the “sweet girl operator with golden hair,” about 
to take her “degree” in the “art” of perforating, to the full-blown 
Wheatstone operator, and the clever and accomplished lady clerks-in- 
charge, who preside over all. Speaking of degrees, it is worth men- 
tioning that the Post Office has adopted the wise and liberal plan of 
rewarding its telegraph employ¢es according to their special acquire- 
ments; and we believe that it is in contemplation not to return—- 
except in the most aggravated cases—to the very arbitrary and some- 
what cruel system of fines imposed by the companies for errors and 
mistakes in telegrams. ‘The cheerful and satisfied air which pervades 
the whole female staff is evidently due to the superior consideration 
which has been shown by the department for their comfort and 
accommodation. Dining, retiring, and cloak rooms are provided ; 
while privacy and decorum are amply secured by separate entrances 
and exits being provided for the male and female staffs. It is not a little 
amusing to watch at 8 p.m., when the duties change, the constant 
stream of fomales ont of the galleries ly one dcor, and the opposite 
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stream of males inwards by another; and weare not quite sure that it 
is not considered a misdemeanour for the members of the different 
staffs to exchange conversation with each other within the building. 
The self-satisfied air which here and there displays itself among our 
female friends may well be excused to the possession of an accomplish- 
ment very interesting in itself, and very valuable to this great nation 
of ours ; while the little evidences of “ spoiling,” which here and there 
exhibit themselves, may equally well be excused to a department 
engaged in an altogether novel and peculiar undertaking. 
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Cuarten XXXY. 
MR. DESBROW AT BAY. 


FortunatTeLy for Mr. Harcourt, he was alone in his compartment of 
the train, and he had thus an opportunity of thinking undisturbedly 
over the events of the previous day, and determining, if possible, what 
action he should take. In the first place, he resolved to prosecute 
Mr. Desbrow with the utmost rigour; but at the same tinie he saw 
that great discretion had to be used, so as to hinder, if possible, 
Christian’s name becoming mixed up in it, lest the returned convict, 
Christian Brandon, should be identified in the person of Mr. Gourlay, 
the respectable county magistrate. How then could a misfortune of 
the kind be avoided? ‘The woman Parker, in her evidence, would 
doubtless bring out the fact that Mr. Gurdon was no other than Mr. 
Desbrow’s illegitimate son, and thus, through the newspapers, if in no 
other way, the subject would come under Christian’s notice. Again, 
another danger presented itself: Gurdon was evidently now a frequent 
visitor at Brough Hall, or at any rate he was often in communication 
with Mr. Gourlay. Although Brandon’s name might not be brought 
forward as being in any way directly connected with the affair, still it 
was more than probable Mr. Gurdon would mention it to him, and 
that might lead to Christian’s history being known, and both he and 
his innocent daughter would be degraded in the eyes of all who knew 
them. 


It was long after dark when Harcourt arrived at Brough Hall. 
His visit being totally unexpected, their surprise seemed almost to 
increase the pleasure they had in seeing him. Mr. Gourlay was 
especially delighted to see his old friend, and received him in the 
warmest manner. Their pleasure, however, seemed rapidly to subside 
into an anxious silence. None questioned him on what had passed 
in London, or the object of his visit, and yet there was not one among 
them who did not anxiously wish to know all. Even Miss Turner 
appeared to be as silent as the rest. Christian alone fotmed any 
exception, and he appeared to be the least depressed, and attempted to 
carry on the conversation with Harcourt in au animated manner, though 
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his efforts were evidently forced. At length, after a pause of some 
moments, he said to Harcourt : 

“Tam afraid you will find us very dull here. 1 don’t know what 
has come over the house, we are none of us in our usual spirits. How- 
ever, to-morrow, let us hope, it will pass, now you are here, for I fear 
both Mrs. Harcourt and Giddy have had but little to amuse them.” 

Mrs. Harcourt attempted to assure Mr. Gourlay that he was in error, 
and that since she had been at Brough Hall she had enjoyed herself 
very much. There was, however, something so palpably strained in 
her manner that it seemed rather to confirm Mr. Gourlay’s words than 
to contradict them. 

At length the party separated for the night. No sooner were 
Harcourt and his wife in their room than they began to converse on . 
the subject which had brought him to Brough Hall. Harcourt first 
narrated to his wife the extraordinary circumstances of the previous 
day, the tenor of Mrs. Matthews’ will, and the determination he had 
expressed to Mr. Desbrow to litigate it. He next told her of the visit 
he had received from Mrs. Parker, and her statement that the will was 
a forgery, which had been concocted between her and Mr. Desbrow, as 
well as the reasons she had given for quarrelling with her accomplice. 

“Do you know anything of the woman?” asked Mrs. Harcourt. 
“Have you any idea who she is? From what you state there must 
have been a great intimacy existing between her and Mr. Desbrow.” 

“The woman, without positively admitting it,” said Harcourt, 
“ave me to understand that she had been the fellow’s mistress; and 
there is no doubt he placed her in the house solely for the purpose of 
assisting him in concocting the forged will.” 

“ And who did she state Mr. Gurdon to be, and what reason was given 
for Mrs. Matthews’ selecting him as her heir?” asked Mrs. Harcourt. 

“ Well my dear,” said Harcourt, looking at his wife in an impressive 
manner, and speaking in an undertone, as if afraid that the walls might 
have had ears, and could understand him, “the woman clearly and ex- 
plicitly told me that young Gurdon was the illegitimate son of Mr. 
Desbrow, and that his mother was poor Sarah Brandon. But that is 
a matter we must leave untouched as much as possible. Interfering 
with it would only tend to bring Brandon and his daughter into bad 
odour, and it would be a dreadful thing for both father and child were 
it to become known.” 

“That it would be a dreadful thing for them I am perfectly ready 
to admit,” said Mrs. Harcourt. “ But, my dear husband, while fully 
agreeing with you as to the propriety of interfering as little as possible, 
unfortunately we are placed in a position that will make it necessary 
for us to take some steps in the matter. I have discovered thet Mr. 
Gurdon has made Charlotte an offer, and although she has not positively 
accepted him, there is not the slightest doubt she is strongly inclined 
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to look favourably on him. And this conclusion I have come to, not 
only from what I have remarked myself, but from what I have heard 
from Miss Turner.” 

“This is indeed very sad,” said Harcourt, after 2 moment's re- 
flection. “I would have wished not in any manner to interfere lest 
it should be thought I wanted Giddy to marry Charlotte, but the 
question must now be looked upon from a very different point of view. 
It is a duty incumbent on us to interfere, and I shall do so without 
delay. Gourlay told me that he had seen Mr. Waterton’s clerk, who 
informed him that Mr. Gurdon had returned by the mail-train this 
morning, so I have no doubt he will find an excuse for calling to- 
morrow.” 

“As he will in all probability not call before the middle or after- 
part of the day,” said Mrs. Harcourt, “do you not think it would be 
advisable for you to ride over to Mr. Waterton’s, so as to stop him? If 
he should find you here, doubtless some explanation would take place 
concerning the will, as it is not likely Mr. Gurdon is ignorant of the 
information the woman has given. Poor Gourlay would then know 
the whole, and it is as well to keep him in ignorance as long as we can, 
lest from any inadvertent expression on his part the whole of the 
complicated affair might become known. When you are at the office, 
if you see Mr. Gurdon you will be able better to judge how far you can 
go in the matter ; and the ostensible reason you give for your visit need 
only be that you come to speak to him concerning the will, and to 
inform him of your determination not at present to litigate it, but to 
prosecute Mr. Desbrow for forgery.” 

“JT think your advice is the best I could adopt,” said Harcourt, 
after a moment’s reflection. ‘‘ To-morrow, after breakfast, I will ride 
over to Mr. Waterton’s, and in case Mr. Gurdon should arrive hete by 
a different road from the one I take, you must find some excuse to 
prevent his seeing either Charlotte or her father.” 

Mrs. Harcourt promised to follow her husband’s instructions, and the 
conversation then turned on minor points connected with the sub- 
ject, till they had fully prepared and rehearsed the strategy they had 
resolved to follow in the matter. 

The next day, after breakfast, Harcourt requested his host would 
lend him the pony carriage to drive over to Mr. Waterton’s, as he 
wished to sce that gentleman on some law business. Gourlay not only 
readily consented, but volunteered to accompany him in his drive, 
adding that he wished himself to see Mr. Waterton, or his clerk Silas 
Morphett, on some county business. Harcourt was now fairly puzzled 
what excuse to make for objecting to the arrangement. Even Mrs. 
Harcourt, who saw the perplexity her hushand was in, seemed at 
a loss how to assist him, although she easily understood from his 
imploring glance he was appealing to her for aid. Fortunately, 
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however, at that moment the bailiff requested an interview with 
Gourlay concerning something of importance which had occurred on 
the estate, and which required immediate attention. Gourlay left the 
room, and was absent about ten minutes. During the time not a 
word of conversation passed between any of the party. At length 
Gourlay again entered the room, bringing in his hand a paper. 

“Unfortunately,” he said, “I shall not be able to accompany you 
this morning, Harcourt. But you would oblige me greatly by pointing 
out to the clerk in Mr. Waterton’s office that there is an error in this 
summons he sent me to sign, which must be rectified before I put my 
name to it. Iam surprised he should have made a blunder of the 
kind, for he is generally exceedingly regular and precise. I think 
you had better speak about it to the man himself without the other 
clerks overhearing you, as otherwise it might hurt his feelings.” 

“Certainly,” said Harcourt, his mind now more at ease by Mr. 
Gourlay’s inability to accompany him. “TI will certainly do so; but 
how shall I know which clerk it is ?” 

“He is the head clerk, Mr. Silas Morphett.” 

“Silas Morphett?” said Harcourt, as if the name seemed not 
unknown to him, and yet he could hardly recall it to his memory. 

“Yes, you will easily recognise him—a short, dark-complexioned 
man, lame, with a club foot. Get the alteration made as quietly as 
you can, and then if you bring it back to me I will sign it.” 

The pony carriage now drew up to the door, and Harcourt started 
on his road to Mr. Waterton’s. Although his mind was naturally 
much occupied with the principal business he was bent on, the name 
of Silas Morphett kept ringing in his ears, and that too with so much 
pertinacity that at length it began to draw his attention completely 
from other subjects. He tried to-recall to his mind in what manner 
the name was so familiar to him, though without success. 

At length Harcourt reached Mr. Waterton’s office, and inquired if 
Mr. Gurdon were within. The person whom he addressed told him 
he was, but he believed he was engaged at that moment; he would 
however send a messenger to inquire. After waiting a short time, a 
person entered whose features at first sight appeared to be well-known 
to him, and the next moment Harcourt recognised him as a dishonest 
clerk, whom, many years before, he had prosecuted for peculation, and 
who had been condemned to penal servitude for a long period. Of 
course Harcourt not only refrained from making any remark, but even 
pretended—and with perfect suecess—that he did not recognise Mor- 
phett, who, on his part, displayed equal skill. He had instantly 
remembered the barrister who had been so instrumental in procuring 
a verdict against him; but imagining that he was not himself recognised, 
perceived the necessity of putting a bold face on the matter. 

“My friend Mr. Gourlay,” said Harcourt to him, “has requested 
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me to ask you to look over this summons you sent for him to sign. 
He says he thinks there is an error in it which he should like you to 
correct before he puts his name to it. If you get it ready I will 
take it back with me, or you can send some one over to-morrow for 
Mr. Gourlay’s signature, as you think best.” , 

Morphett said he would make the required alteration, and Harcourt 
then asked if he could see Mr. Gurdon. 

“T think Mr. Gurdon is engaged,” he said; “but Iam going into 
his room to get a paper signed, and if you will give me your name 
I will take it to him.” 

Harcourt gave Morphett a card, who then quitted him, and after 
some minutes’ delay again returned, saying Mr. Gurdon would be very 
happy to see Mr. Harcourt. 

On entering the room, Harcourt found Mr. Gurdon seated at his 
desk, and, judging from the expression of his countenance, deeply 
absorbed in some subject evidently of a most painful description. He 
received Harcourt politely, and requested him to be seated. Deep as 
was; the state of abstraction Mr. Gurdon was in when Harcourt 
entered the room, it might with good excuse have been more so. That 
morning Mr. Desbrow, who had arrived by the night mail-train, at 
an early hour had visited the office and demanded an interview with 
him. Mr. Gurdon, naturally surprised to see him, received him with 
cold civility. Although fully persuaded the occasion of Mr. Desbrow’s 
visit was connected with the legal proceedings Harcourt had threatened 
to take to set the will aside, he quietly waited for him to speak. This, 
however, Mr. Desbrow seemed to have great unwillingness to do, and 
sat there before Mr. Gurdon evidently much agitated, and unable to 
utter a word. So abstracted, indeed, was he, that he even forgot to 
remove the thick muffler which concealed the lower part of hig face, 
and the travelling cap he wore, which remained pulled down closely 
over his eyes. At last, making an effort, he drew down the muffler 
from before his mouth, and after first giving a rapid glance at the 
door, to see that it was closed, he said, in an anxious tone, to Mr. 
Gurdon : 

“Tam the bearer of bad news about the will.” 

“ Has Mr. Harcourt already commenced the proceedings he threat- 
ened ?” inquired Mr. Gurdon. 

“T do not know; I have heard nothing from him. It is worse 
than that.” 

“What is it you mean?” asked Mr. Gurdon anxiously, and some- 
what impatiently. 

“Well, that Mrs. Parker—devil that she is !—has had the audacity 
to state that the will is a forgery. As if I—with my reputation to 


lore—should have mixed myself up in any dishonest action of the 
kind !” 
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“A forgery!” said Mr. Gurdon, evidently intensely surprised. 
“ What could have induced her to make such a statement ?” 

“T do not know what could have been her reason, unless she 
imagined that we—that is, you—might buy her off.” 

“ How buy her off?’ said Mr. Gurdon. 

“ By paying her some considerable sum to make her hold her 
tongue.” 

“ But why should I do anything of the kind? You really appear 
hardly to know what you are talking about,” said Mr. Gurdon ; 
“ pray collect yourself. From the manner you put the case, one would 
be left to imagine that there was some reason for her statement.” 

“Tam so perplexed,” said Mr. Desbrow, in a bewildered manner, 
“T hardly know what I am about or what to do.” 

“ What to do?” said Mr. Gurdon, sternly. “There can be little 
difficulty in knowing what you ought to do in the matter. If the 
woman has made any demand of the kind you hint at, give her into 
custody at once, on a charge of attempting to extort money by 
threats.” 

“Yes; but you see she has not exactly made it in those words, 
though I know perfectly well that is what she is aiming at. I know 
her too well to have even a doubt on the subject.” 

Mr. Gurdon looked sternly at his companion for some moments, 
and then said : 

“The only thing I can imagine, sir, from the manner in which 
you put it, is, that this is some disreputable woman with whom you 
have had a quarrel. I think the better plan would be for you to 
arrange matters yourself, and not trouble me on the subject, for I will 
neither advise you nor take any part in it.” 

“But you must!” said Mr. Desbrow angrily. “It is absurd your 
saying you will take no steps in the matter. Unless you wish to lose 
every farthing of interest that you have under the will, you must 
exert yourself, I say, sir!” 

This was said in so angry and energetic a tone, and in a manner so 
different from what Mr. Desbrow had hitherto made use of, as fairly 
to astonish Mr. Gurdon. 

“ And pray, sir,” he said, ‘‘ why must I interfere in the matter ?” 

“PBecause things are getting so dangerous that I am unable to 
cope with them single-handed,” replied Mr. Desbrow. “ ‘That woman 
not only wrote me a letter threatening to denounce me, but in it she 
tells me that she has already informed Mr. Harcourt that the will is a 
forgery. Immediately on the receipt of her letter, I drove over to 
Harcourt’s house, to assure him that the whole of the woman’s state- 
ment was false, and that she was so great a liar not a word she said 
was to be believed, when, to my great annoyance, I found he was not 
there. The servant told me he had left London to visit a friend of 
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his residing somewhere in this neighbourhood—a Mr. Gourlay, with 
whom his wife and son are now staying, and it was not known when 
he would return. Have you heard of his arrival ?” 

“No,” said Mr. Gurdon. “I shall, however, soon know if it be 
true, as I intend riding over there this morning. But, once more, 
will you tell me what Mr. Harcourt has to do with it?” Then, evi- 
dently greatly alarmed, he continued: “ Really you terrify me. You 
do not surely mean to say that the woman has even primd facie 
proof that the will is a forgery, and that you committed it ?” 

Mr. Desbrow stared silently at Mr. Gurdon for some time in a state 
of apparentiy stupefied terror. 

“Will you answer me, sir, I say ” said Mr. Gurdon, now raising 
his voice. “ What right has that woman to accuse you, or upon what 
plea does she accuse you, of such a crime? How can she bring 
forward the slightest proof that you forged the names to the will ?” 

“No, she does not even pretend that,” said Mr. Desbrow, as if 
happy to bring forward something in his defence, slight as it might 
be. “On the contrary, she acknowledges having written the signatures 
herself.” 

“And yet she accuses you as having been a party to the transac- 
tion,” said Mr. Gurdon. “ Mr. Desbrow, I will have nothing more to 
do with this affair. From what you have told me, there is too much 
reason to believe that your guilty knowledge of it—assuming the will 
to be forged—is greater than you pretend it to be.” 

Then, suddenly turning his eyes from his visitor, he said sternly to 
Silas Morphett, who had entered the room, and was standing before 
him: “ Why did you come in here, sir, without first knocking at the 
door ?” 

“I beg your pardon, sir, but I knocked twice; and as you did not 
appear to hear me, I thought I had better come in.” 

“ And what is it you want with me ?”’ said Mr, Gurdon. 

“ Merely, sir, your signature to these papers,” replied Silas; “and 
to tell you that this gentleman” (placing Harcourt’s card before Mr. 
Gurdon) “ wishes to speak to you.” 

Mr. Gurdon took up the card, and, after reading the name, said to 
Silas Morphett, after a moment’s consideration : 

“Tell Mr. Harcourt I will see him in a minute. Or, perhaps,” he 
continued, addressing Mr. Desbrow in a somewhat stern voice, “ it 
will be better that I see Mr. Harcourt at once, as we can then enter 
more fully into this matter.” 

“Mr. Hareourt!” said Mr. Desbrow, in a tone of alarm, and rising 
from his chair. “No, no, I would rather not sce him!” Then, with 
a sudden effort to control himself, he continued: “If I met him it 
might lead to a quarrel ; and when legal proceedings are about to be 
taken in any matter, it is better that the principals do not personally 
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mect; is only serves to keep animosity alive, and never does auiy goo]. 
1 had better go. Good-morning. You will hear from me again soon,” 
and he then hurried out of the room. 

No sooner was the door closed than he said to Silas Morphett, “1 
had better not see that man, Mr. Harcourt ; it will only tend to make 
our quarrel worse. I wish you could put me into some room where 
I could remain till he has passed ?” 

“ Certainly,” said Morphett, casting his shrewd cunning glance on 
Mr. Desbrow; “certainly. Step in here,” and he opened a door of a 
small room, into which Mr. Desbrow entered. 

Silas then conducted Harcourt into Mr. Gurdon’s office, and as soon 
as he was seated he said to him: 

“T have called, Mr. Gurdon, this morning on some business of « 
most important description. When the will was read at my aunts 
funeral, I told you it was my intention to litigate it, as I imagined 
that her signature had been obtained when her mind was in such a 
state as to render her incapable of knowing what she was about. 
Since then I have had reason to come altogether to a different con- 
clusion, and one of a far more serious character. The day after the 
funeral, the woman who had acted as my aunt's housekeeper called at 
my house to tell me that the signature had not been obtained from my 
aunt. Both my aunt’s, and that of the witnesses, were all forged, 
and these forgeries had becn concocted and partly perpetrated by 
Mr. Desbrow himself.” 

“Did she not say who was the person who was Mr. Desbrow’s 
accomplice ?” inquired Mr. Gurdon, who seemed utterly aghast at 
Harcourt’s statement. 

“Yes; she told me that, acting under Mr. Desbrow’s direction, shiv 
had herself forged Mrs. Matthews’ name.” 

“ Does not that appear rather incredible ?” said Mr. Gurdon. 

“At first sight it would appear so, no doubt,” replied Harcourt ; 
“)ut from what she stated, I have every reason to believe she hal 
been Mr. Desbrow’s mistress—indeed, she intimated as much to me. 
She further stated that Mr. Desbrow had deceived her, having read tlic 
draft of a will he had prepared, in which the whole of Mrs. Matthews’ 
property was to be equally divided between you and herself; that when 
the will was drawn up for signature, she did not read it, imagining it 
to be a fair-copy of the draft. She was standing outside the door 
during the time the will was read after my aunt’s funeral, and then 
found Mr. Desbrow had deceived her. In a fit of spite, she offered to 
give herself up to justice, and to turn evidence against him. Tor 
reasons which hereafter I am afraid I must explain to you, I refused 
to take any action in the matter. When she left me she stated her 
intention of delivering herself up to the police, as I would not give 
her in charge, and I replied that she must follow her own opinion in 
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that respect, as I declined advising her until I knew more of the 
matter. Knowing, Mr. Gurdon,” he continued, “ that you were settled 
here in practice, and having the highest opinion of your integrity, I 
determined before taking further steps to place the matter candidly 
before you. Of course, if it should be proved the will is a forgery, and 
as I am the only relative my aunt had, now living, all she possessed 
comes by right to me. If, on the contrary, the woman’s statement 
proves to be false, I shall, as I said before, litigate the matter.” 

Mr. Gurdon remained for some time silent, as if deliberating what 
answer he should make. Jor some minutes, however, none suggested 
itself to him. At last, making a desperate effort, he said : 

“Mr. Harcourt, I believe you to be a man of honour, and I also 
know you to have been acquainted with Mr. Desbrow for many years, 
and to. have had legal business with him. Tell me, candidly and 
openly, what,do you know of his character? Mind, it is in confidence 
between us. Do you imagine him to be capable of an action of the 
kind? Without the slightest reserve I tell you I have myself a 
most indifferent opinion of him. But, bad as that may be, I should 
not have thought him at any rate a man to put himself in the power 
of such a woman.” 

“Mr. Gurdon,” said Harcourt, ‘I regret to say that my opinion of 
Mr. Desbrow is of the worst possible description. I have known him 
for many years, and this I say advisedly, aud I wish you to pay par- 
ticular attention to it: I have known him to commit actions of the 
most dishonourable kind, and that while professing all possible respect 
for religion and morality. It is very probable, had your integrity not 
been so well-known to him as it is, that he would have requested 
you to become his accomplice in the forgery, I am persuaded, he has 
perpetrated. Possibly out of the whole circle of his acquaintance, 
there is not one he calculated he could depend upon better than this 
woman. Morcover, I do not believe that in getting your name in- 
serted in the will, he was actuated by any particularly good intentions 
towards you. The fact is, you are aware, he has been for many years the 
professional adviser of my aunt, Mrs. Matthews. The old woman, who was 
most avaricious, had appropriated to her own use considerable property 
which belonged to me, the greater portion of the deeds, I believe, being 
held by Mr. Desbrow. You must see yourself, by the manner the will 
is worded, that it brings with it matter for endless litigation, by which, 
he, as her solicitor, would have been able to make a good profit.” 

“Put why he got my name inserted into the will at all I cannot 
imagine,” said Mr. Gurdon. “The old lady for years past had not been 
able even to recognise me; nor can I understand why she bore for me 
the slightest .afiection. As to Mr. Desbrow, the time I was in his 
oflice gave me ample room to acquire an insight into his character, 
and when I quitted him, not only did we part in anger, but he posi- 
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tively attempted all in his power to hinder me from obtaining another 
appointment, and I have since scarcely ever had any communication 
with him. Do not imagine, Mr. Harcourt, that I will throw the 
slightest impediment in the way of your obtaining justice. So far 
to the contrary, I will assist you in every way in my power, although 
the loss of the property I have been expecting for so many years will 
be a sad blow to me, far greater than you may imagine, and that for 
many reasons which I cannot explain to you.” 

Harcourt, who readily understood him, made no remark. A silence 
for some moments now ensued, which neither seemed willing to break. 
At last Mr. Gurdon said, somewhat abruptly : 

“Tf you are certain, Mr. Harcourt, that Mr. Desbrow has been a 
party to the forgery of that will, why do you not apply for a warrant 
and get him arrested ?” 

“ As | told you before,” said Harcourt, “I first wished to speak to 
you on the matter. In the next place, although I was morally con- 
vinced that what the woman Parker said was true, hers is not the sort of 
evidence a person would like to act upon without well feeling his way. 
Should any change of opinion come over her, she would be likely to 
deny the statement she made to me. <A person who could take part 
in as base a conspiracy as she admits having done, would not hesitate 
retracting the accusation she had made. No; I thought it better to 
let her give herself up to justice if she pleased, as she threatened to do, 
without any immediate interference of mine.” 

“JT hardly take your view of the matter, Mr. Harcourt,” said Gurdon. 
“Tn fact, from what you have told me, I think it your duty to have 
eiven the woman into custody without delay.” 

‘Possibly you may be right,” replied Harcourt; “still, I hold my 
own opinion.” 

“Have you told them at Brough Hall,” inquired Mr. Gurdon, after 
a moment's silence, “ that you believe Mrs. Matthews was not of sound 
mind when she signed the will, or that it is a forgery ?” 

“T have not,” said Harcourt, “I have only told my wife; from all 
others I have concealed the fact of Mrs. Matthews’ death. In fact, I 
hardly know how to proceed. There are many painful circumstances 
mixed up with the case which I cannot now explain, and wish to avoid 
if possible. Still, I can hardly keep it longer a secret. Mr. Gourlay 
knows perfectly well I was expecting a considerable fortune at the 
death of my aunt, and I cannot avoid telling him that she has left the 
whole of it to you, and that I intend to litigate the will. With respect 
to the forgery, I shall keep that a secret from him, at any rate till 
after my return to town, which I expect will be to-morrow afternoon. 
Perhaps,” he continued, glancing at Mr. Gurdon in an impressive 
manner, “it would be as well if you did not call at the Hall for a day 
or two, till we can ascertain what course events are likely to take. 
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But that is a subject for your own consideration ; I merely offer it as 
my opinion.” 

“Tam much obliged to you for it,” said Mr. Gurdon. “At any 
rate, I will take time to think over the matter. Will you on your 
part, Mr. Harcourt, promise, if you return to London by to-morrow 
afternoon’s train, that as soon as you hear anything further of the 
matter you will advise me of it ?” 

“Willingly I promise it. You shall have immediate notice of any 

step that may be taken, and I trust you will be equally candid with 
me. 
“Of that you may be quite sure,” said Mr.Gurdon. “If I have 
reason to believe that Mr. Desbrow has acted in any manner whatever 
criminally in the affair, I will give you every assistance in my power 
in bringing him to justice.” 

When Harcourt left Mr. Gurdon’s room, he found Silas Morphett 
approaching it, holding in his hand the summons which he had brought 
from Mr. Gourlay to be corrected. 

“TI think, sir,” he said, “ Mr. Gourlay will now find that in perfect 
order. I am very much obliged to you for the trouble you have taken, 
and I will call to-morrow at Brough Hall for it.” 

Harcourt made no further remark as he put the paper into his 
pocket, than saying he would inform Mr. Gourlay of Morphett’s in- 


tended visit, and then quitting the office he drove back to Brough 
Hall. 


Cuarter XXXYI. 


THE CRISIS. 


Dunine the evening after his return to Brough Hall, Harcourt spoke 
but little of his visit to X , giving to Mr. Gourlay’s questions as 
to his interviews with Silas Morphett and Mr. Gurdon such common- 
place answers as little tended to keep up the conversation. At last, 
fearing his replies might seem uncourteous, he pleaded a headache, 
which was readily accepted as an excuse by his host. Mrs. Harcourt, 
better acquainted with her husband’s manner, easily perceived that 
more had taken place during his visit to X than he had had the 
opportunity of making known to her. Heavily indeed did the hours 
seem to pasy till it was time to retire to rest, so anxious was she to 
learn more particulars on the subject. At length candles were brought 
in, and the party separated for the night. No sooner had Harcourt 
and his wife entered their room than she said to him: 

“At last, thank Heaven! we are alone; for I have been burning 
with impatience to hear all about your visit this morning. I can see 
by your manner something of importance has taken place.” 


“IT can assure you, my dear, your impatience has been far less than 
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my own, for anxiously have I wished to consult you upon what steps 
I had better take. My mind is really so perplexed that I am afraid 
almost to act on my own responsibility. Nothing could have been 
more frank or cordial than the reception I received from Mr. Gurdon. 
When I told him of the statement made by the woman Parker, that 
the will was a forgery, although he hardly seemed as much surprised 
as I should have expected, he said that if such were the case he would 
assist me by every means in his power in prosecuting Mr. Desbrow, 
painful as it might be,to him to lose the property he had been antici- 
pating for so many years. He went further, and told me he had 
himself but a very slight opinion of Mr. Desbrow’s integrity,—in fact, 
that he considered him a very dishonourable man. He moreover 
expressed surprise that Mr. Desbrow should have taken the trouble to 
interest Mrs. Matthews in his favour.” 

“And what reply did you make to that?” asked Mrs. Harcourt. 
“Did you give him any explanation of what you imagined to be the 
real cause ?” 

“To a certain extent I did. I told him that no doubt Mr. Des- 
brow’s idea was that I should litigate the will, and thus, from its 
complicated nature, enormous legal expenses would be incurred. I was 
then upon the point of telling him the relationship which existed 
between them, but upon consideration I thought it best to be silent 
on that subject. The poor fellow evidently feels keenly enough the 
disgrace of Mr. Desbrow’s behaviour, even as a distant relation, and it 
would greatly increase his pain, were it proved to him he was his son.” 

“You did quite right,” said Mrs. Harcourt, “though there are 
reasons which of course make it almost necessary that he should 
know it?” 

** What reasons ?” asked Harcourt. 

“We will talk about that another time,” replied his wife. “ But 
now tell me what you think of doing in the matter.” 

“My present intention is to return to town to-morrow by the © 
afternoon train, unless in the meantime I receive any letter which 
may induce me to alter my determination. And now, my dear, I wish 
you to explain to me,” he continued, with some emphasis, “ what these 
reasons are to which you allude when you say it might possibly be 
better that Mr. Gurdon should know the relationship between himself 
and Mr. Desbrow ?” 

“Well, I tell you candidly that I have every reason to believe that 
what I hinted at before is a fact. Mr. Gurdon admires Charlotte, and 
she reciprocates the feeling. And now the question is, how are we to 
convey the intelligence to him? If not done with great care, it might 
bring before the public painful circumstances connected with poor 
Mr. Gourlay, which would be still more painful to his child.” 

“The point is a very difficult one, and I hardly know how to pro- 
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ceed. From what you tell me, we must without delay break off the 
acquaintance, at any cost, between Charlotte and Mr. Gurdon. This 
must be done as delicately and quietly as possible, for the sake of all 
parties concerned in it. At present my mind is too much fatigued 
and harassed to entertain the question. We must find ar opportunity 
of being alone to-morrow morning after breakfast, and talk it over with 
a clearer brain than at any rate to-night I am able to do.” 

The following morning, when the family met at breakfast, the same 
oppression of the evening before seemed to weigh over them all. 
Giddy seemed thoroughly sorrowful, Charlotte réveuse, and Mr. Har- 
court and his wife preoccupied. Miss Turner and Mr. Gourlay alone 
preserved their ordinary self-possession, but even they seemed to a 
certain degree under the same influence as the rest. Harcourt at last, 
by way of breaking the silence, which had remained for some time, asked 
at what hour the posé arrived. 

“We shall not get our letters to-day till nearly noon,” said Mr. 
Gourlay, “although they arrive at X , our post town, early in the 
morning. The mother of the boy whose duty it is to go for our 
letters, called about an hour since to say her son was so ill he could 
not leave home. I have therefore been obliged to send another 
person in his place, who is not the quickest in the world, and who is 
very apt to call at a favourite public-house on the road. How are you 
going to occupy your time, Harcourt, this morning?” continued Mr. 
Gourlay. “I am going to drive over to a friend’s, a brother magistrate, 
who resides at some little distance; will you accompany me ?” 

“Thank you, I would rather keep at home this morning. But do 
not let that interrupt you. I have a little business to talk over with 
my wife, and afterwards I have no doubt I shall find a book in the: 
library which will occupy me till your return.” 

Gourlay then requested his guests to consider themselves perfectly 
at home, and do just as they pleased, and after leaving the room 
Mrs. Harcourt and her husband proceeded to the library to talk over 
undisturbedly what their future plans should be. 

Their anticipation, however, of an undisturbed consultation was 
doomed to be frustrated. They had hardly been in the room five 
minutes before the door opened and Mr. Gurdon was announced. 
Harcourt and his wife received him with some coolness, the former 
remembering the advice he had the day before given him, not to visit 
Brough Hall for some days, and the latter dreading that he might 
have formed an excuse for the visit, to have an interview with Char- 
lotte. Mr. Gurdon, although his countenance wore an expression of 
great seriousness, did not notice their coolness. 

“Tam afraid I have disturbed you,” he said to Harcourt ; “ but it 
is hardly my fault. My visit was to Mr. Gourlay, who, I am informed, 
left the house a few minutes since, and the servant could not tell me 
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either where I could find him, or at what hour he would return. It 
is most unfortunate, as the business I wished to see him upon is one 
of great importance.” 

Mrs. Harcourt looked at her husband as if waiting anxiously for his 
answer to Mr. Gurdon’s remark. 

“T am very sorry I cannot give you any intelligence of Mr. Gour- 
lay’s movements, as he did not say what part of the country he 
intended visiting. But allow me to ask, if the object of your visit is 
in any way connected with the conversation which passed between us 
yesterday ?” 

“Frankly, it is,” said Mr. Gurdon. “As Mr. Gourlay is not at 
home, I should like to inform you of the steps I am about to take. At 
the same time, I trust Mrs. Harcourt will not think me rude if I say 
I should like to talk the matter over with you alone.” 

“Certainly,” said Mrs. Harcourt, as with a look of annoyance on 
her countenance she rose to leave the room. 

No sooner were the two gentlemen alone than Mr. Gurdon drew 
from his pocket a newspaper, and having opened it at the police 
reports, requested Mr. Harcourt to read the one headed “ Marlborough 
Street.” By it he found that the woman Parker had given herself up 
into the custody of the police on a charge of forging a will, and also 
stated that Mr. Desbrow, the solicitor, had been her accomplice ; and 
that the magistrate, after having gone carefully into the case, had 
issued a warrant for Mr. Desbrow’s apprehension. After Harcourt 
had read the report, Mr. Gurdon asked what he now intended doing. 

“T can hardly determine at present,” replied Harcourt. “I shall 
return to town by the afternoon train, and inquire further into the 
subject before taking any proceedings.” 

‘Pardon me, Mr. Harcourt, but you seem to take the matter in a 
far less serious light than it merits; and if you do not choose to pro- 
ceed, I shall. The fact is, my visit here this morning was to get 
Mr. Gourlay’s signature to a warrant for Mr. Desbrow’s arrest, who is 
at present at the Britannia Arms, in X . As my name is likely 
to be mixed up in the matter, and as my reputation has hitherto been 
unblemished, you must see yourself I have no alternative.” 

After a few moments’ consideration, Harcourt said : 

“T acknowledge, Mr. Gurdon, your position to be a very painful 
one. In fact,” he continued, looking at his companion with a sorrow- 
ful expression on his face, and with much sympathy in his tone, “ your 
case is far more painful than you imagine. Take my advice, do not 
speak to Mr. Gourlay on the subject. You had far better leave it to 
others to prosecute the affair.” 

“Tam sorry to differ from your opinion,” said Mr. Gurdon, “ but 
no inducement shall make me forego my resolution. In the first place, 
I have not the slightest shade of pity for my unworthy relative. Nay, 
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indeed, the relationship unfortunately existing between us renders it 
the more imperative for my own honour that I should be the first to 
proceed in the matter.” 

“ That your relative is worthy of no pity, I admit,” said Harcourt. 
“Few are more cognisant of the fact than lam. But still the ties of 
relationship may be so close as even to deprive us of the power—or 
possibly the right—to proceed against them. Let me once more 
advise you not to do so.” 

“Tf you think there is any such near relationship between Mr. 
Desbrow and myself as to deprive me of that power, you are in error, 
Mr. Harcourt. My mother was his half-sister, and he allowed her, 
I understand, to die in great poverty; but I was too young then to 
be aware of the fact.” 

“ You are, I assure you, in error with respect to the degree of 
relationship you stand in with regard to that bad man,” said Harcourt. 
“Let me implore you, before you take further action in the matter, to 
return to X: , and see Mr. Desbrow. Tell him, if you please, what 
I say, that he has deceived you in the degree of relationship existing 
between you, and insist on his telling you the truth.” 

“ But if you can explain it yourself,” said Mr. Gurdon, “ why will 
you not do so?” 

“ Because,” replied Harcourt, “I think it better, all things con- 
sidered, that you should hear it from Mr. Desbrow himself. If he 
refuses to inform you, I promise I will then tell you all. Nay, more, 
you are perfectly at liberty to say to him that I know all, and have 
requested you to tell him so. Now pray ask me no more questions. 
It is more than probable Mr. Gourlay will not return home till near 
dinner-time, or, at any rate, for some hours. If, after your interview with 
Mr. Desbrow, you are still determined to take proceedings, come back to 
me, and I will explain everything to you. Let me also advise you not 
to see any of the family, but to leave the house at once. In begging 
you to do this, believe me I am not actuated by any other than a very 
friendly feeling towards you.” 

Mr. Gurdon, after in vain attempting to draw from Harcourt some 
explanation of the mystery contained in his words, quitted the house 
to return to X . 

Shortly after Mr. Gurdon’s departure Mrs. Harcourt entered the 
library to ask her husband the particulars of his interview. Although 
she perfectly agreed in the propriety of Harcourt’s advice to Mr. 
Gurdon, neither she nor her husband could disguise from themselves 
that things had come to that point which necessitated the utmost 
caution in preventing the circumstances of the case coming prominently 
before the family at Brough Hall and the inhabitants around. They 
readily admitted the necessity of saying something to Mr. Gourlay 
about Mrs. Matthews’ will, but how to do so without letting him know 
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that Mr. Desbrow was likely to be prosecuted for forgery was a diffi- 
cult impediment for them to overcome. ‘True, it was more than 
probable Mr. Gourlay would see in the degradation and punishment 
of Mr. Desbrow an act of retributive justice for the injuries he had 
inflicted on him; still it was advisable, for the sake of Charlotte, to 
keep the affair secret as long as possible, lest she should by some 
chance discover her father’s real history, and the cause of his change 
of name. 

While Harcourt and his wife were debating the subject with great 
earnestness, the servant opened the door and told them a clerk from 
Mr. Waterton’s office had called to see Mr. Gourlay, and on being 
informed that he was from home, had said he would wait till his 
return, as he wished to speak to him on a matter of great importance. 
Mrs. Harcourt looked inquiringly in her husband’s face, apparently to 
ascertain if he knew the object of the clerk’s visit. Harcourt, under- 
standing her, said: 

“Oh! my dear, it is only a person called for Gourlay’s signature to 
a summons which I left with him yesterday. By-the-bye, here it is, 
and already signed,” he continued, going to the chimneypiece. “ He 
evidently left it out to be given to the clerk when he called.” Harcourt 
then handed it to the footman, saying: “ Tell him there is no message, 
and he need not wait.” 

The man left the room, but in a few moments returned again, 
stating that the clerk refused to leave until he had seen Mr. Gourlay. 

“ Did you tell him it might be late before Mr. Gourlay returned ?” 

“T did, sir,” replied the footman. “ But he said it was of no 
consequence, as if he stepped here all night he wouldn't go till he saw 
him.” 

“ What sort of a man is he?” inquired Harcourt. 

“He is the clerk who always calls here, sir. I don’t know his 
name, but it is the one who is lame.” 

“ Did he speak in an uncivil manner ?” 

“ Well, sir, he certainly did ; there’s no use denying it,” replied the 
man. 

“ Show him in then,” said Harcourt. “I will speak to him myself.” 
Then turning to his wife, as the footman closed the door, he said to 
her: “And you had better leave us, my dear, as it is possible I may 
have to give this gentleman a lesson at which it is as well for you not 
to be present.” ; 

Without further remark, Mrs. Harcourt quitted the library, and 
immediately afterwards Silas Morphett was ushered in. 

“ The servant tells me,” said Harcourt to him, “ that he had given 
you the summons, but you decline leaving the house till you have seen 
Mr. Gourlay. He will not be home, I believe, till late in the after- 
noon. Might I ask what you require of him ?” 
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“ T have called, sir, upon professional business, and somewhat of a 
confidential nature,” said Silas Morphett. ‘I trust, therefore, you 
will excuse my answering your question.” 

“ As you think fit,” said Harcourt. “At the same time I think you 
will find Mr. Gourlay very little disposed to transact any business 
to-day, unless it is of very great importance.” 

“ It is of very great importance, sir.” 

“ One question more,” said Harcourt. “Does it in any manner 
relate to the business which compelled me to have an interview with 
Mr. Gurdon yesterday ?” 

“ What business, sir?” 

“ You know perfectly well to what I allude,” said Harcourt. “I 
mean with respect to the will of a Mrs. Matthews. If it should be, it is 
useless your waiting till Mr. Gourlay’s return; for I can tell you he 
will take no steps in the matter.” 

“T think, sir, you are in error,” said Morphett. “In his position as 
a county magistrate, he cannot refuse my application.” 

“And I am still of the same opinion that you will merely lose your 
time by waiting.” 

“On that point, sir, I beg to differ from you,” said Morphett, with 
considerable rudeness in his manner. “I know enough of Mr. Gourlay 
to be fully aware that if I ask him to proceed in the matter he will not 
refuse me.” 

Although Silas Morphett’s words may have conveyed little more 
meaning than a somewhat abrupt method of expressing determination, 
there was a peculiar emphasis about them which aroused a suspicion 
in Harcourt’s mind, rendered perhaps peculiarly susceptible on the 
point from his intimate knowledge of Christian’s previous career, that 
Morphett had some inkling of his history. And this was further 
increased by a thought which occurred to him, that most probably 
Morphett had called for Mr. Gourlay’s signature to a warrant for 
Mr. Desbrow’s arrest. Thinking it prudent to change the conversation, 
Harcourt said to Morphett, in a casual offhand tone : 

“T think, Mr. Morphett, you and I have met before. Your features are 
perfectly well known tome. Can you give me any idea where it was ?” 

Perfectly as Morphett’s features were habitually under control, a 
very slight, but perceptible, flush was apparent on his face. He quickly 
recovered himself, however, and replied : 

“T think you are mistaken, sir. I don’t remember ever having had 
the pleasure of meeting you before.” 

“That is very singular—very singular, indeed,” said Harcourt. “T 
could have sworn we were old acquaintances. Very possibly,” he con- 
tinued, looking at Morphett expressively, “the idea may recur to me 
where we did meet, and under what circumstances ; for I could swear 
to our having been formerly acquainted.” 
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Morphett made no reply, and Harcourt remained silent. Then 
suddenly Morphett, with an effort, and evidently trying to speak with 
great candour, said to him : 

“ T will not disguise the truth from you, sir; for, after all, you are 
one of the parties most interested. I accidentally overheard the con- 
versation which took place yesterday between you and Mr. Gurdon, as. 
well as that between him and Mr. Desbrow. This morning by the 
newspaper I find that Mr. Desbrow is ‘ wanted’ on a charge of felony, 
and I have called on Mr. Gourlay for his signature to a warrant.” 

“ And I tell you,” said Harcourt, “ that, for professional reasons which: 
I do not think fit to explain, I shall advise Mr. Gourlay not to give it.” 

“ And may I not know them, sir?” 

“No,” said Harcourt; “I am not prepared to divulge them at 
present. And now understand me, Mr. Morphett. I will throw off 
all disguise with you. I know you perfectly well, and you know me. 
Let that suffice. Your secret is safe in my hands. Nay, it is no use 
your pretending to be astonished. You have no time for that—at any 
rate, if you wish to get Mr. Desbrow arrested. In that respect I will 
place no impediment in your way; and as there are other magistrates. 
in the neighbourhood to whom you can apply, take my advice and do 
so without further delay, for you are merely wasting time by remain- 
ing here. Now, do not let there be any angry feeling between us, for 
I bear you none.” 

Morphett rose from his chair to obey Mr. Harcourt, and was pro- 
ceeding towards the door, when suddenly he stopped, and turning 
round, looked at Harcourt steadfastly for a moment, as if uncertain 
whether to speak or remain silent. At last, possibly thinking that 
silence would be the most prudent course he could adopt, he merely 
bowed, and left the room. 

Although well content to have got rid of Morphett, Harcourt easily 
perceived in his visit there were elements of danger to his friend 
Gourlay’s reputation, and that all his vigilance would be necessary to 
keep secret his early history. He now fully determined—indeed he 
had almost done so at Mr. Gurdon’s visit—to put off his journey to 
London till something more definite should be arrived at respecting 
the state of affairs. He then sat down to write some letters to London, 
stating his intention of remaining probably some days longer in the 
country ; after which, making a resolute attempt to shake off the 
gloom which seemed to hang over the family, he proposed to his wife: 
and Charlotte to take a drive in the afternoon, Giddy having gone 
with Mr. Gourlay. 

We must now leave the family at Brough Hall and return to 
X——. Following Harcourt’s advice, Mr. Gurdon, on his arrival, 
immediately called on Mr. Desbrow, whom he found in a private room 
at the hotel, where he had remained the whole of the morning. 
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When they met, Mr. Gurdon was surprised at the expression of 
anxiety, not unmixed with terror, he noticed on Mr. Desbrow’s face. 
A moment afterwards his surprise vanished, for he saw on the table 
before him a copy of the same newspaper which contained the par- 
ticulars of Mrs. Parker’s examination at the Marlborough-street Police 
Court. For some moments both father and son remained silent. 
Mr. Desbrow was the first to speak : 

“T expected to have seen you before this. How is it you are 
so late ?” 

“Why should you have expected me earlier?” asked Mr. Gurdon. 

“Have you not seen that—” explained Mr. Desbrow, pointing to: 
the newspaper—* that report? If not, read it at once, and then tell 
me if a greater wretch than that woman Parker ever existed.” 

“T have read the report,” replied Mr. Gurdon. “ Indeed, it was 
from having done so that I called on you at so late an hour.” 

“T should have thought,” said Mr. Desbrow, “ that, if it had merely 
been from gratitude for all I have done for you, you would have 
shown a little more interest in my cause. Had it been your case, b 
should not have allowed any other business to impede me in rushing 
to your assistance at once.” 

“ Mr. Desbrow,” said Gurdon, “let us clearly understand each other. 
It would be the basest hypocrisy on my part did I allow you to 
imagine that 1 have the slightest sympathy for the position in which 
you find yourself. On the contrary, I am doubly interested that the 
accusation against you should be fully gone into: in the first place, to 
further the ends of justice ; and in thenext, to clear my own character 
from being in the slightest degree implicated in this affair. By that 
will which you have forged, I am the only person, so to speak, bene- 
fited ; and it may naturally be suspected that I am a party implicated 
in the alleged crime. I have hitherto maintained an unblemished 
reputation, and I have not the slightest intention of having it 
tarnished, no matter what might be the amount of profit I could 
reap by it. As soon as I read the report in the newspaper, 1 
determined to act without delay in the matter, and immediately 
drove over to Brough Hall to obtain from my friend Mr. Gourlay 
a warrant for your apprehension.” 

“Do you know what you are doing?” exclaimed Mr. Desbrow, now 
in a state of unmistakable alarm. ‘Are you mad ?” 

“No,” replied Gurdon. “Quite the contrary: my brain was never 
clearer in my life than when I called two hours since on Mr. Gourlay 
for his signature to the warrant.” 

“ And what did he say ?” asked Mr. Desbrow, with almost breathless 
anxiety. 

“T did not see him,” said Gurdon, “ but only his friend Mr. Har- 
court, who is now on a visit to him.” 
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Mr. Desbrow said nothing, but waited with impatience for Gurdon 
to proceed. 

“Mr. Harcourt told me,” continued the latter, “that Mr. Gourlay 
was from home, and he could not say at what hour he would return. 
I then inquired if he could tell me where I could find him, as I 
wanted to obtain his signature for the arrest of a person accused of 
forgery, and I showed him the newspaper report.” 

“Showed that report to Mr. Harcourt!” exclaimed Mr. Desbrow, 
rising from his chair, and gesticulating with the vehemence of a 
maniac. “Showed him that report! Why, he of all men living is 
the one who ought not to have seen it. And this is your gratitude, 
you villain!” he continued, placing his clenched fist in Mr. Gurdon’s 
face. “I could kill you, ungrateful scoundrel that you are !” 

“Are you mad, sir?’ said Gurdon. “I think you had better 
restrain your temper, unless you wish the waiters of the hotel to be 
acquainted with the whole affair before its time.” 

“Go on, sir!” said Mr. Desbrow, again seating himself, and endea- 
vouring to keep his temper under control. “And what did Mr. Har- 
court say ?” 

“He advised me not to apply to Mr. Gourlay on the subject, or to 
take any further steps in the matter, urging that the relationship 
between you and myself ought to prevent my doing so.” 

“ And what reply did you make him ?” 

“T told him that our relationship was not of such an intimate descrip- 
tion as to prevent my acting independently in the matter. He said I 
had been misinformed, and advised me before obtaining the warrant to 
return to you and demand an explanation of the relationship between 
us, adding, at the same time, that if you refused, he knew all, and 
would place the whole particulars unreservedly in my hands.” 

For a moment Mr. Desbrow sat aghast. Then, as if determined to 
keep faithful to the lie he had already promulgated, he said: 

“And what right has that fellow Harcourt to interfere in my 
affairs? What I have told you is the truth.” And then, the danger 
of his position appearing to occur to him, he continued: “If there 
were any near relationship between us, sir, that ought to be a reason 
for your assisting me, instead of acting as my enemy. A nice fellow 
indeed, this Harcourt, to interfere in the matter! Has he forgotten 
that I am as well aware of his affairs as he is himself, and that he is 
indebted to me for his first start in life. Who and what were his 
associates, I ask, when I first knew him? Who was the bosom-friend 
of his youth, and possibly may be now, but the felon Christian 
Brandon? And yet he dares take upon himself to interfere with me !” 

“Would it not be more reasonable for you to ascertain how far 
Mr. Harcourt has interfered with your affairs, and whether with 
inimical intentions, before you insult him? When I saw Mr. Har- 
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court this morning, and told him of my intention to apply for a 
warrant for your arrest, he advised me, with great earnestness, not to 
do so, or, at any rate, not to apply to Mr. Gourlay for it. On my 
expressing my determination to have you arrested at any cost, he 
begged me to have an interview with you first, and insist on your 
telling me the real relationship between us, and then do as I pleased. 
I now request an explicit answer from you. Was the statement you 
have always made to me, that my poor mother was your half-sister, a 
true one—positively a true one ?” 

“T have no further explanation to make to you, sir,” said Mr. Des- 
brow, doggedly. “I do not choose to submit to a cross-examination 
from you.” 

“Then, sir, I shall take immediate steps for your arrest,” said 
Mr. Gurdon, taking up his hat, and hurriedly leaving the room. 

No sooner was Mr. Desbrow alone than he abandoned the attempt 
he had hitherto made to subdue on his features the expression of 
alarm he really felt, and his horror at the position he was in was 
plainly indicated in his face. A feeling rather of stubbornness than 
shame had kept him from admitting to Mr. Gurdon the relationship 
between them ; but now that stubbornness gradually vanished, and he 
began earnestly to wish for another interview with him. The wish 
increased in intensity till he could support it no longer, and snatching 
up his hat, he hurriedly walked to Mr. Gurdon’s office. On reaching 
it, he was informed by one of the clerks that Mr. Gurdon had left a 
few minutes before, he believed for Brough Hall; nor could he say 
when he would return. Mr. Desbrow merely sai he would call 
again, and then left the office to return to the hotel. 

On his road there, however, he met with an adventure which 
increased to an enormous degree the horror of his situation. He saw 
standing under an archway, in earnest conversation, the clerk Silas 
Morphett, and the inspector of the local police; and what added to 
his alarm was the fact that Morphett held in his hand a newspaper, 
and was pointing out some portion of it to the notice of the inspector, 
which the latter appeared to be reading attentively. Rapidly coming 
to the conclusion—and which was a perfectly true one—that Morphett 
was showing his companion the police report in the London paper 
respecting the woman Parker’s avowal, he anticipated they were 
forming some plan for his arrest. 

This circumstance, combined with the idea that his own son was 
possibly at that moment applying for a warrant against him, appeared 
too terrible a danger for him to support. He now turned rapidly into 
a bye-street, to avoid the inspector's and Morphett’s notice. Passing 
a chemist’s shop on his way, he stopped for some moments, as if 
summoning up courage for some desperate act which had occurred to 
him. He at last succeeded, and entered the shop. Forcing on his 
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features a calm expression, he asked for an ounce of laudanum. The 
chemist, possibly deceived by the appearance and respectability of his 
customer, made no hesitation in supplying it, and Mr. Desbrow, with 
the poison in his pocket, left the shop. He afterwards walked to and 
fro for some time, wishing to return to his inn, and yet fearing to do 
so. In the end he summoned up courage, and walked rapidly thither, 
as if afraid that, were his pace slower, his resolution might fail him. 
As he entered the inn, he saw, standing at some little distance from 
him, a police officer, who, though assuming the air of professional 
indifference those functionaries have the habit of putting on while 
attentively watching some object—and which Mr. Desbrow’s expe- 
rience in police courts had taught him was their habit—was evidently 
keeping a watch on the inn-door. 

Mr. Desbrow hesitated for a moment, when, thinking the police- 
man’s eyes were fixed upon him, he assumed an air of indifference, 
and walked into the hotel. He proceeded at once to his sitting-room, 
and then drew from his pocket the phial of poison he had just pur- 
chased, and was on the point of raising it to his lips, when his courage 
momentarily failed him. He now determined he would pay his bill, 
and leave the hotel without delay, and then, when once clear of the 
town, decide what course he would take. He rang the bell, and 
desired the waiter to bring his bill immediately. The man looked 
inquisitively in Mr. Desbrow’s face for a moment, possibly merely 
surprised at the expression of anxiety on it, and then left the room 
to do as he was told. Mr. Desbrow, however, alarmed by the man’s 
look, and considering it possible he might give information to the 
policeman that the person he was watching was about to leave the 
house, was again on the point of placing the poison to his lips when 
either his courage failed him, or he might have thought he had mis- 
interpreted the man’s intentions. Replacing a second time the phial 
in his pocket, he walked to and fro in the room, anxiously expecting 
the waiter’s return, when his eye fell on a book which was lying on 
the sideboard, and which, mechanically taking up, he found to be a 
county almanac. On turning over the leaves, the thought occurred 
to him to see who was the resident at Brough Hall. He did so, and 
found the name entered as, “Christian Brandon Gourlay, Esquire, 
Justice of the Peace.” 

With the rapidity of a flash of lightning, his terrible position came 
distinctly before him. His accomplice in the forgery had borne in- 
destructible evidence against him, his own son had applied for a 
warrant for his arrest, and the magistrate to whom the accusation 
was to be made was no other than the man he hated most in the 
world—Christian Brandon. This overwhelming misery was too much for 
the wretch to withstand, and again drawing the phial from his pocket, 
he placed it to his lips, and, in desperation, swallowed its contents. 
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ConcLUSION. 


LirTLe more remains to be told of our narrative. A coroner’s inquest 
was held on the body, which returned a verdict of “temporary 
insanity.” After the funeral, Harcourt hada lengthened interview with 
Mr. Gurdon, and explained to him, under the promise of strict secrecy, 
the relationship which had existed between him and Mr. Desbrow, and 
that he and Charlotte Gourlay were children of the same mother. 
‘The intelligence drove the poor fellow nearly to a state of distraction. 
Apart from the promise he had made Mr. Harcourt, his own honour- 
able feeling taught him the necessity of keeping the whole affair a 
profound secret ; and a few days afterwards he left X——, and never 
again reappeared to any of the surviving personages of our drama. 
Before disappearing, however, he assisted Harcourt by every means 
in his power to obtain possession of the fortune left by Mrs. Matthews, 
and of which he had been so unjustly deprived. Harcourt was per- 
fectly successful. The truth of Mr. Gurdon’s history, and the circum- 
stances connected with it, were never made known either to Charlotte 
Gourlay or her father. For many months the poor girl was bewil- 
dered at the continued absence of her admirer, but afterwards gradually 
recovered her self-possession. In this she was aided by the idea that 
it would be undignified on her part to grieve at the disappearance of 
a man whom she imagined had deserted her. And here Harcourt 
had a difficult part to play in his behaviour to the family at Brough 
Hall. To have told Charlotte the truth would have caused her much 
additional sorrow, and, objectionable as his silence may possibly appear 
to the reader, he considered it better that things should remain 
shrouded in mystery, than be cleared up at such a price. As the 
memory of Mr. Gurdon faded from the girl's mind, that of young 
Gideon Harcourt came more frequently before it, and this fact was 
aided by the efforts he himself made, as well as his mother. Even 
Harcourt could no longer disguise the satisfaction he felt at the 
prospect of their union. Two years after Mr. Gurdon’s disappearance, 
Charlotte, with her father’s sanction, accepted Giddy Harcourt’s offer, 
and although the marriage has not yet taken place, preparations are 
being made for it, and no doubt it will not be much longer delayed. 

The only person from whom there was any danger of Mr. Gourlay’s 
previous history being known was Silas Morphett. Harcourt obtained 
a situation for him in Canada, and a few months after Mr. Desbrow’s 
death he left England. 

Mr. Gourlay still continues to reside at Brough Hall, esteemed and 
respected by all who know him, none of whom suspect, in the upright 
magistrate and benevolent country gentleman, the former history of 
Tue Lanpiorp or “ THe Sun.” 
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Ceaching the Ceacher. 


‘A peydda po Kirpts €6° imvmovre mapéota, 

Nyriaxov rov”Epera kadas ék xeipos ayoura 

"Es yOdva vevordtorra, rhaov S€ pot &ppace pidor, 
MeAzrew pot ide Botta AaBov rov”Epewra didacke. 

K. 7.9. Brox. 


A viston once before me rose 
In Fairyland ; 

"Twas Venus leading Love along 
In her right hand. 

“Druid of Song!” the goddess said, 
“Thy lore impart 

To this my child, and teach him well 
Thy lyric art. 


“What Sulmo’s bard or Lesbian maid 

Soul-burning sung ; 

Or sweet Sicilian herdsman piped 
His groves among ; 

Whate’er the vine-crowned Teian played, 
Rich, warm, and bright ; 

Or he, the sweetest of them all 
Catullus hight ;— 


“He knows their songs by hundreds, more 

Than I can tell; 

But loftier strains I'd have him learn 
To sing as well. 

Sing to him of Great Jove’s decrees, 
And Nature’s laws! 

Teach him such noble themes can claim 
A world’s applause! 


“Sing him the songs whose trumpet tones 
Lead heroes on! 
Teach him to be of his brave sire 
A worthy son!” 
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Her beauty then dissolved behind 
A golden cloud; 

Whilst my enchanted spirit low 
In homage bowed. 


And I began to teach the boy 
The songs I knew, 

Of Pan who made the woodland pipes, 
Of Pallas too 

Who carved the flute, and Mercury 
Who shaped the lyre, 

With which Apollo deftly charmed 
The Muses’ choir. 


To bolder strains I then would rise— 
Tyrtzan lays— 

That fire th’ heroic breast to win 
The victor’s bays; 

But ever as I tried to sing 
A theme sublime, 

The child his love-notes warbled still 
In wanton rhyme. 


He sung his Mother’s merry loves 
*Mongst gods and men; 

And ’witching me, he’d sing them o’er 
And o’er again. 

Until I found at last I knew 
Love’s songs alone ; 

For learning these made me too soon 
Forget my own! 


LENVOI. 


Ah me! they were such sweet sweet songs, 
That Love once sung. 
I like them yet, as in the days 
When I was young. 
Their gentle echoes haunt me still, 
And round me play; 
And sure I am they'll haunt me till 
My dying day! 


JOHN SHEEHAN. 
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Ought we to Visit Her? 
A NOVEL. 
By Mrs. EDWARDES, Avtnor or “Arcure LOVELL,” ETC. 


Cuarrer XXVI. 
RAWDON CRIES PECCAVI! 


By eleven next morning, angry, repentant, resolute, all in a breath, he 
calls in Bolton Row. 

“The ladies up yet?” Yes, it is Mr. Maurice’s belief that the ladies 
har up; yes, it is Mr. Maurice’s belief (solemn is Maurice’s tone, and 
ominous, as of a man aware that family feuds are brewing) that the 
ladies will be able to see Mr. Rawdon Crosbie. But he will just 
inquire. 

Mr. Rawdon Crosbie is kept waiting a couple of minutes or more, 
on the doorstep—a council-of-war, he feels sure, going on as to 
whether he shall be admitted at all—then is ushered, not upstairs to 
his mother’s drawing-room as usual, but into old Mrs. Hervey’s parlour 
on the ground-floor. | 

This looks significant: a kind of “scene in the front grooves,” 
introduced to allow the machinists to prepare some imposing set 
picture in the background: and Rawdon collects his strength together 
for the ordeal which he knows to be forthcoming. The sitting-room 
communicates with another by folding-doors, which at the present 
moment are closed. Maria Hervey, alone, sits at a small table near 
the window, pretending to write. 

She rises, gives Rawdon a clammy hand, and pointedly cool recep- 
tion; then takes a chair, at as safe and uncontagious a distance as the 
dimensions of the room will permit, and looks at the hearthrug. 
Evidently this ancient maiden has heard of last night’s misadventure, 
and will contract as little contamination as possible from a person of 
Rawdon Crosbie’s desperate and abandoned character. He is not in a 
temper to derive amusement, as he generally dees, from Maria's hatred 
for him; and inquires, somewhat curtly, for his mother and Emma. 
He must return to Woolwich by the midday train, and has not much 
time to lose, so 

“Your poor mamma, I believe, purposes to see you shortly, Rawdon,” 
interrupts Maria, without lifting her eyes from the hearthrug. “I am 


quite unable to inform you whether Miss Marsland will feel equal to 
the reception of visitors to-day.” 
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“Equal? Why, what's the matter?” says Rawdon, determined to 
set things straight, even with Maria Hervey. ‘“ Emma scemed to be 
enjoying very excellent health and spirits when I saw her last, at about 
one o'clock this morning.” 

“Oh! Really! It is not my wish to hear anything of . . . of the 
occurrence to which you allude. Miss Marsland has been very far from 
well, for some hours past—out of one hysterical fit into another— 
her strength quite exhausted. Indeed, I believe it is Mrs. Hervey’s 
intention, should no amendment take place, to send for the family 
apothecary.” 

“ And I, of course, shall only be in the way,” says Rawdon. “So, 
unless there is a chance of my mother being able to see me for five 
minutes, I may as well be off at once.” 

Our good Maria, upon this, rises and leaves the room. Stealthy 
whispers are audible through the folding-doors; the rustle of a silk 
dress is presently hear, sseonding the stairs. Then comes the sound 
of descending footsteps. An instant or two later, the door opens, and 
in walks—not Mrs. Crosbie, but Adenis Hervey. Adonis, who on 
ordinary occasions is never ready for the eye of man, much fess of 
woman, before two, or three o’clock in the afternoon. 

He enters: for once in his life lifts his eyelids sufficiently to give 
Rawdon Crosbie a steady stare. 

“Good morning to you.” 

“Good morning.” 

Major Hervey extends a couple of chill, thin fingers, which his 
young relative barely touches in return ; then there is silence. Rawdon, 
his back to the empty fireplace, keeps his head, at the altitude of five 
feet eleven, superbly aloft. Adonis, at the altitude of five feet four, 
stands languidly pulling his scanty, purple-black whiskers for a minute 
or two; then sinks down into the nearést arm-chair, suppresses a yawn, 
and begins to contemplate his nails. 

“Deuced foolish little rencontre that, last night—eh Rawdon?” 
Something in the shape of one of his long, delicate nails seems to be 
amiss; for, as he speaks, Major Hervey surveys it closely and with an 
air of discontent. 

Rawdon, who, as we have seen, is in no humour this morning for 
circumlocution, responds brusquely, “ What rencontre ?” 

“Why, running across you and your friends in those infernal 
supper-rooms—Wilmots, Wilcocks—what the deuce is the name? 
Ladies would go—know what ladies are when they take a thing 
into their heads:” I omit the multitudinous “ums” and “ahs” with 
which Major Hervey interlards conversation. “Mrs. Crosbie ter- 
ribly cut up, poor thing; Miss Marsland hysterical. Tried to rea- 
son with them—my mother tried to reason with them—singular 


tact and experience in these little matters, my mother. No use.” 
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Major Hervey shakes his head with an air of bored, but well-bred 
sympathy. 

“T am really very much indebted to you, and to Mrs. Hervey also, if 
you have been trying to reason on my behalf,” says Rawdon, coldly. 
“At the same time I must confess I cannot see how, or why, any 
argument was necessary. Perhaps you would be good enough to speak 
in plainer language? Iam a very poor hand at expounding riddles. 
Has my mother—has Miss Marsland—sent me any message through 
you? and, if so, would you, as my time is short, be good enough to 
deliver it in three words ?” 

Major Hervey takes out a gold toothpick, and looks at it attentively ; 
then (remembering, perhaps, of what some mortals’ teeth are made) 
returns it to his waistcoat pocket. “I am considerably older than 
you, my dear Rawdon,” he remarks at last, resting an elbow on each 
arm of the chair, and joining the extreme tips of his fleshless white 
fingers. 

Rawdon does not dispute the proposition. 

“Considerably older, and—you will forgive me for saying so—con- 
siderably worldly-wiser. This foolish little rencontre—the society— 
—deuced nice society, in its way—which Miss Marsland saw you in last 
night—um—ah. Deuced bad thing, I’m afraid, for your prospects as 
an engaged man, Rawdon !” 

“T am much obliged for your solicitude, Major Hervey; at the 
same time, I must repeat, I think you are expending it needlessly.” 

“You think so? Ah, you have much to learn, my dear friend— 
much to learn! Women—women,” says Major Hervey, complacently, 
“have been the study of my life. I have had extraordinary oppor- 
tunities, especially as regards phases of jealousy—of analysing their 
little weaknesses e 

Rawdon looks at his watch impatiently. 

“ And I seldom find myself wrong in any of the conclusions I arrive 
at with respect to them. This foolish contretemps of last night is one 
of the worst things—just one of the worst things—that could have 
happened for you at the present time. You understand me ?” 

“T hear you.” 

“ And, really, the whole affair is too puerile! For don’t—don’t for 
a moment think,” adds Adonis, with a little outbreak of boyish ex- 
pansion, “that I put myself in the position of a mentor. On the 
contrary, personally speaking, I only commend your taste. That 
blonde, with the figure and the blue eyes—my dear Rawdon, all I 
regretted was, that circumstances did not permit me to ask for an 
introduction.” 

“You would have asked in vain, I’m afraid,” says Rawdon, with the 
air of a young emperor. “TI am not in the habit of introducing men 
I meet in public places to the ladies of my acquaintance.” 
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“Ah! dog in the manger, on principle, eh? Wise rule, I dare say, - 
for you. Who is your other friend, Rawdon—the little thing with 
black eyes and the fan? Your mother—poor dear soul !—has been 
telling me about the blonde (upon my word, in a certain demi-monde 
style, she’s as fine-looking a woman as I’ve seen out this season); but 
the other ?—we only surmise as to the other.” 

“The little thing with black eyes and the fan is a Miss Johnson, 
tolerably well-known in theatrical circles as Miss Minnie Arundel,” 
Rawdon answers, holding his nose still in the air, but keeping his 
temper miraculously. 

“So we imagined—and feared! Absurd-—positively absurd !—the 
dread women all have of actresses—as if they hadn’t just as much, 
and more, to fear from the women of their own world! Well, and 
this Mrs. . . . Mrs. Theobald? From what your mother tells me, she 
appears to be the lawfully-wedded wife of a man I remember once in 
Paris. Tall man—yellow hair—eyeglass? Exactly. Didn't know 
him personally ; never saw him at the Embassy; not in my set at all. 
Man with a story attached to him—turns the king a little too easily 
at écarté? No? Well, if not that, something of the kind.” This 
is the true Hervey mode of suggesting away character. “And now, 
it seems, married—married to a dancing-girl! Rawdon, my dear 
fellow, take the advice of a man old enough to be your—elder 
brother, and follow out your good mother’s wishes. I came down 
at her request, poor soul, to speak to you. Drop the acquaintance 
of this too-charming Mrs. Theobald until after your marriage, at 
least.” 

“ And then resume it, of course ?” Rawdon asks. 

“Oh, then do as you think fit,” says Adonis, with a satyr-like little 
chuckle. “A married man is in a very different position to an engaged 
one. How is your excellent father, Rawdon?’ Major Hervey sup- 
presses another yawn, and really looks ready to sink with fatigue. 
The discharge of all this heavy family duty has evidently been too 
much for his strength. ‘ Fewer gouty symptoms than when I was 
last in Chalkshire ?” 

Boiling over with indignation, but still managing to keep his temper 
outwardly, Rawdon gives as succinct an account of Mr. Crosbie’s gouty 
symptoms as can be given short of positive rudeness; and his mentor 
closes his eyes and leans his head back in his chair. After two or 
three minutes thus spent, the door again opens noiselessly, and Maria, 
putting on a face and voice as though some one lay dead in the house, 
informs Rawdon that, if he walks softly, he may go up and see his 
poor mamma in the drawing-room. 

He goes up, and finds his poor mamma waiting in state to receive 
him, an open letter in her hand. Emma, with emerald-green ribbons 
in her hair, and with swollen red eyes, reposes on the sofa; a shawl 
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over her feet, and a smelling-bottle applied to her nose. Why should 
a man be made to feel himself a brute by the mere fact of a young 
woman holding a smelling-bottle to her nose and having swollen eyes? 
As Rawdon came up the stairs his spirit was rebellious, his heart, 
under the influence of Major Hervey’s good advice, hard as the 
nether stone; and now, at the first sight of Emma, and of her 
poor little nicely-got-up apparatus of affliction, he softens into 
repentance. 

“Why, Emmy, what is all this? Something new for you to have 
hysterics,” he cries, coming up to her side, with hand outstretched. 

By way of answer Miss Marsland raises her handkerchief to 
her face. “I’ve been very foo—foo—foolish!” she sobs; “it will 
never happen—no, no, mamma dear, it will never happen again. 
Ah!” 

** My dearest girl,” says Mrs. Crosbie, leaning soothingly over her 
future daughter-in-law, “be composed. Rawdon, have the goodness: 
to stand aside. With her disposition to fuintness, Rawdon, the result 
of painful nervous excitement, our dear Emma requires air. Be: 
perfectly composed, my love, and allow me to speak. Now, remember 
your promise !” 

Thus appealed to, Miss Marsland buries her head down en the 
sofa-cushion and applies her salts-bottle to her nostrils with such 
vigour thet her poor swollen eyes wink again. Very few women look 
their fairest under the influence of strong mental excitement, and 
Emmy is no exception to the rule. 

“Dear Emma has gone through a most distressing night,” says. 
Mrs. Crosbie, regarding her son with icy sternness; “but she does 
not judge you, Emma is too generous to judge you, unheard. For 
what occurred yesterday evening, the humiliating circumstances 
under which we met you, sir, I leave you to make your apologies to 
her, and to her alone; but I have a word or two which we both— 
Emma, my love, which we both think it is my duty to say first. I 
have had a letter from Mrs. Pippin, Rawdon.” 

“A letter from Mrs. Pippin!” repeats Rawdon, with unaffected 
innocence. 

* And she tells me—but I almost refuse to believe it; yes, even on 
Mrs. Pippin’s word, and m spite of what I saw last night, I almost 
refuse to believe such an accusation against my own son—that you— 
you have put this woman’s name up for ballot at our Lidlington 
Croquet Club.” 

“Seconded by that shameful Mr. Smylie,” cries out Emma from the 
depths of the sofa-cushion; “and just going to take his priest’s 
orders! I’m sure the bishop ought to be written to.” 

“Tsit true? Is this scandalous accusation true?” says Mrs. Crosbie, 
as the culprit stands, silent with the silence of conscious guilt. “If 
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‘you have done this thing, you will not, I should hope, be ashamed to 
acknowledge it.” 

“Ashamed! What of?” answers Rawdon. He speaks with an 
attempt at cheerfulness, but his voice is very far indeed from natural. 
His mother’s ice-cold face, those quivering green ribbons, those 
plump white fingers passionately twitching round the salts-bottle, are 
by no means reassuring objects for him to look at. “If by ‘this 
woman’ you mean Mrs. Theobald, certainly I proposed her as a 
member of the Lidlington Croquet Club, and Smylie seconded the 
proposition. Let me see,” he goes on, with the audacity of despera- 
tion, “that was on Saturday last. I think I said something to you 
about it at the time, Emmy? Mrs. Theobald will be balloted for 
to-morrow.” 

“Mrs. Theobald balloted for! Rawdon, if it were not that this 
person had been put up by you, by my son, I doubt if the form of a 
ballot would be gone through at all. You are not aware, perhaps, 
that there is a rule empowering the club, under certain most rare, 
most aggravated circumstances, to dispense with a ballot altogether ? 
Well, there is such a rule then; number twenty-three. ‘If any 
person notoriously aa 

“Mother, stop!” interrupts Rawdon, the blood rushing hotly across 
his face, “ I will hear no one—no, mother, not even you—speak lightly 
of Mrs. Theobald.” 

“T do not speak lightly of her, Rawdon, I do not speak lightly 
of any one, upon my own responsibility. I trust I know my 
Christian duty too well for that. If you had heard me out you 
would have been aware that the severest word employed in rule 
twenty-three is—‘ineligible.’ ‘If any person notoriously ineligible 
‘shall a 

“Yes; but why is Mrs. Theobald ineligible? Before I acknowledge 
myself to be in the wrong in proposing her, let me know in common 
fairness on what grounds my offence is based. Why is Mrs. Theobald 
notoriously ineligible ?” 

“Simply because she is not visited in the county. Your own good 
sense, your own good taste might supply you with that answer.” 

“The answer is no answer. You make up your minds, all of you, 
not to visit A., B., or C.; and then when you are asked what her 
rime is, you say, ‘Oh, she is not visited.” Is this justice, is this 
honesty ?” 

“Rawdon,” says Mrs. Crosbie, chillingly, “I am in no humour for 
hair-splitting. You have acted, I am willing to hope and believe, 
under evil influence, and in a manner that you yourself, a few years 
hence, will be the first to condemn. Hear what our relative, hear 
what dear Alfred Hervey, a man of the world, a man accustomed to 
the highest rank of society, thinks about it.” 
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“T have heard, mother. No number of years, I hope, will ever 
bring me to the way of thinking of Alfred Hervey.” 

“ Acting under evil influences, I repeat, you have foolishly betrayed 
your father and me and all of us into a most painful, I might almost 
say a most lowering position! You must very well know, Rawdon, 
your ignorance of common decency cannot be so great but that you 
must very well know the Lidlington Croquet Club can never admit 
the person you have proposed as a member ?” 

For a minute or two Rawdon makes no answer. “I don’t seek to 
change your opinions, mother,” he breaks forth at last. ‘‘ Blackball 
Mrs. Theobald, taboo her, persecute her as you like—it is no business 
of mine. One thing only I think I may fairly ask you before the 
subject is done with for ever.” For ever! The green ribbons flutter 
up suddenly ; and Emma looks, very full and very steadily, at her 
lover. “ What is the charge brought against her? I have listened 
to a great many hints, I have seen a great many shakes of the head, 
from the day when we mistook her for the Princess Czartoriska in Spa 
till now. I have never heard one fair, above-board statement yet. 
What is Mrs. Theobald’s crime? Why is she not to be visited? 
Why is she not to be a member of the Lidlington Croquet Club ?” 

“Do you wish a subject of this nature to be discussed in Emma’s 
presence, sir ?” 

“ Most certainly I do. Why not?” 

“ Well, then, in the first place, Mr. Francis Theobald’s wife does not 
belong by birth to the same station of life as ourselves.” 

“Birth! And Mrs. Coventry Brown is the leader of the Lidlington 
society.” 

“Her ideas, her habits, her associations must be... fast! I 
detest the word, Rawdon, but you oblige me, you oblige me to 
use it.” 

Rawdon Crosbie on this looks straight into his mother’s face ; then 
he bursts into a laugh. “Fast! Mrs. Theobald fast! Mother, let 
me ask you who at the present time is the most-sought-after woman 
throughout the length and breadth of Chalkshire? Who dines every- 
where, from the Archdeacon’s upwards and downwards? Whose name 
have we vainly tried to get at the head of our croquet list? Who is 
the show-guest at our little entertainments? To whose table do we 
move heaven and earth to obtain an invitation? Visiting Lady 
Rose Golightly, associating with her, courting her, as we do, have we 
the right—I put it to you, mother, as a question of abstract justice— 
the right to condemn any woman upon the bare supposition of her 
being fast ?” 

Just for one instant Mrs. Crosbie does not find a fitting answer 
come readily to her lips. Emma, who is at all times beautifully 
superior to argument, hastens to her relief. 
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“We must take the world as we find it, mamma. Major Hervey 
said so this morning. Every one in the county knows Lady Rose 
Golightly, and no one in the county knows Mrs. Theobald. What 
has abstract justice got to do with people’s visiting lists? I suppose 
Rawdon thinks we ought to set ourselves above the Archdeacon and 
every respectable person in the neighbourhood !” 

“Tt would be a hard matter, my dear Emma, to know what Rawdon 
does think,” says Mrs. Crosbie, with cold dignity. “But it is not at 
all a hard matter to know how this quixotic championship of unpopular 
persons must end. Jam far from accusing Rawdon of anything as 
yet but boyish folly ; but folly beyond a certain point becomes guilt— 
yes, Rawdon, guilt!” And Mrs. Crosbie’s voice trembles; her eyes 
fill, “And now, to-day, while there is still time, and here in our dear 
Emma's presence, I ask you to draw back from an acquaintance—I 
fear I must say an intimacy—which can only end in discredit and 
unhappiness to us all !” 

With true maternal instinct she has made, the very most that can 
be made of the situation. In argument the advantage is wholly on 
Rawdon’s side: recriminations, anger, are thrown away upon him: at 
this sudden softening of his mother’s tone, at this first sign of tears, 
this first quiver of her lips, all his boyish heart gives way! He made 
himself Mrs. Theobald’s champion in the beginning more from a freak 
of obstinacy than of set purpose. That he has gradually fallen away 
from the narrow path, from his plighted word to Emma, ever since, 
his conscience knows only too well. And horribly sharp is the prick 
conscience gives him at this moment. 

“T came here half an hour ago, mother, prepared to ask Emma to 
forgive me, prepared to tell you both how annoyed I was about—about 
the way we met last night. If you had let me see you at once, instead 
of putting me through a homily from Major Hervey, matters might 
have been sooner mended, perhaps.” 

“JT don’t see that at all!” cries Emma, suddenly sitting very upright, 
and putting down her smelling-bottle. “Oh, mamma, indeed you 
must let me speak now, please. It is very easy for! Rawdon to talk, 
in that airy kind of way, about matters being mended sooner, and to 
sneer at Major Hervey for his advice. Major Hervey has been most 
kind, and I value his opinion most highly. Major Hervey would not 
have excused himself from escorting us to the theatre on a paltry 
pretext, and then have gone toa public supper-room—and any one, 
Freddy Pippin, or any one from Chalkshire, might have been there 
and seen you—-with a Creature like that !” 

The scorn, the emphasis with which Emma brings out this deadliest 
epithet of her vocabulary is startling. 

“Alfred Hervey,” observes Mrs. Crosbie suavely, “is a Man of 
the World, my dear Emma. Alfred knows the value of etiquette, as 
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Rawdon will have to learn it in time. My dear, dear old uncle, your 
godpapa, sir, Canon Hervey, used to say that good manners are the 
small-change of good morals. ‘In our transitory state we have not 
time, we have not wisdom,’ the venerable man used to say, ‘ to decide, 
on the spur of the moment, whether any intended action be intrinsic- 
ally vight. We can always say to ourselves, Is it usual, for persons 
moving in a certain refined sphere of life, to do so-and-so? And we 
shall rarely, if ever, find ourselves misled in the result.’ ” 

“Mrs. Theobald herself is bad enough, in all conscience,” cries 
Emma, appositely. “Mrs. Theobald has only to move her head or 
open her lips for you to see what she is. But the other person—with 
the dreadful painted eyes, and covered with cheap trash, and the rouge 
evident, and I heard her call you ‘Rawdon.’ Yes, though my back 
was turned, I heard her call you ‘ Rawdon! ” 

Poor Emma’s voice chokes as she recalls this crowning enormity 
on the part of Rawdon’s companion. She lifts her handkerchief once 
more to her eyes; and Mrs. Crosbie steals discreetly from the room. 
And now comes the real tug of war, the crucial test of courage for 
young Rawdon. 

“The ‘other person, Emma, of whom you speak in such strong 
language is Mrs. Theobald’s sister, Miss Minnie Arundel, a poor little, 
very hardworking, very unpretending actress. The world of an 
uneducated girl like this is not your worl Fi 

“You may well say that, I think !” 

“Her ideas of conventional propriety are not yours. Perhaps it 
would be correcter to say that she has no ideas of conventional pro- 
priety at all. I was introduced to Miss Arundel at rehearsal for the 
first time yesterday afternoon, and I think about two minutes after 
my introduction to her she called me by my Christian name!” 

“ And what business had you to be introduced to any Miss Arundels, 
pray? And how, as your engagements would not let you come to 
Bolton Row till six, had you time to go to all these horrid rehearsals, 
and theatres, and things ?” 

Rawdon hesitates. He has determined to set himself straight with 
his betrothed, so far as this setting straight may be accomplished by 
absolute truth-telling. But absolute truth-telling is no such easy 
task he finds now that it has to be put into practice. 

“One can never exactly say how anything happens in this world, 
Emmy. I met Mrs. Theobald, and she was going to call for her 
sister at the Royal, and . 

“Spare yourself all this, Rawdon !” cries Emma, with rising passion. 
“You used to meet Mrs. Theobald, accidentally perhaps, day after 
day in Chalkshire. It is possible. I will allow that it is possible. 
You could not have met her accidentally in the streets of London. 
Of her want of principle and of right feeling in trying to entrap the 
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attentions of anZengaged man I won’t speak. Thank heaven, I have 
nothing to do, even in idea, with such women! But you, Rawdon— 
yes, for the time has come when I mean to speak in plainest language 
—you must make your choice between your present associates and 
me !” 

“Emma 

“Tf I were your wife I would bear your neglect in silence, and as 
duty bade me.” And in saying this Emma really believes herself to 
be uttering the truth. “But Iam not your wife. My duty, thank 
heaven, is to myself, and to myself only still; and I repeat, you will 
have to make your choice between your present associates and 
me!” 

She stops, fairly out of breath; her brow liberally moistened with 
agitation; the green ‘ribbons standing up on end; her swollen pink 
eyes fixed angrily,upon‘her lover's face. Never, it must be confessed, 
has Emmy looked less lovely in Rawdon’s sight than at this moment ; 
never has the contrast seemed sharper than between her and 
Jane! 

Jane. . . He thinks of her as she stood last night, her lip trembling, 
her fair face kindling, as she made use of nearly the same words as 
Emma is using now—the same words, but with what a difference of 
tone and spirit ! 

“You have to make7your choice, and there can’t be a question as to 
where your choice must lie. Do what you know to be right, and 
forget that there is such a person as Jane Theobald in the world !” 

A desperate resolve comes upon him to take his betrothed at her 
word ; free himself at any cost; say one bitter good-bye ; for the last 
time hear Jane Theobald’s voice, feel the clasp of Jane Theobald’s 
hand; then emigrate—to California, Tasmania—to any place where 
engagements, marriage, and all other social difficulties may be escaped 
from! But just at this point Emma gives a convulsive sniff, and once 
more arms herself with the handkerchief and salts-bottle, and Rawdon’s 
better angel touches his heart again. 

In this engagement of his he does not stand, it must be remembered, 
in the position of most engaged men. Emma Marsland—dear, good, 
little, plain, long-suffering Emma—was his sister until the last few 
mistaken weeks that she has become his sweetheart. Emma to Rawdon 
Crosbie really means home, father, mother; everything in the world 
the lad holds dear—save one thing. There is something monstrous in 
the idea of any lasting quarrel between him and the poor child whose 
love for him has been as the love of a spaniel for its master from the 
day when she first ran, panting, after his cricket-balls, and stuck fish- 
hooks into her patient, little, stupid, fat fingers in vain attempts at 
making flies! 

“You take things altogether too seriously, Emmy. You must get 
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out of this habit of making mountains from molehills! Just because 
of that ridiculous meeting we all had last night—it was very ridiculous, 
Emma, confess it—to talk about my ‘choosing’ between you and any 
one! On your word of honour, now, and in cold blood, do you mean 
to tell me you would be glad to have your freedom back ?” 

All this time he has been standing, frigid and distant, a couple of 
yards or more away from her. He comes close now, and stoops until 
his lips are very near Miss Marsland’s cheek. Her breath comes thick 
and fast; her easily-agitated heart begins to palpitate. Never has 
the affectionate little heiress loved Rawdon better than in this moment 
of acutest jealousy! And still she is stubborn—will not retrograde 
one inch from the position which she feels (which Major Hervey has 
taught her to feel) dignity and self-respect require her to hold. 

“TI don’t know what you mean by talking about ‘my freedom.’ Do 
you think I should have written all the way to Mr. Mason in Jamaica 
unless I had known my own mind? Have back my freedom, indeed! 
And the wedding-dresses bought, and bridesmaids settled on—yes, and 
even the lockets; and to think of what the Pippins will say—actually 
writing such a letter to mamma about her! and, of course, they talk 
to everybody in the same way, for I have always thought them most 
ill-natured, in spite of all that friendly manner; and now you begin 
to talk coolly about ‘freedom’! Oh! if the case was reversed ; if you 
wanted me to give anybody up; if you were to say, ‘ Don’t flirt with 
So-and-so, or So-and- -so,’ do you think I should not feel it a duty 
and a pleasure to obey you ?” 

The illustration, considering the slender amount of attention Emmy 
ordinarily meets with, is not, perhaps, a forcible one; but Rawdén 
makes the most of it. 

“Tf engaged people were to quarrel every time either was amused 
with anybody else, their existence would not be a very lively affair. 
Suppose I chose to be jealous of Adonis Hervey, for instance! Adonis 
has scarcely been away from your side since the day you came to 
London. You were very much more engrossed by him last night 
than I was by Miss Arundel. Come, Emmy, confess that you were.” 

“Tt is not a question at all of Miss Arundel, except that I am sorry 
for your taste in being seen with such a Creature!” cries Emma, 
keeping Rawdon well to the point, however discursive she may be 
herself. “It is a question of Mrs. Theobald. Do you mean to give 
Mrs. Theobald up, Rawdon, or do you not ?” 

“Give up’ a lady who has a husband, home, child, already, and 
who cares about as much for me as I do for... Mrs. Pippin! Do be 
reasonable, Emma. Do reflect a little on the absurdity of what you 
are saying.” 

“T am perfectly reasonable, and I have reflected well over every- 
thing. Will you give up calling at the Theobalds’ house when you 
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are in Chalkshire? If you meet her at any time, or in any place, and 
I am with you, will you pass by without recognising her? That is 
what I want to know.” 

“ Emma,” answers Rawdon—but he draws away from her, he takes 
his former frigid attitude as he speaks; “do you think you are acting 
generously, fairly ; acting as one woman should towards another in 
making that request? I—I”— oh, how horribly hard it is to him to 
say this !—“ know that my acquaintance, such as it is, with the Theo- 
balds cannot continue on its present footing. You have decided, 
between you, God knows why! that Mrs. Theobald shall not be 
visited, and, if you wish it, I shall, of course, have no choice but to 
leave off calling at their house.” 

“Tf I wish it! As though there could be a doubt on the subject.” 

“It matters little whether there is or not, Emma,” cries Rawdon, 
waxing hot. “After what occurred last night, the deliberately insult- 
ing manner that my mother and all of you thought fit to put on, 
there would be precious little chance of my being admitted at Theo- 
balds if I did call. Mrs. Theobald herself has told me that much.” 

“Has she, indeed? Excessive impertinence I consider it, on her 
part, towards the whole family, then,” says Emma, colouring scarlet. 

“ You think so, after the treatment she has received from the whole 
family during the past three weeks? However, this is beside the 
question. As far as Iam concerned, I can promise, with the most 
perfect safety, never to bring Mrs. Theobald and you into any sort or 
kind of collision again.” 

“And you will never call at their house, and if you meet her when 
you are with me in Chalkshire, or anywhere else, you will not bow :” 

Rawdon turns sharply round from Miss Marsland ; and in doing so 
confronts the reflection of his own flushed, horribly-perplexed face in 
a mirror between the windows. Was ever man, he asks himself, in so 
humiliating a strait as this? What cs a man to do, what do men do, 
when feminine jealousy presses them thus hard ? 

His knowledge of life is sufficiently wide to tell him that if all wives 
and sweethearts exact such reasonless promises as Emma seeks to 
exact now, a considerable number of men must be under the necessity 
of perjuring themselves. Is perjury, in matters pertaining to love and 
ladies, to be counted dishonour? <A deliberate falsehood to man has 

Rawdon Crosbie never uttered yet. A good many little white lies his 
mother and Emma have of late forced him into telling. Shall another 
one, rather bigger, rather less white, perhaps, than its predecessors be 
added to the number ? 

“You seem to require a long time to consider a most simple matter,” 
says Emma, not perhaps in her sweetest tone. “ What in the world 


can you be deliberating about? Is ‘yes’ such a very difficult word 
to speak ?” 
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“To such a question as you have asked me I think it is a very 
difficult word to speak.” 

“Then I can tell you, Rawdon, that you stand quite alone in your 
opinion. Mrs. Hervey, and Alfred Hervey, and everybody consider 
that I am perfectly justified, under the circumstances, in requiring 
that your acquaintance with the Theobalds shall come, at once and for 
ever, to an end.” 

After this Rawdon Crosbie softens no more. He turns, he looks, I 
must say with no particularly lover-like expression, straight into 
Miss Marsland’s face. 

“Mrs. Hervey, Major Hervey, and everybody! You have been 
holding a delightful family conclave, then, upon my conduct, and the 
fitting punishment to be awarded me?” 

“T don’t know what you mean by a family conclave. Major Hervey 
saw how dreadfully hurt I was last night, and came home with us, 
although he was engaged to two different balls, and stayed till nearly 
two o'clock, talking. He was here directly after breakfast again 
to-day, and I’m sure has said everything that is nice and considerate 
4o mamma and me.” 


“ And he advised you what terms you should dictate to me, Emma? 
Let us have the truth out.” 

“ Major Hervey has been excessively kind and considerate,” says 
Emma, rather doggedly. “Whatever opinions he gave about your 
conduct were given with the greatest delicacy and forbearance.” 

“And he considers you justified in asking me to break off my 
acquaintance at once and for ever with the Theobalds ?” 

“ Most decidedly he does.” 

“Very well, then, Emma. You have thought fit to consult Major 
Hervey on a matter that concerns you and me alone; Major Hervey, 
Ihave no doubt, has prepared you for the probable result. I will 
not, under any pressure whatsoever, break off my acquaintance with 
the Theobalds, either in Chalkshire or elsewhere. And wherever and 
whenever I may meet Mrs. Theobald, I shall hold myself only too 
much honoured if she will condescend to notice me.” 

“'This—this is quite sufficient !” cries Emma, starting to her feet. 
“We need have no more discussion. From this moment forth every- 
thing is at an end between us.” 

“'That is as you like,” says Rawdon. “If you choose to give me 
up because I refuse to offer a gratuitous insult to a perfectly innocent 
woman , 

* Innocent !” 


“ Yes, innocent! By heavens!” he cries, getting hotter and hotter, 
“and not only so, but honester, truer, better, in every way, than 
ialf the people you and my mother court as associates; if you feel 
yourself justified in breaking off our engagement for such a cause as 
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this, do it. You will, at least, have the good opinion, the delicate- 
sense of honour, the worldly knowledge of Major Hervey to support: 
ou!” 

An hysterical sob, a whole crescendo passage of hysterical sobs from 
Miss Marsland, conclude the scene. Enters Mrs. Crosbie, with a con- 
ciliatory, well-timed speech. Enters Maria Hervey, with a vinaigrette. 
Adonis, languidly repressing the chronic yawn, appears on the stair- 
case; and Rawdon, uncertain whether he is the most miserable or the 
happiest man alive, rushes, without uttering a word of explanation or 
farewell, past them all, and from the house. 


Cuarter XXVII. 
BLACKBALLED. 


A tiperat handful of active envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitable- 
ness does undoubtedly leaven every human community. And still it 
is butahardful. The majority, the careless, forward-pressing majority 
of the world, are indifferent towards every man and woman who does 
not actually jostle their elbows or tread on their toes in the crowd.. 
Let Jews, Turks, Heretics, unvisited people of all grades and degrees, 
take what comfort they may from the thought. 

During the past five days Rawdon Crosbie’s audacity in proposing. 
Mrs. Theobald as a member of the Lidlington Croquet Club, the laxity 
of the Reverend Samuel Smylie in becoming her seconder, have been 
canvassed with angry heat by some few persons, intimate friends, 
mostly, of the Crosbie family. Society at large has felt only a mild 
and lukewarm interest in the subject. “Rawdon Crosbie running 
after this young Mrs. Theobald!—not very much to be wondered at, 
under the circumstances, is it ?” 

“ Ah, well, I don’t know. Miss Marsland is a most amiable girl, 
and over head and ears in love with him.” 

“Yes, but her freckles!’ And poor Mrs. Crosbie’s way of bringing 
him up has been so sadly ill-judged. You really cannot, in these days, 
keep a young man for ever in leading-strings.” 

“Some one told a lady, who told the rector, who spoke of it to my 
sister, that Mrs. Theobald stands a good chance of being blackballed.” 

“Not very flattering to the Miss heobalds. But pride, even 
spiritual pride, deserves a fall.” 

“And not very flattering to Mr. Smylie. By-the-by, have you heard 
that he is decidedly ritualistic ?” 

“And engaged to this London friend of Lady Rose Golightly’s! 
She looks old enough to be his mother, and fast . . . why, my dear, if 
one may believe half they say——” 

And so on. Some people have heard, vaguely, that Jane stands a 
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chance of being blackballed. One or two may have made up their 
minds how they shall, individually, vote. A few old women, of both 
sexes, have daily cackled at un-official meetings called together in 
Mrs. Pippin’s drawing-room. The world at large has not taken the 
trouble to think on the subject at all; perhaps, if closely questioned, 
would tell you that blackballing, of its very nature, is a mistake; and 
that of two evils, to admit a doubtful candidate to a croquet-club— 
“‘narticularly as croquet is an out-of-door game ”—may be the least. 

Such is the inchoate or jelly-like state of public feeling when Mrs. 
Crosbie and Emma return to Chalkshire on Friday night. By noon 
next day—Mrs. Pippin, Mrs. Crosbie, and other notabilities having 
met in the interval—public feeling has become organised ; uncertainty 
nourished into determination. 

Rawdon Crosbie committed a grievous act of folly, no doubt, about 
that, a grievous act of folly in nominating such a person at all; but 
Mrs. Crosbie distinctly states that he did it under undue pressure. 
And Rawdon Crosbie is but a boy! Now, the thing to decide is, what 
will be right (putting all small feeling aside) for the club to do? 
Christian charity . . . ah, it will be much more really charitable to 
exclude her, poor thing ; she would never have a creature to speak to 
on the ground. And one must draw a line—that’s the real fact, my 
dear Mrs. Grundy, one must draw a line somewhere. If you admit 
one candidate of the stamp of this Mrs. Francis Theobald, whom will 
you not admit ? 

On Thursday night the chances were about twenty-five to one in 
Jane’s fayour. By noon on Friday they are even. As the afternoon 
draws on, it is no longer a matter of uncertainty at all. 

Only, for the Miss Theobalds’ sake, and considering the circum- 
stances of the nomination, a clergyman’s name mixed up in it too, let 
there be no blackballing! This is Mrs. Crosbie’s advice. As the hour 
for the ballot approaches let every member of the club, by tacit under- 
standing, have an engagement elsewhere and leave the field. Mrs. 
Pippin has kindly volunteered a five o’clock tea, with music. Charming! 
Let us all be engaged to Mrs. Pippin’s five o’clock tea. The ballot will 
fall through, simply from want of balloting members, and Mrs. Theobald 
can be apprised, in a perfectly polite and ladylike note—not that she has 
been blackballed, but that, from unforeseen circumstances, the field 
was empty at the usual hour for balloting, and her election did not 
take place. Depend upon it, after one such hint as this, she will never 
seek to put herself forward again. 

And Mrs. Crosbie, being a really popular woman, as well as a clever 
tactician, it is decided that her advice shall be acted on. 


Most of the Lidlington ladies, young and old, are sure, now that . 


they have seriously thought it over, that they would sooner banish 
Jane’s pretty face from their own hunting-grounds than not. At the 
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game time they would rather effect her banishment by a covert than 
by an open blow. Which of us would not sooner dispatch an enemy 
by Sydney Smith’s plan—ring a nice clean-handled little bell, which 
shall cause him to drop down dead in Japan—than by such disgusting, 
open-handed means of destruction as a pistol or poison? No black- 
balling: only a five o'clock tea, with music, at Mrs. Pippin’s; and a 
polite, ladylike note to acquaint the victim with her fate. It must be 
acknowledged that Mrs. Crosbie has lighted upon a most delicate and 
yet efficient way of helping the club and its members out of their 
difficulty. 

But whoever, in Lidlington society, acts without Mrs. Coventry 
Brown acts without his host! Driving, majestic, through the town, 
in her gorgeous carriage, with its gorgeous liveries, a gorgeous parasol 
uplifted over her big white face and rose-decked bonnet —driving, 
majestic, I say, as is her Saturday afternoon wont, through the town 
of Lidlington, Mrs. Coventry Brown is stopped by some stragglers 
from the croquet-ground, on their way to Mrs. Pippin’s high tea and 
music, and learns what is going on. 

“An excellent idea of Mrs. Crosbie’s; exclude a person, not gene- 
rally visited, from the club, and yet spare the members the painful 
onus of blackballing !” 

Mrs. Coventry Brown looks upon the idea as contemptible. Why, 
pray, should a club, more than a individual, shirk a positive dooty ? 
Nothing, in a case of this kind, like striking one good, decisive blow— 
taking the bull by the ’orns. As for Mrs. General Pippin putting 
herself forward to give an imprompter five o’clock tea, all Mrs. Coventry 
Brown has to say is that she considers it, personally, in the light of a 
direct arid intentional impertinence. The Pippins have been invited 
to her house to dinners, luncheons, evening parties, times out of mind. 
Well, she expects no return. She knows what the Pippins’ means 
are. An Indian General’s widow, and only two female servants kept, 
and the Miss Pippins make, or more often turn, their own dresses. 
Still, when the Pippins do give an entertainment, however humble, 
not to go through the form—the form of inviting their best friends, 
is to display their own ignorance. Mrs. Coventry Brown would not 
have gone had she been asked. Nothing more painful to Mrs. Coventry 
Brown than to feel that you are depriving a family of necessities with 
every mouthful of cake you eat. Oh, dear no! not for worlds would 
she have gone; but for the Pippins’ sakes, for the Pippins’ sakes, she 
wished they had shown the common decency and gratitude to have 
asked her. What she will do is—drive to the Club croquet-ground, 
and, with her own hand, pnt in a black-ball for Mrs. Theobald. Mrs. 
Crosbie, and every other member of the Lidlington Croquet Club, may 
hold their shilly-shally opinions as to right and wrong. Mrs. Coventry 
Brown holds hers, and acts upon them: will keep out doubtful che- 
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racters from every section of society over which she has control. Much 
has been given her—much is expected of her ; much it is"her bounden 
“dooty” to perform. She goes to the croquet-ground ; with a sense 
of righteous pleasure tingling to her very finger-ends, puts in her 
black-ball, and actually walks twice up and down the hot pavement of 
Lidlington High Street, for the sake of publishing what she has done, 
afterwards ! 

And so, when Jane and her husband return home late that evening 
Jane learns her fate. No cards, no invitations lie on her table, as. 
might be the case were she a visited woman, a Lady Rose Golightly, 
after a six days’ absence; only a business-like letter, written in Mrs. 
Crosbie’s clearest hand; every “t” crossed, every “i” dotted, and 
containing a short, cuttingly polite statement as to the result of the 
ballot. 


“She must have been a little goose ever to put herself in the power 
of all those old dragonesses! But she is a goose. These pink-and- 
white sort pf women always are. You should have had more discretion, 
Mr. Smylie, than to become her seconder.” 

Lady Rose Golightly speaks ; Loo Childers and Mr. Smylie listen. 
It is nine oclock in the evening; the hour, this July time, for coffee: 
on The Folly terrace. Lady Rose and Loo, in their Charles II. 
dinner-dresses, look extremely picturesque in the becoming half light, 
reclining back in the easiest of all garden chairs, and each with a 
porcelain coffee-cup in her hand. A heightened tint (of rouge, or 
emotion, which ?) is on Lady Rose’s sallow cheeks ; she has her chair 
placed so that she can watch the side-entrance to the gardens; the 
entrance at which any one walking over from the direction of Theobalds 
to pay an evening visit at The Folly would be sure to ring. 

“Yes, indeed, Mr. Smylie,” adds Loo. “And then, after putting 
yourself forward as her seconder, not to have the moral courage to vote 
for her! So like a par . . . I beg your pardon. You know, I never 
did care for anything ecclesiastical before you. Honestly, now, why 
did you not defy all the bigotry and virtue of Lidlington, and go and 
vote for poor Mrs. Theobald this afternoon ?” 

Mr. Smylie answers, looking a good deal ashamed of himself, that 
he thought it best to be guided by the opinions of his friends. Mrs. 
Pippin—a very motherly person, Mrs. Pippin—warned him that he 
had gone too far already. The rector advised him to spend the 
afternoon by visiting some of his outlying parishioners across the 
common. 

“And you listened to them? Well, well—‘He who fights and 
runs away. No doubt 4#ou showed the better part of valour, Mr. 
Smylie,” says Lady Rose. “I wonder, if the Lidlington croquet 
people had you and me in their power, Loo, whether Mr. Smylie 
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would have courage enough to brave public opinion, and save us from 
being blackballed ?” 

“There would be so much chance of Lady Rose Golightly’s being 
blackballed !” says the curate, rather subserviently. “The complaint 
of the Lidlington croquet-players is that they have never yet had the 
honour of putting Lady Rose’s name at the head of their list of 
members.” 

“Next to the Venerable the Archdeacon’s lady, and two above Mrs. 
Coventry Brown. No, I don’t aspire to such big capitals. When I 
come into the country it is for quiet meditation, not social distinction. 
Social distinction !” repeats Lady Rose, in a tone that ’tis pity none of 
the Chalkshire magnates can hear. ‘“ Yes, to think of the absurd 
presumption of these people in blackballing any one! I should say 
Mr. Theobald’s wife is just as good in every respect, social or other- 
wise, as any of the rest.” 

“She certainly is better-looking,” remarks the vacillating Smylie. 

“Mr. Smylie! I am shocked and surprised at your levity,” cries 
Loo, with an air of admonition. “I was talking to a lady to-day (I 
mention no names, your own conscience may tell you who it was—a 
very nice old lady, the mamma of many daughters), and she told us— 
did she not, Rose ?—that the parishioners think seriously of sending a 
round-robin about you to the bishop. A horrid whisper is abroad that 
Miss Marsland’s engagement to that poor little Artillery boy is broken 
off apropos of Mrs. Theobald. The next thing we shall hear is that 
the Reverend Samuel Smylie is to be sequestrated—lI believe that is 
the right term ?—for a like cause.” 

“Yes, I think so much of Mrs. Theobald—of anything but P 

Mr. Smylie gets into such an agony of blushing that Loo, out of 
sheer compassion, comes to his relief. 

“Of anything but paying visits at The Folly, I suppose? You 
certainly don’t do much besides just at present. Well, I am not sure 
that that betters your condition. Scylla or Charybdis—The Folly or 
Theobalds—which should you say was the lesser danger for Mr. 
Smylie, Rose ?” 

A ring comes at the garden-gate as Miss Childers speaks; a deeper 
colour—it cannot have been rouge, after all—rises to Lady Rose’s 
cheek. Loo Childers puts down her coffee-cup on the small garden- 
table that stands between the two ladies, and discovers suddenly 
te she feels chilly, and must return to the drawing-room for her 
shawl. 

The curate accompanies her. (They are lovers, lawfully plighted, 
let me hasten to explain. Mr. Smylie’s conduct is above suspicion. 
“As soon as ever you get a bishopric I promise faithfully to marry you,” 
Loo has tcld him. “ Indeed, when you become dean, if you are a very 


rich and flourishing sort of dean, I don’t say that we may not begin 
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to buy our furniture.”) Another minute and Francis Theobald is at 
Lady Rose’s side. 

He has been absent six days, and she is glad—eagerly glad—to see 
him, and shows it. He takes the chair left vacant by Miss Childers. 
Fresh coffee, with its attendant chasse, is brought out upon the 
terrace; and then, at Lady Rose’s bidding, Mr. Theobald lights his 
cigarette and begins gradually to feel happy. 

When he left home, Jane, not yet recovered from Mrs. Crosbie’s 
note, was in one of her fine, hot, outspoken bad tempers; Blossy 
fractious after the journey. The cook, only half-expecting them, had 
given them greasy mutton-chops for dinner; and nothing unhinges 
Francis Theobald’s moral nature like greasy mutton-chops. The old 
house, unduly shut up during the past week, was smelling more like 
a mushroom-bed and less like a human habitation than ever. What 
a contrast with everything about Lady Rose’s well-appointed, quiet, 
luxurious little household! Theobald feels fonder of Lady Rose 
herself than he has ever felt since the renewal of their acquaintance, 
out of pure gratitude for his own personal refreshment. 

“And so you and Barty have become fast friends again, I hear,” 
she remarks. The lawfully-engaged lovers show no disposition to 
re-appear ; and Theobald and his hostess are thus forced into one of 
those dual solitudes which, of a summer’s night, and with a cigarette, 
and good coffee, and an easy-chair, are really not unpleasant. “ You 
will be able to renew your acquaintance with Arthur soon. He is to 
be in Chalkshire for the races—at least I conclude so. Arthur never 
writes ; but our friend Mrs. Crosbie tells me the race-stewards have 
‘taken the liberty of advertising his Grace’s patronage.’ By-the-by, 
Mr. Theobald, how glad I am that you are to be one of this party on 
board the Lais !” i 


“Am I to be one of the party on board the Lais?” asks Mr. 
Theobald. 

“So Barty says. I heard from him to-day, and, as far as it is 
possible to decipher one of Barty’s scrawls, I make out that you have 
promised to join us all at Cowes the first week in August.” 

“Lord Barty was kind enough to ask me when I saw him in London,” 
answers Theobald; “but as to my promising—Lady Rose, I never 
promise anything. All my views of life are short. I hold that 
for a married man there is no such thing as a future. He may 
propose——” 

“ But his wife disposes,” interrupts Lady Rose, with her little bitter 
laugh. “So I am told. My own experience of marriage is too 
limited to allow me to generalise. Without promising, then, as pro- 
mising is against your principles, you have some weak and vacillating 
intention of joining our party on board the Lais at Cowes?” “ 

Mr. Theobald holds his cigarette at arm’s-length, and looks at it 
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attentively through his short-sighted handsome grey eyes. He knows 
pretty clearly what poor Jenny's notions are on the subject of married 
men entering society into which their wives do not enter. In his 
heart he more than half believes poor Jenny to have right on her 
side. Still, Francis Theobald, weak though he be in many things, is 
a man of tolerably strong will on points that involve his own personal 
gratification ; and the vision of the Lais, and of the kind of people 
Lord Barty Beaudesert will be likely to collect together on board the 
Lais, is not, I must admit, an altogether unpleasing one to his mind. 

“T can understand a wife not liking her husband to go to ladies’ 
parties without her,” cries Lady Rose, divining his thoughts—divining 
the cause of his hesitation. “ If I—if 1” (pathetically) “had married 
differently, I daresay I might have felt the same. My life has put 
me out of the way—alas!—of all common jealousy. But a thing I 
cannot understand is a wife quarrelling with bachelor-parties ; and 
Barty’s are purely bachelor-parties. Loo and I come across them 
sometimes by accident, as we mean to do now, but they are bachelor- 
parties still. What can a woman expect who will not let her husband 
associate with men ?—that he shall sit at home and embroider slippers, 
or what ?” 

“J have never embroidered slippers yet,” says Theobald, with un- 
disturbed composure; “ but I daresay it would be nice employment 
for wet days. I must ask Jenny to buy me some needles and canvas.” 

That one word “Jenny,” the tone in which it is spoken, makes 
Lady Rose Golightly quiver as with a sudden bodily pain. Can it— 
can it be possible that this man, with his refined tastes, his remem- 
brance of better things, can be faithful at heart to the low-born girl 
whom he degraded himself by marrying? Faithful! Lady Rose has 
been nurtured, theoretically and practically, in a school that knows 
not the meaning of the word in connection with the love of man for 
woman. Francis Theobald has sufficient pride to speak with kindness 
of his wife, and to seem, at least, to defer to his wife’s wishes. Well, 
the weakness is amiable! Lady Rose shifts her tactics. 

“T half hoped Mrs. Theobald would have walked round with you to 
The Folly this evening ; but I did not ask her to do so in my note.” 
My note? Then the call is not unpremeditated. “I know Mrs. 
Theobald hates cards, and some of the people from the Fort are coming 
in to have a little écarté by-and-by. I mean, one of these days, to 
have a party expressly for Mrs. Theobald, with no gambling allowed. 
Talking of gambling, if you do go down to Cowes, beware of Barty’s 
loo and lansquenet! THe tells me Harry Desmond and little Lord 
Verreker are to be there; and we all know what that means! The 
very atmosphere of the Lais is a demoralisation to people with 
gambling propensities.” 

The suggestion is well-timed, the bait cleverly thrown out. Curious 
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with what aptitude some of these shallow but tortuous women—and 
when you pierce through her veneer of artificial liveliness, artificial 
sentiment, artificial everything, Lady Rose is radically shallow— 
curious, I say, how the shallowest women can acutely gauge and play 
upon every weakness of the man who moves their fancy for the hour. 
Straightforward, full-hearted Jane, with the intuitions of love itself to 
guide her, cannot make the same good use of her husband's foibles 
that Lady Rose can. Imagine Jane, even to keep him out of a rival’s 
reach, allying herself to the seductions of loo and lansquenet! 

“Then, as | have decided gambling propensities, the best thing for 
me will be to steer as clear of the Lais as I can,” says Theobald, 
“unless, indeed, you, will solemnly promise to take care of me, Lady 
Rose.” 

Lady Rose’s hand, her one beauty untouched by time, happens to 
rest on the back of Mr. Theobald’s chair. He turns towards her as 
he speaks, and his lips are only a few inches away from the soft little 
white fingers, and a certain diamond ring that gleams and sparkles in 
the uncertain light. 

“And if I do promise,” she asks, almost in a whisper—‘if I do 
undertake the tremendous responsibility of looking after your morals, 
you will go?” 

“Well, the question is, would Lady Rose’s presence, on board the 
Lais or anywhere else, make my safety certain?” says Mr. Theobald, 
in his half-tender, half-sarcastic voice—the voice which, after all, 
reader, has been the one true note of music in this woman of fashion’s 
hideously unmusical life ! 

She hesitates; she gives a quick-drawn sigh. To sigh effectively 
is an accomplishment requiring much experience and much practice. 
Lady Rose Golightly has had both, and does it well. She falters. 
“Yes—no. Everything depends, does it not, upon what one means 
by safety ?” 

And then her tone softens abruptly; the diamond on the small 


white hand flashes closer before Francis Theobald’s near-sighted eyes, 
and both are silent. 


“We must take the world as we find it,” said Emma, with wisdom 
learnt from an Adonis Hervey. “Every one in the county knows 
Lady Rose Golightly, and no one in the county knows Mrs. Theobald. 
What has abstract justice got to do with people’s visiting lists ?” 

Not very much, it must be confessed. 
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Cuapren XXVIII 
ALONE. 


A FoRTNIGHT passes on, and the blow struck by Mrs. Coventry Brown 
proves, as she predicted it would prove, a decisive one. “The bull 
has been taken by the ’orns” to some effect. 

There had been a vague feeling in the neighbourhood before that 
Francis Theobald’s wife must be blackballed because she was not 
visited. There is a settled conviction now that she must not be 
visited because she has been blackballed! 

“Blackballed, and by the Lidlington Croquet Club! How distress- 
ing for those worthy ladies the Miss Theobalds! How much the 
husband is to be pitied! And I am told there is a child too, a little 
girl! So very sad! But this is the Nemesis that overtakes men who 
fly in the face of Providence by making such dreadful marriages! 
They say he spends his time almost entirely with Lady Rose Golightly. 
Well, can you wonder at it? Lady Rose is a charming woman— 
refined, sympathetic, accomplished. And to a man in the cruel 
position of Francis Theobald what—what can home be like !” 

Home, I must say, has been rendered pretty warm to Francis 
Theobald ever since the evening of his return from London, the even- 
ing when Lady Rose’s diamonds sparkled on The Folly terrace. There 
are wives, chiefly in fiction, who endure the vagaries of truant hus- 
bands, and nurse their own jealousy in silence—patient Grizeldas of 
the earth who, by continuous, sullen long-suffering, the “constant 
dropping ” of injured eyes and tear-stained cheeks, do frequently bring 
their husbands to grief and desperation in the end. And there are 
wives who rebel passionately under neglect, speak their minds out, 
take rash reprisals, and not unfrequently come to desperation and 
grief themselves. 

Jane is one of these. Concealment of any kind is a physical impos- 
sibility to her. If she suspects, she gives broadest utterance to her 
suspicion. If she means to retaliate, she warns you beforehand that 
she will do so. The tell-tale, blushing cheek, the lucid eyes, the rash, 
frank tongue, the transparent, passionate spirit—all about Jane is in 
accord, and all just as the great fashioner, Nature, made it! She 
knows no laws but those of impulse; never in her life did a prudent 
thing—your Grizeldas are miracles of prudence—and up to the pre- 
sent time never a dishonest one. Now, her future lies a good deal at 
Mr. Theobald’s disposition. This girl of nineteen, with all her strong 
capabilities for good and for evil, stands, as it were, at the junction of 
two cross-roads, and stands there hesitating, wanting but a touch to 


push her either way, so long as the hand that gives the touch be 
Theobald’s, 
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“Do as you like; go on with this intimacy till you have brought 
things to their bitter end; but remember, whatever comes of it, 
Theobald, ’twill be your doing. I’m not a woman to watch and sus- 
pect, and be silent, to quarrel to-day, and make up to-morrow! [love 
or I hate. Go on as you are going on with Lady Rose, and leaving 
me and the child alone in this wretched place, and, by the Lord that 
made me, I'll leave you. Now, I give you fair warning.” 

It is in the breakfast-room of Theobalds that Jane makes this 
pleasant speech. Mr. Theobald, outstretched in his easy chair—a 
little like the husband’s figure in Hogarth’s Breakfast Scene—is 
drinking his penitential cup of tea after a late bachelor party at The 
Folly the night before. (The Duke of Malta is staying with his 
sister: there are legitimate bachelor parties at The Folly now) ; 
Jane, fresh and fair as the summer morning itself, is seated on a low 
stool nearly at his feet, a frock she is embroidering for Blossy be- 
tween her hands. Nothing very tragic in the externals of the scene; 
but are not all real tragedies, the social tragedies that go on about us 
in our everyday life, enacted like comedies until just the last moment, 
when the curtain falls, and all is dark ? 

“You are certainly the most unreasonably jealous woman in the 
world, Jenny,” says Theobald, as he stirs his tea, with an air of quiet 
innocence. “I wonder how many times since we have been married 
I have had precisely the same things said to me?” 

“T never said yet, because I never thought yet, that it would be 
possible for me to leave you,” answers Jane. 

“ And you don’t think so now, my dear. I was talking of scoldings, 
lectures, declarations of hatred, et cetera. Leave!” Mr. Theobald 
looks really amused. ‘“ You leave me! Come and give me a kiss, 
Jane, and don’t be a little fool. We shall have Blossy threatening to 
run away, on strike, if she doesn’t get all she wants, next.” 

“ Poor Blossy! How much better it would have been for me if I 
had never had a child !” 

Such a speech from Jane, still more the tone in which it is made, 
startles Mr. Theobald a little from the calmness, real or assumed, with 
which, up to the present moment, he has been sipping his tea. 

“ Better for you if you had never married Blossy’s father, you mean. 
Ont with it, Jenny. Don’t think of my feelings. You know that is 
what you are burning to say.” 

“If I was burning to say it, I should say it. No, I can never wish 
I hadn’t married you. The years before we set up being respectable, 
the years before we came to this hateful place, are to the good, all of 
them!” Her voice changes; her blue eyes, flashing with temper a 
second ago, soften now, as only blue eyes can soften, into tears. 

“ And Blossy is the sole impediment, then, that you want removed 
out of the way ?” 
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“ What wicked, awful words for you to speak! ‘Poor baby; she is 
the only thing I’ve got to live for—the only thing, I’m sure, that 
keeps me here !” 

“ You wish no one gone at all, then ?” Mr. Theobald asks, not with- 
out a smile. 

“T wish Lady Rose Golightly was dead. You hear me? Dead! 
Be as shocked as you like !” 

“T am not in the least shocked, Jenny. If fate obeyed the amiable 
wishes of women in this respect, I don’t believe there would be a 
hundred of you left on the face of the earth, under eighty, at all 
events.” 

“What would you do—I ask myself that often in this detestable 
life of ours—what would you do if there was no Lady Rose Golightly ? 
And you, who used to say you were bored by ladies’ society! I know 
now how much truth there was in that little parable.” 

Jane, by this time, has risen. She flings down her work, and 
begins to pace up and down the room, her hands clasped behind her. 
She gets angrier and angrier every moment. 

“Shall I tell you exactly how often you have been to The Folly 
during the past fortnight, Theobald ?” 

“Three or four times at most, Jenny; and each time, you know, 
Lady Rose would have been only too delighted to see you if you 
would have gone too.” 

“Me! Yes, I’m so likely, after that first dinner party, to try 
another taste of society, to put myself in the power of ladies any more. 
You have been there, in fourteen days, exactly seven times, fo my 
knowledge. Seven times, since I came back from London, I have 
spent my evenings alone.” 

“JT dined on Friday with Mauleverer, my dear Jane——” 

“With no ‘adjournment, as you call it, to The Folly after- 
wards ?” 

Theobald is silent. I will do him the justice to say that he is 
really taken aback at the extent of his own misdeeds, as set before 
him by his wife. Whatever Francis Theobald does, he does with the 
eyes of his conscience shut, neither counting up the cost nor measur- 
ing the risk; and then, it must be remembered, married men at all 
times are apt to diverge with an unconscious simplicity, that no 
woman, certainly no wife, can understand, towards the paths wherein 
they should not walk! Either our social bylaws make the down- 
ward road smoother to men’s feet, or the stakes to be forfeited on their 
side the game are less tremendous, or the weakness, born of selfishness, 
lays them more open to the wiles of the enemy. ... Certain it is, 
that no woman could drift, inch by inch, towards the goal whither 
Francis Theobald is innocently drifting now, and not know it. 

To the utmost extent that his temperament allows him to love 
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anything, he loves Jane and Jane’s child. For Lady Rose (I do not 
say for the mistress of Beaudesert’s Folly) he cares not a straw, 
and still it has got already to his spending seven evenings out of 
fourteen, with morning and afternoon visits unreckoned, at Lady - 
Rose’s side. 

One of three things—passion, vanity, or solid self-interest—must be 
present before a woman will risk the shattering of her household gods. 
A French cook, admirable wines, loo, écarté, and the easiest lounging 
chairs in the world, are sufficiently powerful agents to lead astray the 
facile Rip Van Winkle nature of Francis Theobald. 

He is silent; and Jane pursues her advantage. ‘“ Yes, seven even- 
ings out of fourteen. When Blossy is gone to bed, and the rats begin 
to get well about, do you know that this ancestral abode of yours (in 
spite of its smell of blue blood), is not cheerful, Theobald ?” 

“T never thought it was cheerful, my dear. If you remember, my 
first advice after Cousin James’s death was to sell it, let it, get rid of 
it any way we could, and live abroad as we had always done, 
only ——” 

“ Only I, like a fool, proposed that we should try to make a home 
in England, and turn respectable!” cries Jane, with bitterness. “I 
thought, living a quiet country life, you would be less likely to gamble 
away your last inheritance than you would be at the kind of places 
we lived in abroad. I thought the child would be brought up better. 
I thought 3 

“You thought Mrs. Grundy was not such an utter brute as she is,” 
says Theobald, kindly ; and rising, he comes to his wife’s side, and puts 
his arm round his waist. “If you had only listened to me, Jenny, 
you would have been wise in time. Do you remember my saying that 
after being happy as Pariahs we should be fools to try to set up as 
Brahmins? Do you remember my telling you we should never get 
on among a society of which all the members were better off than 
ourselves, both as regards this world and the next ?” 

“Oh, I’m not talking of such rubbish as ‘ society’ now! Every 
fine lady in Chalkshire might have blackballed me, refused to visit 
me; though as to the next world,” in fiery parenthesis this, “ you may 
think as you like, but I would back my chance against most of theirs ; 
yes, I say every fine lady in the county might have turned her back 
upon me, and I should have only laughed at them. What have ladies 
ever had to do with me, or with my life. But you—you 4 








He whispers a tender, a perfectly sincere, assurance of his un- 
changed love; he would kiss her, but she snatches herself from his 
arms ; she stands flushing, trembling ; eager—oh, how eager, to return 
to their shelter, but with her jealous heart holding her aloof! 

“T like reality, Theobald! Sham, made-up speeches have no effect 
upon me. I’ve heard too many of them on the stage. Swear to 
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me never to set your foot within The Folly doors again, and I will 
believe that you care for me as you used !” 

“Don’t inveigle me into rash vows, Jane,” says Theobald, with 
charming good humour. “You know how often I’ve been made to 
swear | would never touch a card avain, and you know how all the 
oaths have ended !” 


“ And you are afraid your new passion will prove as much too strong 
for you as the old one did, I suppose ?” 

“Passion! Jane, what a silly girl you are. When will you learn 
that life is life, not a melodrama? J feel a passion for any woman, 
for Lady Rose Golightly, most of all!” 

“Then,” says Jane, with admirable swiftness of reasoning, “ why 
do you spend seven evenings out of fourteen at her house ?” 

“We do a great many things without any particular reason, and 
certainly without any particular gratification, Jenny.” 

“Ah, I’m glad to hear you say that ;” Jane retreats a step or two 
farther off, and looks hard into her husband's unruffled face. “I’m 
glad to hear The Folly dinners give you so little gratification. 
You'll be the less angry with me for what I am going todo. Theo- 
bald,” taking a couple of envelopes from her pocket, “I got a note 
this morning from Lady Rose Golightly. You know its contents, - 
probably ? Well, and I’ve written my answer. Shall I read it to you ?” 

“It might make things clearer to my understanding, my love, if 
you were to let me hear the question first ; but just as you like.” 

“Do you mean to tell me, on your word of honour, you don’t know 
what her note is about ?” 

“Have I ever shown symptoms of possessing the gift of clairvoy- 
ance, Jenny ?” 

“Do you, or do you not ?” 

Mr. Theobald puts up his eyeglass to look at nothing in particular, 
and stands the picture of a bullied, innocent husband. 

“DolI, ordoI not? Jenny, if I were to be killed for it at this 
moment, I couldn’t answer that question. Do I, or do I not—what ?” 

“T will save you the trouble of thinking. It would be a pity for 
you to fatigue your brains about such a trifle! This is her note— 
though in spite of all you say, yes, and if you were to say fifty times 
as much, I will never believe, intimate as you are, that you have not 
read it already, perhaps dictated it—I believe you dictated it :— 


“*My pear Mrs. THEopap, 


“Will you and Mr. Theobald dine with me on Monday at eight? 
We shall be quite a small party ; and knowing your predilections, I 
mean the rule of the evening to be, ‘ No cards,” 

“<*T am yours truly, 
“* Rose GoLicHTiy.’” 
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“Tt is a friendly enough note in its way,” says Francis Theobald. 

“ And here is my answer: 

“Mrs, Theobald does not accept Lady Rose Golightly’s invitation 
to dinner.’” 

For a moment Theobald stands like a man who has hadablow. His 
nonchalance, his look of innocence, both take flight; an ominous, 
deep flush spreads gradually over his face. ‘ You have no intention 
of sending that note, I presume, Jane ?” 

‘* What should I have written it for, else? I shall walk over to 
Lidlington and post it with my own hands this afternoon.” 

“You will commit the unwisest action of your life if you do. 
Refuse Lady Rose’s invitation if you like—the only woman,” adds 
Mr. Theobald, actually beginning to lose his temper, “the only 
woman in this—blanked neighbourhood who has shown you a civility ; 
but refuse it with common politeness. Why, that note is the note of 
a madwoman !” 

Never since she was married to him has Jane seen such energy on 
Theobald’s face, heard such energy in his voice. 

“ Mad—you think me mad,do you? Then all I have got to say on 
the subject is, I very much prefer my own madness to the sanity of 
other people.” 

“ Jenny, you are a foolish, hot-headed girl, but you will never do 
such a thing as this. I don’t want you to accept Lady Rose’s invita- 
tion. I would rather, on every account, you did not accept it. Stay 
away—lI'll stay away too, if you choose; but put your refusal into 
decent terms. That is all I ask of you.” 

Now a woman, jealous though she might be, who possessed tact, 
discretion, the commonest worldly prudence, would certainly here 
yield the point to the extent urged by Mr. Theobald. But tact, dis- 
cretion, prudence, are not among Jane’s virtues. She sees how deeply 
Theobald, usually so indifferent to all things, is in earnest, and forms 
deductions in her own quick, unreasoning fashion as to the earnestness 
of his regard for Lady Kose. 

“ You are wonderfully anxious to spare her feelings, it seems. How 
much have you thought of sparing mine during the past fortnight ?” 

“All this is simple childishness, Jane. We were not married 
yesterday that you should cry if you lose me out of your sight. 
Besides,” goes on Theobald, losing his coolness more and more, “ you 
are really the last woman living who should be touchy in such small 
matters! When did I find fault with your intimacy with de Lansac— 
Brabazon—young Crosbie—with the scores of other men you have had 
dangling in attendance upon you at different times ?” 

Jane colours over brow, cheek, and neck; then she turns white 
with passion. ‘“ Rawdon Crosbie—Brabazon! And you dare—you 
dare liken my intimacy with them, with any man, to yours with Lady 
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Rose? Do you degrade me, even in your own mind, then, to the level 
of fine ladies? Oh, I have looked into Lady Rose’s eyes, I have heard 
her and her friend Miss Childers talk; I know what sort of people 
fine ladies are! Do you degrade me, even in your own mind, I say, 
to such a level as that ?” 

In truth he does not. The shot, discharged at random, has struck 
home. In this poor ballet-girl, whom he took, at sixteen years old, to 
be his wife—this ballet-girl, with 


“Her unromantic style, her ungrammatical lips,” 


Theobald has trust most absolute—trust such as men do not always 
have, it may be, in far better born, more highly educated wives. Jane 
unfaithful !—Jane, with all her tempers, and jealousies, and ignorance, 
upon a level with Loo Childers and Lady Rose! 

“As to de Lansac,” she goes on, “I blush—I blush for you that 
you should bring his name into such a discussion. Why, but for his 
generosity a 

“Yes, I know, I know,” cries Theobald, not looking by any means 
at his ease. “For heaven’s sake, Jane, don’t let us have any theatre 
scenes of ‘ powerful domestic interest! You know quite well I meant 
nothing serious by what I said. The whole thing is preposterous. 
Lady Rose Golightly sends us an invitation to dinner; you decline it, 
and I suggest that you should make use of the common stereotyped 
phrases of civilised life in doing so.” 

“(Civilised life! I don’t belong to civilised life. My note expresses 
what I mean, neither more nor less.” 

“T have no doubt it does. But you should remember that there is 
some one else to be considered. You should remember that it will 
expose me to ridicule as well as yourself.” 

“Oh, I should have thought nothing could make you ridiculous in 
Lady Rose’s eyes.” 

“Once and for all, Jane, do you mean to send that atrocious note or 
not?” 

“Ido. I will not stoop to be civil to any one on this earth whom 
Thete. I mean to post the note with my own hands this afternoon.” 

“It is not a note—you force me into saying so—that a lady could 
ever, under any circumstances, write to another lady.” 

“But I am nota lady. You seem to forget that.” 

“By God, I wish I could forget it!” cries Theobald, exasperated 
a all control. “Unfortunately, your actions give me no chance of 
that.” 

They are the cruellest words he ever spoke to her in his life, and 
when he has spoken them he turns—a curious passing likeness to his 
sister Charlotte upon his handsome blonde face—to leave the room. 
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OUGHT WE TO VISIT HER? 






“Theobald!” she exclaims quickly, “are you going? I... I 


shall see you again in the afternoon ?” 
“T cannot say at all,” he answers with cold deliberation. “Very 


likely you will not see me. I have engagements that may keep me 
away till late.” 


“ You are not—you are not going to The Folly >” 
“Most undoubtedly I am going to The Folly. Such an insane 


note as you have written shall not arrive quite without explanation on 
my part.” 


And so he leaves her. 


The die is cast; the turning at the cross-roads taken. From this 
moment on, until she finish with Chalkshire and with “respectability ” 
for ever, Jane must stand or fall alone. 


Alone! Reader, do you know the fullest meaning of that word ? 
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THE distinctive characteristics which have gained for Dr. DE Joncu’s OIL 
so much celebrity, the entire confidence of the most eminent members of 
the Medical Profession, and, notwithstanding the active and unscrupulous 
opposition of many interested dealers, an unprecedented amount of public 
patronage, may be thus concisely enumerated :— 

I.—Its genuineness, purity, and uniform strength are ascertained and 
guaranteed. 

II —It contains all the active and essential principles that therapeutic 
experience has found to be the most effective in the operation of the 
remedy. 

ITI.—It is palatable, easily taken, and creates no nausea. 

IV.—It is borne with facility by the most delicate stomach, and im- 
proves the functions of digestion and assimilation. 

V.—lIts medicinal properties and remedial action have been found to 
be immeasurably greater than those of any other kind of Cod Liver Oil. 

VI.—Frem the unequalled rapidity of its curative effects, it is infinitely 
more economical than any which is offered, even at the lowest price. 








CONSUMPTION & DISEASES OF THE CHEST. 


The extraordinary virtues of Dr. DE JoNGH’s LIGHT-BRowN Cop LIVER 
Ou. in Pulmonary Consumption may now be considered as fully established. 
Administered in time, and steadily persevered in, it has not only the power 
of subduing all disposition to Phthisis but of arresting the development of 
tubercles ; or, when the disease has advanced to the developed form, it has 
accomplished, in numerous instances, a complete cure. No remedy so 
rapidly restores the exhausted strength, improves the nutritive .unctions, 
stops emaciation, checks the perspiration, quiets the cough and expectora- 
tion, or produces a more marked and favourable influence on the local 
malady. 


Dr. NEDLEY, Physician to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, writes :— 


“Of all the preparations of that valuable remedial agent, Cod Liver Oil, the most 
uniformly pure, the most palatable, and the most easily retained by the stomach, is 
R. DE JONGH’s Light-Brown Oil. I have habitually prescribed Dr. DE JoNGH’s Cod 
Liver Oil in cases of Pulmonary Consumption, with very beneficial results, and I can 
confidently recommend it, as the most efficacious kind.”’ 


Dr. WAUDBY, Physician to the Hereford Infirmary, remarks :— 


_ I can take DR. DE JONGH’s Oil without difficulty or dislike, and with as little 
inconvenience as water alone. Not only in my own case, but in many others I have seen, 
it has caused an improvement of chest symptoms, and an-increase of weight, so soon and 
so lastingly, as to be quite remarkable. I believe Dr. DE JONGH’s Oil to be the most 
valuable"remedy we possess for chronic and constitutional disease.” 


[For further select Medical Opinions, see other side, 




















DEBILITY OF ADULTS. AND CHILDREN. 


In cases of PRosTRATION and EMACIATION the restorative powers of 
Dr. DE JonGu’s LiGHT-BROWN Cop LIVER OIL have been remarkably mani- 
fested both with adults and children, its peculiar tonic and nutritive pro- 
perties having entirely restored health and strength to the most feeble and 
deteriorated constitutions. 


ROWLAND DALTON, Esq., M.R.C.S., L.S.A., District Medical Opie: 
at Bury St. Edmund’s, observes :— 

‘*In giving my opinion of Dr. DE JoNGH’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil, I have no 
hesitation in saying that I have not the slightest confidence in any other kind. The effects 
of Dr. DE JONGH’s Oil are sure and most remarkable, especially in that broken-down 
state of health and strength which usually precedes and favours tubercular deposit ; and I 
never recommend any other sort. The Oil I have had from you was for my own use, and 
it has certainly been the only means of saving my life on two occasions ; and even now, 
when I feel ‘ out of condition,’ I take it, and like it, unmixed with anything, as being the 
most agreeable way. I could wish that DR. DE JoNGH’s Oil would | come into general 
use, and entirely supersede the Pale and other worthless preparations.” 


THOMAS HUNT, Esq., F.R.C.S., Medical Officer of Health to the 
populous district of Bloomsbury, in a communication to the Medical Times 
and Gazette, writes :-— 

‘© In badly-nourished infants, Dr. DE JonGH’s LicHT-BRown Cop LIVER OIZ is 
invaluable. The rapidity with which two or three tea-spoonfuls per diem will fatten a 
young child is astonishing. The weight gained is three times the weight of the Oil 
swallowed, or more ; and, as children generally like the taste of Dk. DE JONGH’s Oil, 
and when it is given them, often cry for more, it appears as though there were some 
prospect of deliverance for the appalling multitude of children who figure in the weekly 
bills of mortality issued from the office of the sacemeuinnees "" 





EXTRACTS FROM SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 











Dr. EDWARD SMITH, F.R.S., Dr. LETHEBY, 
Medical Officer to the Poor Law Board of Great | Medical Officer of Health to the City of London. 
Britain. **In all cases I have found Dr pe 
‘*Wethink it a great advantage that there | JonGH’s Cod Liver Oil possessing the 
is one kind of Cod Liver Oil which is univer- | same set of properties, among which the 
sally admitted to be genuine—the L ight- presence of cholaic compounds, and of 
Brown Oil supplied by Dr. DE JONGH.” iodine in a state of organic combination, 
—— are the most remarkable.” 
Dr. LANKESTER, F.R.S., a 
Coroner for Central Middlesex. EDWIN CANTON,Esa., F.R.C.S., 
**T deem the Cod Liver Oil sold under Dr. Surgeon to Charing Cross Hospital. 
DE JONGH’S guarantee to be preferable toany ¢T find Dr. DE JoNGH’s Cod Liver Oil 
other kind as regards genuineness and medi- | to be much more efficacious than other 
cinal efficacy.” varieties of the same medicine which I have 
Dr. GRANVILLE, F.R.S., also employed with a view to test their rela- 
Author of the “Spas of Germany.” tive superiority. 
“©Dr. DE JonGn’s Lizht-Brown Cod Dr. EDGAR SHEPPARD, 
Liver Oil produces the desired effect ina Physician to the Colney Hatch Lunatic Asylum. 
shorter time than other kinds, and it does **DR DE JoncGu’s Light-Brown Cod 


not cause the nausea and indigestion too | Liver Oil has the rare excellence of being 
often consequent on the administration of | well borne and assimilated by stomachs 
the Pale Oil.” | which reject the ordinary oils.” 











DR. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN coD LIVER Ol i is sold ONLY i in IMPERIAL Half-pints.2s. 6d.; 
Pints. 4s, 94 ; Quarts, 9s.; Sealed with a Capsule impressed with DR. DE JONGH’S Stamp, and labelled 
under the Pink Wrapper with his Stamp and Signature, and the Signature of his Sole Consignees, 


WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, 
By all respectable Chemists and Druggists throughout the World. 
SOLE CONSIGNEES, 


ANSAR, HARFORD, & 00., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


CAUTION.—Beware of mercenary attempts to substitute inferior or worthless preparations, 











Printers: Joseph Causton & Sons, London. 
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This Powder is QUITE HARMLESS TO ANIMALS, but unrivalled in destroy 
Fleas, Bugs, Emmets, Flies, Cockroaches, Beetles, Gnats, Mosquitoes, Moths in F 
and every other species of Insect in all stages of Metamorphosis. 


A small quantity of it placed in the crevices of a bedstead will destroy Bugs, and as long as 
it remains they will not re-appear, 

. It is strongly recommended to FAMILIES, PKUPRIETORS OF HOTELS, BOARDING HOUvsEs, &c., 
as being elean in its application, and weli adapted to exterminate those pests in sleeping apart-- 
ments so difficult to guard axginst. ; 

It is indispensable t6 Travellers by Rail or Steamboat. and Visitors to the Seaside, for pro- 
tecting bedding and Cabins from FLEAS, BUGS, COCKROACHES, MOTHS, and MOsQUITOES. , 

Rubbed into the Skins of DOGS, CA's, or other DOMESTIC ANIMALS, it completely 
annihilates FLEAS, TICKS, and ALL OTHER VERMIN. It is extremely useful for sprinkling about 
the Nests of POULTRY, in PIGEUN HOUSES, GREENHOUSES, &c. It is perfectly harmless in its 
nature, and may.be applied without any apprehension, as it has no qualities deleterious to animals, 

BLACK BEETLES.—Dustcd about the haunts of these loathsome Insects, it so stupifies them 
that they may be easily swept up and destroyed. ; 

’ .Placed’in Drawers, Chests, or Wardrobes, it protects Furs, Woollen Clothes, &c., from Moth. 








“TAKE NOTICE.—As 4 Protection from spurious Imitations of “ KEATIN@S 
INSECT-DES OYiNG POWDER,” each Packet is encircled by a RED LABEL, 
of.which the @iowing is a FAC-SIMILE :— 





Imported and sold in Packets, 1s. 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d., each. 
Aliso in Bottles with Bellows, 1s. 6d., and 3s. each, by 


THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, 
















79, ST. PAUL'S CHURCH YARD, LONDON, E.C. 
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TESTIMONIALS. 
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Red Land, near Highworth, Wilts, June 19th, 1867. 
81m,—I am giad to inform you that your InsEcT DESTROYING POWDER has done its 
duty towards destroying Bugs and Fleas, and all sorts of other Insects, and as it 
answers my purpose so well, 1 want another packet, if you please. -With thanks, 
I remain your humble Servant, 
Mr. KEATING. REUBEN ELDRIDGE 


~SHOT. 
Camp, Aldershot. 
-nclose 36 ge 
at con dently 
= 


+ has 
am, 


PROPRIE,. ~8, &e., 


-«y 17th, 1859. 
S1r,—Please to send per retu... . 4 SRSIAN INSECT DESTROEY- 
ING POWDER, stamps enclosed. My .. . vree Hotels in this part of Devon, 
* ° * have recommended it to Mr, of this town, and many others, 





West Harrington, Sunderland, May \0th, 1859. 
DEAR S1r,—You will please to send two packets of your PERSIAN INSECT DESTROY- 
tNG Powper. I find it very efficacious in destroying Bugs. We have used it to our 
satisfaction, and have recommended it to our neighbours, and have been requested to 
send for some for them, &c. 





Preston, October 24, 1859. 
S1r,—Having previously used your PERSIAN INSECT DESTROYING POWDEBR for 
exterminating Fleas in a little dog, and with success, I shall now feel obliged by your 
forwarding me a 3s. package, for which I enclose 36 stamps. 
I am, yours obediently. 
Mr, KEATING, ; JOHN HORROCKS, Jun. 





At 11 p.m. we lay down on sofas, —, over us, faute de mieux magnificently 
embroidered counterpanes, thick enough for Russia in the depth of winter, and 
reposed our heads on vast frouzy pillows, so soft that they immediately closed over 
our faces, leaving the nose only extant. I had sprinkled “KEATING'S INSECT (FLEA) 
POWDER” most lavishly all about me, and in spite of the howlings of Jackals, was 
soon asleep. 

My companion, whose skin was as tough as that of a Buffalo, had nevertheless 
been dislodged by the enemy from the sofa, and had rolled on to the floor, where 
he formed a most ludicrous object; two great pillows hung over him like an 
avalanche. In his contortions he had twisted the ponderous counterpane tight 
round his waist, where it rose to a huge mass three or four feet high, while his 
bare legs projected on the floor. 


He groaned incessantly, and though asleep, drew up his legs continually, and made 
convulsive movements with them. The fact was, innumerable Fleas were fastening 
on his legs, while legions of Bugs, whtch were bound up with the ceunterpane, 
were making the best use of their opportunities, &c., &c.— Eatract from Edward B. 
Eastwick, Esq.’s Journal, late Diplomatist in Persia, ad 
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CRAMER’S 
PATENT 


AMERICAN ORGANS. 


PRICES from £12 to £125. 


RAMERS, the sole Manufacturers 

in England, have invented and 
patented a new reed valve, which imparts 
a rapidity of articulation equal to that 
produced by the percussion action of the 
Harmonium. ‘Their veiled Bourdon, a 
new invention, largely increases the 
tone as compared with the ordinary 
Bourdon stop, while it has a surprising 
roundness in its quality. A new octave 
coupler has also been registered, which 
acts without adding to the weight of 
the touch. The vox humana stop has 
likewise been introduced. Besides these 
improvements, CRAMERs’ American Or- 
gans possess a peculiarly agreeable and 
mellow quality of tone, which distin- 


guishes them above all kindred instru- 
ments. 


CRAMER'S HARMONIUM GALLERY, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 



























"THE leading Instruments manufactured 


by CRAMERS are— 


THE PIANETTE, 
From 23 to 34 Guineas ; 


Certainly the most durable and serviceable Pianette made; 


THE MIGNON, 


Price 40 Guineas, in Rosewood or Walnut ; 
(Registered), in size between the. Pianette and the Cottage. 
Besides the Check Action, this Instrument has brass studs and 
steel bridge, giving great power and brilliancy to the tone. 


THE BOUDOIR OBLIQUE, 


Price 50 Guineas, 
More convenient in size, more effective in tone, more agreeable 
in touch, and more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made, and of which the leading Musical Journal 
writes,—“ The best fifty guinea Oblique Pianofortes ever 
produced.”—Orchestra. 


THE UPRIGHT GRAND, 


Price 7O Guineas. 


Of this special pianoforte a writer in the St. fJames’s Magazine of Feb., 
1869, in an able article on Pianos in general, remarks :—‘The tone is 
certainly very fine, and those who have no room in their houses for Grand 
Pianos, would do well to try the new instrument.” 

Public Opinion of Feb. 20 says:—‘*A new construction, patented by 
Messrs. Cramer & Co., which produces a richness and amplitude of vibra- 
tion strongly resembling the grand piano. Certainly, in its power of tone, 
capacity for producing delicate nwances of expression, and general precision, 
me instrument marks an important stage in the process of piano manu- 
acture.” 


THE BOUDOIR GRAND, 


6 feet long, 9O Guineas ; 7 feet long, 180 Guineas. 





CRAMERS’ PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 


(THE LARGEST IN EUROPE,) 
207, REGENT STREET, W. 


CRAMERS’ PIANOFORTES. 
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| CRAMERS ORGANS 
CHURCH AND CHAMBER. 


THE following Instruments are always 
kept ready for sale, can be heard by intending purchasers, and 
erected at their own residence within a few days from the time 
of purchase, avoiding the usual three or four months’ delay 
necessary to build the Instrument after the order is given :— 


CABINET ORGAN, No. 1.—60 pipes, in stained 
pine, three stops, £31 10s. 

CABINET ORGAN, No. 2.—156 pipes, four stops, 
in pine, 65 guineas, in black walnut, 70 Suineas, in 
oak, 80 guineas, and in dark mahogany, 85 guineas. 

CABINET ORGAN, No. 3.—200 pipes, seven stops, 
two manuals, 2 octaves of pedals, in pine, 95 guineas, 
in black walnut, 100 guineas, oak, 105 guineas, and 
mahogany, 110 guineas. 

CHANCEL ORGAN, No. 1.—212 pipes, five stops, 

13 octaves, pedals, in plain pine case, 80 guineas. 

CHANCEL ORGAN, No. 2.—381 pipes, nine stops, 

j _ two octaves, pedals, two composition pedals, 135 gs. 

CHURCH ORGAN, No. 3.—Two manuals, six- 
teen stops, 597 pipes, eight composition pedals, 280 LS. 

|CHAMBER ORGAN, No. 1,—156 pipes, four stops, 
two octaves, pedals, 70 Luineas. 

(CHAMBER ORGAN, No. 2.—256 pipes, six stops, 
two octaves, pedals, two composition pedals, 115 gs. 

HAMBER ORGAN, No. 2a.—313 pipes, nine 


stops, 2+ octaves, pedals, two composition pedals, 


150 guineas. 
All Organs larger than the above, built according to Spesification. 
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CRAMERS’ PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 


(THE LARGEST IN EUROPE.) 
207, REGENT STREET. W 








CRAMER’S 
INDIAN 


GRAND PIANOFORTE, 


PRICE 90 GUINEAS, 


AS been made as a substitute for 
the old square, formerly much 
used throughout the East. ‘The size is 
nearly the same as the square, being 
only six feet long and four feet eight 
inches wide across the keys. ‘The case 
is of solid Mahogany, with brass bound 
circular ends. The scale is the full seven 
octaves. The tone is large, the articula- 
tion rapid and easily susceptible of ex- 
pressive performance. It has the trichord 
stringing on the new introduced metal 
frame, which possesses greater power of 
resistance than the usual metal plate. 








The following extract from a letter, dated Oct. 27, 1870, 
from T. S. Hamitton, Esq., Magistrate Ahmednuggur Dis- 


tricts, Bombay, shows the excellence of these instruments :— 


«I see many pianos out here with electro-plated strings * * * * * 


they are German make, and invariably lose their touch and power in one or 
two hot seasons. You will think highly of your piano when I tell you that 
it reached here in perfect tune, after being knocked about in a cart without 
springs for fifty miles, on a fearful road.” 





CRAMER’S PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 


(THE LARGEST IN EUROPE,) 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 
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Every Packet bears tas Sold by all Dealers 
the Fao-simile a throughout 
of his Signature, - the World. 
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WHEELER & WILSON’S 
SEWING MACHINES. 


Greatly Reduced Prices 
. «for Cash. 





Last and Best— 


A Lock-Stitch Silent— 
Silver Plated, 


£8:8:0 





Then— 


A Silent Lock- 
Stitch, 


£1:7-0 


090,000 


HAVE BEEN SOLD 








Next— 


A Treadle Machine, 
Lock-Stitch, 


£6:6:0 


The Lowest Price 


SEWING MACHINE 
they sell is 


Machines supplied on easy Terms, at 
an advance of £1 18. on each Machine. 
Particulars on application, 








43, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London; 73, Bald St., Liverpool ; 


The Lock-Stitch Elliptic | BRANCH {3 1. St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin; 41, Commercial St., Leeds; 


Hand Machine, OFFICES 


£9:0:0 


CHIEF OFFICE: 








Exchange Buildings, Stephenson's Place, Birmin - : 
31, London Street, Norwich; and 24, Coney Street. 


1389, REGENT ST,, LONDON. 





COCOA for INVALIDS. 


SAVORY & MOORE’S DIGESTIVE COCOA. 


Specially prepared for sufferers from Indiges- 
tion, Debility, and Pulmonary Complaints, is 
highly nutritious, easily digested and palatable, 
and adapted for the most delicate stomach. 


Sold in tins from 1s. 6d. by all Chemists 
and Italian Warehousemen, and by the 
Manufacturers, 


SAVORY &! MOORBD, 
143, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS. 


“ Resembling Mother's Milk as closely as 
possible."—Dr. H. Barker on Right Focds. 
“ The Infant Prince thrives upon it as a Prince 
should.”—Soec. Sci. Rev. “ Highly nourishing 
and easily digested.’—Dr. Hassall. 

No Boiling or Straining required. Tins 1e., 
2s., 58., and 10s. 


Prepared by SAVORY & MOORE, 
143, New Bond Street, London. 





Procurable of all Chemists and Italian Ware- 
housemen, 














ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS OF LIFE. 


ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS OF TIME. 
ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS OF MONEY, 


PROVIDE AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


BY INSURING WITH THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


AN ANNUAL PAYMENT OF £3 TO £6 5s. INSURES £1000 
AT DEATH, OR AN ALLOWANCE AT THE RATE OF £6 PER WEEK 
FOR INJURY. 


£565,000 HAVE BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 


ONE OUT OF EVERY TWELVE ANNUAL POLICY- HOLDERS BECOMING 
A CLAIMANT EACH YEAR. 











For Particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 
64 CORNHILL, AND 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





THREE PRIZE MEDALS, PARIS » PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 


PURE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 


TABLE DELICACIES of the HIGHEST QUALITY, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL, 


PURVEYORS TO THE QUEEN, . 
Proprietors of Captain Wurre’s OrrentaL Pickie, Curry Pasrs, and other Condiments, 
Are sold Retail in all parts of the World, and Wholesale at the Manufuctory, 


SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


W™. YOUNGER & 008 


INDIA PALE AND 
EDINBURCH ALES 


A Of the finest quality, and in the highest state of /’ 
\\ perfection may be obtained in Cask and Bottle # - 
|| trom Bottlers and the principal Retailers in 

the Kingdom, f 
|] Purchasers are requested to observe Signature \ 
and Trade Mark on each label, as other brands 
are frequently substituted. 


Breweries—Edinburgh. Established 1749. 
London Offices—Belvidere Road, S.E. 
Liverpool Offices—1, Seel Street. 
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MONDON; PRINTED BY W. CLOWRS AND SONS. SVAMFORD STREKT ANI’ CHAKING CROSR, 








